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TO OUR READERS. 


KIND Reapers: Once more the privilege is 
accorded to us of wishing you a happy new 
year.” Most of you have become aware that it 
is Our invariable custom, on the opening of a 
new volume of the Nonconformist, to lay aside, 
for a little while, tf editorial mask, and to 
speak to you directly as a friend addressing 
friends. We have much for which to thank 
you. We have much also for which to ask 
your indulgent consideration. We do both 
with the most transparent sincerity. We are 
quite as conscious as any of you can be of the 
shortcomings of this journal; we are also 
deeply impressed, from time to time, with the 
generous forbearance of its stated readers. To 
some of them especially we owe a large debt of 
thanks for their zealous and disinterested efforts 
during the last few weeks to give increased 
circulation, and, by means of it, increased 
moral and political influence, to the paper over 
which it is still our happiness to preside. 
Accept, kind readers, this expression of our 
heartfelt gratitude. It is but a poor tribute in 
comparison with the sense of obligations which 
is constrained to offer it. Such as it is, how- 
ever, we earnestly trust that it may be received 
rather for what it means than for what it is. 

We hope to show how highly we appreciate 
the unfailing kindness we have received by 
what we do rather than by what we say. After 
so long a service of the great cause we have 
laboured to promote, you will not expect from 
us any deviation from the principles for the 
furtherance of which the Nonconformist was 
originally established. To hold fast by them, 
in evil report as well as in good report, we look 
upon as our fira$ and most indispensable duty. 
For this respect you will regard the past as 
the surest pledge for the future. It is not atall 
times an easy task to pursue unflinchingly a 
straight course. Influences of various kinds, 
and emanating from many: different quarters, 


‘do occasionally assert themselves in forms 


which it is no easy matter to resist. Such may 
be the case during the coming year. If at times 


‘we should be mistaken in our judgment, you 


will, we are confident, give us credit for 
desiring above all things to guide ourselves by 
honest convictions, apart altogether from the 
consequences to ourselves of consistently acting 
upon them. It will be a source of encourage- 
ment to us to think that where you cannot 
concur with us you will not withdraw from us 
your respect. On our part, we shall cultivate 


to the utmost the sense of responsibility which |. 


varied may be its character and its surround- 


we owe to you, as well as to the enterprise 
which engages our supreme interest. 

The year before us promises to be an arduous 
one, and to test the mettle of the staunchest 
friends of religious equality. We enter upon 
it with an anxious but firm resolution to make 
the Nonconformist a worthy instrument in re- 
spect of the work it undertakes to do. No 
pains will be spared to render every depart- 
ment of it as efficient as you have a right to 
wish it might become. Within compass of the 
means at our command—and we would that, 
for your sake, they were less limited than they 
are—we shall try to throw into this journal 
all the requisite intellectual and moral force 
which its purpose so truly deserves, and although 
it is next to impossible not to feel occasionally 
the weariness which dogs the footsteps of con- 
stant effort, we hope that as we draw nearer to 
the end we haye in view, we may have fresh 
acceasion of life and spirit to fit us for the suc- 
cessful discharge of our duties. 

With the ‘glow of these sentiments deep in 
our heart, we now resume the impersonality of 
our vocation, willing to leave to the unerring 
decision of a Higher Power what further use 
shall be made of our humble endeavours to sub- 


serve His purposes. 


Ecclesinstical Affuirs, 
n N Tan 


Ws are not about to venture upon any fore- 
cast of events. Something more than the 
knowledge which lies within reach of man’s in- 
tellectual ken, is required to map out, even in 
barest outline, and in regard to a single depart- 
ment only of affairs, the things that shall be. 
Nevertheless, the strong propensity of the 
human mind, especially at certain recurring 
seasons, to look into and, as far as poss:ble, in- 
terpret, the future, was not implanted in him 
without some useful purpose. He may be 
swayed by it—in his choice of the course he is 
about to pursue—sometimes mistakenly, it may 
be, but sometimes wisely—albeit the expecta- 
tions which had prompted this choice may 
never, except in a very partial sense, be 
realised. We are like travellers in an un- 
known country. Our path onward ooccasion- 
ally conducts us to a point whence we may 
discern the general features of the region 
through which we are about to advance. We 
may see enough to forewarn us that our road, 
whichever direction it may take, and however’ 


ing phenomena, will most certainly call into 
exercise all our bodily powers before we reach 
the end of our journey. What adventures 
may befall us therein it is impossible 
for us to foresee. What intricacies may perplex 
us, or what temptations may present them- 
selves to lure us to the right hand or to the 
left, we may imugine, but we have no means of 
determining. Our duty may be cleah to us, 
but not its results; and in such circu o 
all we can do for the satisfaction of conscience, 
and for dispelling vain apprehensions, is to go 
forward step by step on the path as it opens to 
us, relying upon the guidance of Supreme 
Goodness and Wisdom in those critical conjunc- 
tures of events in which little dependence can 
be placed upon human foresight or sagacity. 


What will the year 1872 produce in reference | 


„ 


to the great question our readers have most at 
heart—namely, the enfranchisement of religious 
institutions from political management and 
support? Wo are within a fow days of a groat 
gathering of Nonoonformist delegates. They 
have been summoned with an express view of 
considering the relatiomfwhich the bodies they 
ars to represent should hereafter bear towards 
the present Government and the Liberal party. 
What is likely to be the issue of their meetings 
and deliberations? Of even so near an event 
we can say nothing with certainty. Much— 
very much, of courso—will depend upon the 
wisdom, the tempor, and tho fact of those who 
have assumed the responsibility of convening 
such an assembly. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the conclusions to which such | 
ference may come will exert, whether for good 

or for evil, an incalculable influence upon the 
position of public affairs. The particular sub- 
ject which has furnished the occasion of their 
being called together, is oven of less impor- 
tance than the consequences contingent upon 
the spirit and manner in which thoy may decide 
to deal with it. We should not like to predict 
either what they will do or what they will de- 
oline to do. If, however, they clearly define 
the léading principle by which they desire to be 
guided in all that affects the policy of national 


‘| education; and if they can agree in pointing 


en the modes in 
which, and the extent to which, they will feel 
themselves bound by their loyalty to that prin- 
ciple to use the whole political power they 
possess in endeavouring to give it effect; and 
if, moreover, by the proofs they give to the 
world of the power they can exercise over their 
own spirits in measuring their demands by what 
is reasonable and practicable, they show that 
they are contending for no sectarian triumph, 
but for the welfare of the country at large, 
there is no assignable limit to the good that they 
may do. We trust we are not guilty of unwar- 
rantable assumption in allowing our hopes to 
prevail over our misgivings in regard to this 
matter. ; . 
Before the time appointed for the meeting of 
this Conference judgment. will probably Rave 
been given in the Bennett case. iche 
way the decision may go, its effect on the min 
of the country in relation to the question of 
Church Establishment, will necessarily be con- 
siderable. The dogma eub judice constitutes 
the intellectual and spiritual basis of sacramental 
efficacy and priestly médiation.“ If it be 
affirmed by the Judicial Committee as a recog- 
ni sed doctrine of the Church of England, one 
can hardly understand the object of the Refor- 
mation. If, on the other hand, it be rejected, 
‘one can hardly see what locus standi a large 
proportion of tho clergy can havo in the exist- 
ing Church Establishment. There is a wid 
spread public expectation that the trial 


out to their fellow-countrym 


that, whatever it be, , sly 
affect, the view which is taken by thoughful 
and reflecting minds of the tendency and 
probable development of tho English Church 
as established by law.” | : 


It is. not easy to guess, in presence of the 


22 s above alluded to, what course the 
isestab question will generally take 
during the year upon which we have just 
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entered. It would naturally be pleasant to us 
if we were able to speak confidently to our 
readers as to what is likely to ocovt with regard 
to it within the interval ofa twelvemonth, But 
we have no such insight into what is destined 
to happen as will justify our hagarding a single 
sentence in the shape of prophecy. What we 
do know is *. 1872 will most certainly 
require unflin work on the part of those. 
who would give complete legislative effect to 
the principle of religious equality. In Parlia- 
ment, and out of it, there will be a constant 
demand for watchfu'ness that never sleeps, 
courage that never fails, perseverance that 
never flags, self-sacrifice that never gives up its 
purpose. The conflict is daily becoming 
more intense. Organisation on both sides 
covers, and wl progressively cover, larger 
breadths of society. Gradually, the point at 
i into the struggles of 


We have besides a practical grievance or two at 
home demanding some attention. Altogether, 
the outlook of the year promises little but in- 
cessant work. There is no discouragement in 
this fact. On the contrary, it is inspiriting. 
The region we have to traverse may be rough, 
but we always anticipated it as a sure cha- 
racteristic of the last part of our journey. Let 
us use the year well, in the full conviction that 
labour is progress, and that no true effort can 
be thrown away. 


— 


teristic of Cnurch defence. In an address to the 
working men the fo’ owing language is used re- 
It is for you, the loyal working men of Great Britain, 


te show to the world that in allying 


lf to ubli- 


canism Democracy, with the 
made a false w 


: 


Mr. Miall has not only never appeared upon the 
same platform with Mr. Odger or Mr. Bradlaugh, 
but has constuntly oppoged himself to republican 
views. The dry rot of untruth en bers into the first 
number of the new Charch organ. 

The Church Timez, upon review ng the history of 
the last year, has come to the conclusion that the 
disestablishment question is nothing like disposed 
of. Its langrage is as follows :— 


Mr. Edward Miall's motion for the disestablishment 
of the Church of England, defeated by a considerable 


majority, yet received a ar measure of support than 

weg eg 2 1 question involved is 

— © disposed of. ar as we can at at 

sce Catholics can ard potent to avait, without in 

any nls expediting, the 123 the temporalities of 

the Church will be dealt with by the secular epee 4 
pr 


her 
strength. When that is fully resuscitated disestablish- 
ment, and even 


wment—in other words, rank 
robber / of private property—may come and N do no 


Our contemporary is thus of opinion that neither 
disestablishme it nor disendowment will be safe 
until the Church regains her pristine condition. 
Bat is it not an elementary truth that God gives 
strength to people who do right when they do 
right? Is it not equally true that the Church 
cannot regain her pristine condition unt’! she is dia- 
established and disendowed ? 

The Athanasian Creed is once more the subject 
of discussion in the newspapers. Perhaps the 
most season for defending that con- 
centrated essence of damnatory theology is the 
season through which we are now passing. While 
our hearts are opening to the gospel of love and 
charity this intolerant formula is thrown down for us 
to look at. Canon Trevor Acsures the readers of the 
Times, who probably know no better, that this 
creed is not only the faith of all the clergy, save 
one or two, now liv~g, but that it is also the faith 
of all who are called orthodox Dissenters. So far 
as the clergy are concerned, the canon may or may 
not be right, we can only say that he ought to be 
right. Dem Stanley, indeed, objects to it, and so 
does Mr. Llewelyn Dav.es, who says, We shrink 
from the language of its damnatory clauses.” But, 


to read the creed, and they have surrendered the 
right to object to it. With regard to Dicsenters 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. | the case is different: we not only never use the 


Tur Archbishop of Canterbury has come forward 
to express his opinion that some systematio orga- 
nisation to counteract the work of the Liberation 
party“ vigorous and persistent efforis,” as the 
archbishop describes them—is much to be desired. 
He therefore thinks that the clergy and laity of the 
Church would do well to aid the Church Defence 
Institution. Well! we can have no objection, nor 
can we cee why the archbishop should not have 
weitten the letter zush as he has written. It is a 
most natural thing that che Archbishop should de- 
sire to keep the connection between Church ard 
State intact. But, then, archbishops in these days 


do nat very greatly influence opinion, or even public 


legislation. The tendency both of opinion and 


legislation is altogether against the tendenoies of 
the archbishops. We can remember Dr. Tait s pre- 


archdeacons, 

the Church Institution, of which Dr. Lee is now seo- 
retary, against the abolition of Church-rates, against 
opening the Universities to Dissenters, against any- 
thing and everything which tended towards the reali- 
sation of relig.ous equality. Well! what was the 
use? Whatever has been the use of episcopal 
demonstrations? What cause have they aided? 
What cause have they stopped? Mitres and 
crosiers can no more obstruct the growth of public 
— than Canute could obstruct the rising of th 
tide. 4 

With the New Year we have a new Church 
organ, called the National Church, and devoted to 
Church defence proceedings. We almost imagined, 
when this periodical first came into our hands, that 
we had the organ of the Liberation Society under a 
new title. We have the same size, the same type, 
the same arrangement of contents, the eame every- 
thing, excepting ability and purpose. The articles 
deal also with the same subjects. We regret to 
notice that, in the supplement, there is that personal 
misrepresentation which has become almost charac: 


y= 


3 


creed, but there is not probably a 8 igle Dissenter 
who believes in it, za a whole. Mr. Davies appears 
to think that it makes all the difference whether 
the creed was compoced by Athanasius and in the 
earlier ages of Christianity, or whether it really 
dates from the eighth or ninth century. We. don’t 
see how this can make any difference. The creed 
is bad as it stands, and would be no better if all 
the saints of Christendom had combined to make 
it. Doesn’t Mr. Davies know that personal autho- 
rity does not make a thing true, and that age can- 
not make a thing respectable ? 

A Wesleyan minister, writing to the W«‘chman, 
deplores the very serious fact that a large number 
of Wesleyans are drifting from that communion. 
He puts the position in no upmistakeable lan- 
guage : 

When a respectable family leaves the town where 
ve tat under an efficient ministry 


nq , ives the clergy of the Esta- 
a reason for sa that the Wesleyans are 
not satisfied with their position.“ The same thin 
lies to burials when the Methodists are afraid to | 
eir friends lie in what is called by the Legislature of 
this Christian country — ground. 

I. was lately in a romerkable company. There were 
the son of a former President of the Conference, some 
of the descendants of one of our most di uished 
min‘sters of the last generation; children and grand- 
children of several influential Methodist laymen ; and 
all these persons were alienated from us. I felt 
ashamed, yet not entirely so; for the occasion of tho 
thering was the death of one who had resisted all 


good part to forsake us, and “having chosen the 
* 


5 


part which cannot be taken away,” had witnessed 

a triumphal death that nothing had been lost by her 
ficelity to Dissent.” 3 

The remarkable thing is that this has not been 

noticed before. What could be more natural than 

for Wesleyans to go over to the Church, when 

they, or at least those who sre their leaders, con- 


the clergy have to use the Prayer-book, they have | P 


tinually insist that whatever else they may be they 
are not Dissenters ? 

We are glad to receive the published copies of 
the lectures recently delivered at Manchester by 
the Rev. A. Maclaren, Mr. R. W. Dale, and the 
Rev. Marmaduke Miller. A series of more able 
lectures in the interests of Nonconformity, has 
probably never been delivered. We are especially 
pleased to see the lecturers avoided all personali- 
ties, all imputations of motives, all bitterness of 
spirit. No poisoned weapon held by our hands, or 
wie'ded by us in the warfare we have undertaken, 
will ever strike home. 


We have copied into our columas a letter which 
appeared in yesterday’s Times, having reference to 
Clerical Fellowships. It announces what, on our 
part, we receive as a very agreeable New Year's 
«ft. The Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
have advised Her Majesty to approve a statute 
passed by a majority of the Wardens and Fellows 
of Merton College, Or‘ord, for the total repeal of 
the clauce in the College Ordinance under which 
one moiety of the twenty-four fellowships was sub- 
ject to the restriction of Holy Orderc—and hence, 
in nineteen out of the twenty-two colleges of 
Oxford, a majority of the governing body have 
power, subject to the approval of the Privy Council, 
to alter or repeal the ordinances framed by the 

niversity Comw‘ssioners. The importance of the 

ecision, both in its legal and executive aspects, 
can hardly be overrated, and is second only to the 
University Tests Act, to which, indesd, it is a 
supplement. Mr. Charles 8. Roundell, the writer 
of the letter, has done much towards bringing 


about tl‘s result. ö 


DR. MASSINGHAM AND MR. MIALL, M. P. 
(From the Bradford Observer.) 
14 M. P., having declined the — 0 
0 v. Dr. Massingham to discuss icly the 
question of Disestablishment, the latter gentle- 
man has addressed the letter subjoined to the hon. 


member :— 
„St. Paul's Vicarage, Warrington, 
„Dec. 26, 1871. 

Dear Sir,— You have a perfect right to decline 
to meet me in discussion, for sometimes ‘ discretion 
is the better part of valour’; and I have also a 

ect right to criticise your reason for declining 
* 1 oe: House of 2 you have a * 
w ve no access, for 4 
dream. It does not exist either in heaven or on 
earth. Could I but reply to you for two hours in 
that arena, I should be content. An ex-Dissenting 
reacher can enter there, but I, as a clergyman, am 
excluded. = that rr field you have — 
yourself to the utmost of your special privileges, 
and constituted yourself the champion of the anti- 
Church and State movement—with what poor 
success the division lists in the House of Commons 
sufficiently show. Then, having been defeated 
there, you have appealed to the ple outside, 
hoping * their clamour to accomplish what your 
ts had failed to do in Parliament. Because 


argumen 
you had thus a ed to ular support, I 
nr 


challenged you, r. Sales, to meet me on 
that platform to which you had yourself descended, 
and where fair play be shown equally to each 


of us; but you evidently fear that it would] not 
answer your to meet the million, unless in 
& mee your own packed supporters. Had 
your diatribes against the Charch of 
to the House of Commons, I never should 
have intruded myself on your notice; but since 
you have descended from that high position, and 
mounted the stump before a more or less select 
audience, it is now too late to screen yourself 
behind your Parliamentary dignity. As you decline 
to, discuss your favourite subject on equal term 
and on an open platform, I must say at I vegied 
the reason assigned for this as a su that 
savours more of caution than of confidence, of pru- 
dence than of chivalry. Can there be a greater 
implied confession of weakness? I leave an intel- 


Higent public to draw the proper and legitimate 
And I hope that, to be consistent, you 
will confine your eloquence for the future to the 
select and ed arena of the House of Com- 
mons, and not seek elsewhere either for sympathy 
that does not exist in St. Stephen’s, or for a more 
congenial and approving audience than that select 
assembly affords. | 

J have the honour to be, dear sir, 

“Yours very faithfully, 
„J. D. Masstncuam, D. D., LL.D. 
„Edward Miall, Esq., M. P.“ 


— — 


In the Bradford Observer of Monday appeared 
the following :— . 
„Sir, —In your yesterday’s impression 1 find, 
copied from the Manchester Courier, a letter, dated 
December 26th, purporting to be from Dr. Mes- 
singham to m A 
1 es one, I r practised a hoax upon 
our contemporary. i ve you my reasons in 
— or three sentences. * N 
In the first place, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, I never received a line from Dr. Massingham 
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in my life, and, of course, have not received the 
letter above referred to. 

‘‘Assuming, as I am bound to do, that Dr. 
Massingham— inasmuch as he is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, a D. D., and LL.D.—must be a 
gentleman, he would know that it is not held to be 
consistent with — manners to publish even in a 
local print, anything addressed personally from one 
gentleman to another, unless and until it has been 
sent in private to the person so addressed. He 
would have been aware, moreover, that the readers 
of the published letter, subscribed with his name, 
might naturally infer that he had previously for- 


warded it to my address, and that such inference | 


would not correspond with fact. I require very 
— eben to convince me that Dr. Massingham 
has thus sinned against polite manners and truth- 
fulness of spirit. 

My impression that this letter cannot have been 
his is strongly confirmed by the style of its contents. 
Your readers will have judged before now whether 
it most grates upon the instincts of modesty, good 
breeding, refined taste, or Christian culture. 

“Rely upon it, it cannot have come from Dr. 
Massingham’s pen. It is muck more likely to be 
the work—not very skilfully executed—o 
vulgar impostor. 

n Jam, &c., 
EDbwaR D MIALL. 
‘Welland House, Forest-hill, S. E., 
** December 29, 1871.” 


THE LATE MR. T. C. TURBERVILLE. 
(From our own Reporter. ) 


The funeral of this lamented gentleman took 
place on Saturday last in Highgate Cemetery, and 
was attended by a numerous concourse of minis- 
terial and literary friends, who for many years had 
co-operated with him in his editorial labours. The 
little chapel allotted for the use of Nonconformists 
on these mournful occasions was inconveniently 
crowded. The funeral procession was timed to 
arrive at the cemetery at two o'clock, but long 
before this hour groups of Mr. Turberville’s old 
confréres were in attendance talking of the good- 
ness and worth of the friend they had lost, and 
expressing fervent sympathy with the widow and 
the fatherless. Amongst those present were the 
Revs. E. White, Mark Wilks, H. Allon, G. M. 
Murphy, W. Tarbotton, J. Braden, LI. D. Bevan, 
G. W. Conder; Mr. Herbert Skeats, Mr. James 
Clarke, Mr. J. B. Howat, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Daniel 
Pratt, Mr. Charles Miall, Mr. D. J. Evans, Mr. J. 
E. Ritchie, Mr. Speaight, Ke. Several members of 
the church of which the deceased was an esteemed 
deacon (the Rev. E. White's, in whose absence Mr. 
Turberville used occasionally to occupy the pulpit), 
attended to pay their last tribute of respect and 
affection to the memory of one with whom they 
had had long fellowship. The mourners consisted 
of the Rev. Mr. Daniels, of Somerleyton, near 

westoft, and the three fatherless little boys, 

hose grief it was inexpressibly touching to witness. 
The funeral service was of the simplest character. 
The Rev. E. White read a number of carefully- 
selected passages from the Old and New Testa- 
ment ; passages telling of the soul’s victory over 
mortality. No address was delivered: none was 
needed. The 1 prayer which Dr. Allon 
offered after the reading of the Scriptures was 
better suited to the feelings of those present. In 
solemn thanksgiving, in earnest supPlication, in 
which the voice of the suppliant trembled with 
emotion, the man whose life had been a long 


struggle against weakness, and who had fought a 
gon ght doing all he had to do with his might, 
ut wi 


h simplicity, charity, and candour, stood 
once more in the midst of us, and we forgot the 
coffin and the grave. We saw again the faithful, 
conscientious worker ; the man of keen intelligence 
and tender sensibility ; the bravest and manliest 


in defending what he believed to be the truth ; the 
uietest most retiring in everything where he 
imself personally was concernel. We saw the 


father of whpm any children might be proud to their 
dying day, and the memory of whom ought to prove 
one of the strongest incentives to good, and to achieve 
an honourable future. But we saw verysolemnly how 
God could do without the best of His servants. All 
resent were engaged in doing some work for Him ; 
eir prayer now should be that it should be done 
more thoroughly, as in the presence of the Great 
Taskmaster’s eye. The service at the grave was 
conducted by Mr. Mark Wilks, and the few familiar 
sentences which he impressively read from the 
Church of England Burial Service were never felt to 
be more appropriate. Then, one after another, with 
41 — approached the grave’s mouth to 
take the last look. A few choice flowers were 
flung on to the coffin by affectionate hands. 
Wintry and miserable as the afternoon was, the 
friends were slow in dispersing, but at last 
the grave was closed in; all that was mortal 
was left till the resurrection morning. He who 
writes these imperfect lines worked with him 
and for him for several years, and lays down the 
pen now with a trembling hand. He never knew 
a@ man more resolute in doing what was needed to 
be done at any cost of time, health, or patience, or 
one more ready to supplement weak but honest 
endeavours by his own superior strength and ex- 
perience, than Thomas Charles Turberville. 


* 


some 


* 


PROPOSED CHURCH REFORMS. 


The Guardian is desired by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to state that, in accordance with resolu- 
tions adopted at a meeting of twenty-three arch- 
bishops and bishops of both provinces, held at 
Lambeth on the 5th of December, and further re- 
solutions adopted at a meeting of a committee of 
the aforesaid archbishops and bishops, held at the 
same place on the 6th of December, the opinion of 
both Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury will 
be taken on the earliest possible day after their 
assembling, on the following points: 


1. Whether it is desirable forthwith to obtain powers 
whereby it shall be lawful for the minister of any church 
or chapel, on any Sunday on which the order for Morn 
ing and Evening Prayer shall have been duly said in 
such church or chapel, to use as a third service any 
other form of service whatsoever, selected from tho 
Book of Common Prayer, with any Psalms and Lessons, 
provided such service has been approved by the Ordi- 
nary by a writing under his hand. 

2. Whether it is desirable forthwith to obtain powers 
for ape | the minister of any church or chapel, not 
being a cathedral church, to use on week days instead 
ef the daily service any form of service taken from the 


aꝛ—üÜꝛ— 


Book of Common Prayer, which shall have been approved 


by the Ordinary as above. 

3. Whether it is desirable forthwith te remove all 
doubts which have arisen as to the lawfulness of 
using, with the consent of the Ordinary, in any church 
the Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion Offico, 
each as a separate service. 

By the recommendation of the above-mentioned 
committee of archbishops and bishops, the opinion 
of Convocation will also be taken at the same time 
on the expediency of adopting, besides the above, 
all the other recommendations of the Fourth Re- 
port of the Ritual Commission, with the following 
reservations :— 

a. A slightly altered fora of — note will 

pro n place of that recommended by the 
Ritual Commissioners, in the rubric respecting the 
* Athanasian” Creed. 

b. While the committee recommend the considera- 
tion of the bpoposed rubric in the Coumunion Service 
for administ ing the Elements to more than one 
communicant at a time, the typ the committee 
is not of opinion that such change is desirable. 

The following circular has been addressed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York to the deans 
and chapters of the several cathedrals and collegiate 
churches :— 


December 13, 1871. 

Gentlemen,— We have the honour to inform you that 
at a meeting of archbishops and bishops held at Lam- 
beth Palace, on the 5th December, 18/1, a committee 
of archbishops and bishops was appointed “ to confer 
with the deans and chapters as to the expediency of 
obtaining power for the amendment of the cathedral 
statutes.” 

Inſoonsequence of this we beg leave to ask the favour of 
the hean and oné member of your chapter attending at a 
conference to be held at Lambeth Palace on the day on 
which (probably in the month of February) Parliament 
shal! assemble for the dispatch of business. 

We shall feel obliged by your addressing an answer 
to this! communication to Mr. J. B. Lee, 2, Broad Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, who will —.— — notify to 

ou the precise day and hour & meeting. —We have tho 
— te be, gentlemen, faithful servants, 
(Signed) A. C. CANTUAR. 
W. Enon. 

In reference to these announcements, the Rev, J. 
C. Ryle writes to the Record, contending that Con- 
vocation ought not to be asked to express opinions 


as respecting the Church—the fact being, as Mr. 
Ryle contends, that Convocation does not in any 
real sense represent the Church. Mr. Ryle 
says :— 


To the membors of the Lower House, individually, I 
have no objection at all. Many of the deans, arch- 
deacons, and proctors, are singularly able men. Some 
of them I can reckon among my friends. But to call 
the Lower House a fair representative, collectively, of 
the Church of England in the province of Canterbury is 
simply prepostercus and absurd. The Lower House of 
Cunvocation consists of 145 members. Of these twenty- 
three are deans, fifty-six are archdeacons, twenty-four 
are prostors for cathedral chapters, and only forty-two 
are proctors for the parochial clergy! Every one knows 
that deans are nominated by the Crown and arch- 
deacons by the bishops, and t in neither case have 
the clergy the slightest voice in the nomination. And 
yet in the face of these seventy-nine nominees of tho 
Crown and the bishops, the parochial clergy are only 
allowed to elect forty-two representatives of their own 
body! Can anything be imagined more contrary to 
reason and common sense 


As to the judgment of Convocation, Mr. Ryle 
observes :— 


Do the archbishops and bishops su that the 
House of Commons will really regard the voice of Con- 
vocation as the voice of the whole Church? Nothing of 
the kind. One great reason, I firmly believe, why the 
House of Commons is 80 slow to take up Church ques- 
tions, is the diffioulty of ascertaining what the Church 
really wants. And what lies at the root of that diffi- 
culty! Beyond all doubt the senseless and anomalous 
constitution of the Lower House of Canterbuty Convoca- 
tion—that fossil relic of a bygone age. hy do not 
the archbishops and bishops take in hand a thorough 
reform of the Lower House of Convocation, before the 
call on it to discuss serious matters like those whic 
are now announced? Until they do so, I and many 
others shall never cease to complain and protest against 
the decisions of Convocation being regarded as the 
voice of the Church of England, be they what they may. 

The Times does not think that the change in the 
services of the Established Church which the 
Primate intends to propose will be easily carried. 
The Ritual Commission originated in a dissatisfac- 
tion on the of the laity at the unlimited 
variation introduced by a certain school of clergy 


in the customary services of the Church. Are they 
likely to approve a change which would lodge a 
hitherto unheard-of discretion in the clergy without 
admitting them to any voice in the matter? It 
needs a sanguine forecast to hope that the arch- 
bishop’s invitation will have any other practical 
result than that of raising a bitter controversy in 


‘Convocation, and of exciting the theological animo- 


sities which are touched by many of these proposals. 
A church reform, to be initiated by a doctrinal 
debate in Convocation, is a perilous experiment. 
We shall indulge the hope that the Convocation 
of Canterbury will prove as reasonable as their 
Primate ; but experience even in such à minor 
matter as the lectionary is not encouraging. Wheu 
the archbishop invites capitular bodies to consent 
to some mode of improving themselves out of their 
present existence, he need not fear any general 
opposition from the less dignified clergy, but it will 
be an exemp instance of self-sacrifice in these 
conservative ies themselves if they consent to 
facilitate their own dissolution. On the whole, it 
would seem evident we are about to be plunged into 
ecclesiastical hot water. 


CLERICAL FELLOWSHIPS. 


The following ap in the Times, from Mr. 
Charles S. Roundell, the well-known University 
reformer :— 


By a recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, a question materially affocting tho re- 
form of the Universities has been determined. ‘Their 
lordships have advised Her Majesty to approve a statute 
pare by a majority of the Wardens and Fellows of 

erton College fur the total repeal of the clause in the 
College Ordinance under which one moiety of the 
twonty-four fellowships was subject to the restriction of 
holy orders. 

e settlement of the legal question involved in this 
decision is of more im nee oven than the questfon 
of policy. It is now for the first time decided by the 
highest authority, after arguments by counsel, that in 
nineteen out of the twenty-two colleges of Oxford a 
majority of the governing body have power, subject to 
the — — of the Privy Council, to alter or repeal 
the ordinances framed by the University Commissioners. 
In other words, the power of the colleges (other than 
Corpus, Exeter, and Lincoln, which stand upon a dif- 
ferent footing) to alter their ordinances is held to be 
conferred exclusively by the 40th section of the Oxford 
University Act (17 & 18 Victoria, cap. 81). 

Had the alternative view of the legal construction of 
the Act of Parliament and of the College Ordinances pre- 
vailed, no such alteration could have been effected ex- 
cept by a two-thirds majority of the governing body, 
with the supor-addition of the consent of the visitor to 
that of the Queen in Council. 

And if the judicial quality of the Episcopal visitors, 
in dealing with such questions as the restriction of 
fellowships and headships to hoty orders, is to be 
by the memorable reply of the late Arch of Can- 
terbury (Dr. Longley) to the authorities of Merton Col- 
lege, when in the year 1866, in his visitorial capacity, 
he refused to sanction even a partial removal of the 
clerical restrictions, on the avowed ground of the sup- 
posed interests of the Church, the requirement of the 
additional sanction of the visitor would have proved tan- 
tamount in many cases to the obstruction of legislation 
by the colleges in the interests of learning and educa- 
tion 


. 5 
Having d, then, to the legal and political issues 
involved in the recent decision of the Privy Council, it 
becomes manifest that a practical reform of the first 
magnitude has been found to be practicable, and has 
been actually effected, within the — powers of 
the great majority of the colleges at Oxford. 


DR. DOLLINGER’S ADDRESS. 


We find in the German Correspondent of Saturday 
a long report of Dr. Dollinger's address as Rector 
of the University of Munich, of which a brief notice 
has already appeared. The three temporal facul- 
ties were numerously 1 on the occasion ; 
that of theology was distinguished by its total 


absence—Professor Friedrich, as is kno holds 
only an extraordinary professorship. The Ministry 
was represented by Count Hengenberg and the 


Minister of the Interior, Von Pfeufer ; the dynasty 
by Prince Arnold, the youngest son of Prince Luit- 
pold, who is at present a student; and the Reich- 
srath by its first secretary, Baron von Niethammer. 
Among the many other persons of note who were 
present, the Prussian Ambassador, Baron von Wer- 
ther, Chief Burgomaster Dr. Erhardt, Professor 
Reinkens, and several members of the Bavarian 
Parliament, were to be observed. The concourse 
of students was, as — have been expected, very 
great. The speech, which lasted for an hour and 
three-quarters, evidently made a — impression 
on the audience, who accompanied its delivery with 
frequent marks of approbation. Speaking of the 
relations between France and Germany, Dr. 
linger said: 

Unhappily Germany. cannot yet d but’ must 
still —4 . hand — her * The French — 
claim that they will henceforth educate their children 
in hatred of Germany, as former generations were 
taught to detest England, It ap to be a neccs- 
sity for the French to have continually some people or 
other to hate. This hatred Germany does not return ; 
she holds fast the conviction that all Christian nations 
are members of one grand confederacy, and that every 

eat peovle has its own share to perform in the moral 
development of the human race. For this reason we 
shall see without envy the re-elevation of the hard- 
stricken French raticn, and on our side willingly resume 
the interchange of our intellectual wealth. .. 
The French people will reserve its old re 
tion as the channel through which world-sti deas 


uta 
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scientific discoveries. In truth, the cdpacity of the 
French for pr § wir often degenerates into shallow- 
ness, and ‘their besetting sin in science is the tendenc 

to inconsiderately build up new systems on an insuffi. 
cient foundation. And yet Germany and France are 
nations indispensable to each other. This we may 


— to repel tho corrupting effects ot 
‘rench genius. — won there appear 
simultaneously fourteen translations of a 
wretched romance with a special drift, such as Eugene 
Sue's ‘‘ Wandering Jew.” If we direct our unbiassed 
attention to intellectual life in Francé at the present 
moment, we may note a deep depression and thorough 
disconragement of all superior minds as its distinguish- 
ing feature, They havo obtained a melancholy a t 
into the fruitlessness of the struggles towards political 
and social reform made for a century past in nce ; 
words like the ‘‘stene of Sisyphus,” and “ Nous 
Yaissons” have been pronounced by prominent men. 
Twenty years age Tooqneville complained of the in- 
poverty of France in eminent men. The 
voices that lament the “‘irretrievable decay” of the 
nation are becoming more numerous, But yet the 
source of vital power in the French people is still un- 
; a wonderful ousness of talent and 
energy, as well as of ma resources, is still avail- 
able, We need not abandon the hope that some day our 
conciliated neighbours will again raise themselves with 
the aid of Germany, and by taking her as a model. 
Dr, i spoke at length on the mendacity of 
French literature, i 


Gly teenie eyes to the sick 
bed where the noble French nation lies stretched 
in a severe though not hopeless disease. This his- 
torians of that nation have inoculated it with a 
deep untruthfulness.” Here, is the ag in 
which the rector denounced the Infallibility pro- 
clamation :— 
On the 18th of July, 1870, 
polis of Latinism, declared 


the second metro- 
war German science 


i a ee 
t 

nesses of authority have shown 

dangerous character 


this dogma, the 
of which had never been mistak 


— aoe ones full of —ů— — 
us endeav to n over the younger to 
the cause of the ecclesiastical — in — of 
Papal absolutism. This mancuvre has unfortunately 
been crowned with success; in Germany alone the in- 
troduction of the new class-books only partially suc- 
ceeded, and therefore the direct declaration of war 
against German science, which had so long been avoided, 
is now considered necessary. A society originally 
formed in proclaimed the principle of the sub- 
— a hag 2 will and human oor the 
au y & person appointed to 
be the head and centre of Christianity. The 
hostility to all free inquiry which resulted 
from this doctrine was first directed against 
natural science, and gained some partial successes, but 
was in the end defeated at ev int. Now the 
acience of history is attacked. “it the attempt were 
successful the inevitable consequence would be the 
. of historical investigation, goveral scep 
tioism, and an utter want ef confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of all historical research. Rome is fully 
determined on this conflict. In the ecclesiastical 
uestion now at issue an offer was mado to leave its 
ecisior to the most eminent scientific authorities ; tho 
answer to this proposal was an anathema. Such a reply, 
too, was = natural; the question was not one of 
science t of obedience, For the same reason 
German eee Sawe lately laid before the throne of 
the German a complaint about the unhar- 
monious ‘of German seience—that is, of the 
German universities. Nothing else could be expepted 
from th n obedienge in know. 
ee also applied to the universities of Ger- 


falsifications, 


man thet ossa fatentia. War is therefore de- 


. y 
glared. Time will show whether history is to be beaten 


where natural science was victorious. 


* the reynion of Christendom Dr. Dallinger 
gal — 

Above all, German theology is favoured by the new 
order of things. In the two confessions this science has 
much to learn and much to forget. Since the division 
between the churchea, theology on both sides has con- 
sidered polemics the chief task ; and thus divergencies 
havo been made more striking, and the breach has been 
widened, Henceforth —— * — follow an —— 
course, and exchange a polemical for an eirenic tendency. 
It must in future become the science of peace-making. 
Previous to the establishment of the Empire the purest 
patriots lamented our denominational disunion as the 
principal diffloulty in the way of the unification of Ger- 
many. Now the exterior ework of the Empire 
is finished, but its internal construction is not * 
and here theological division will S still act 
as nhindraneo. In all Europe a desire is felt for the ro- 
union of the separated churches, Germany, in which 
their division originated, has also tho task of bringing 
about their reunion, or, if this be ijcpossible, their re- 
conciliation at legst. 


—— — — : — 


Tun Bisuor or Exrrer AND nis BROTHER 
CLERGYMEN.--The protest of the Rev, J, W. 
Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, to the t- 
ment of, the Bishop of Exeter as select to 
the University of Oxford, has been fallo N 
another addressed to the Vice-Chancellor, from 

n of the Very Rev. the Dean of Norwich. D 

oulburn says :—‘‘ It seems to be a miserable apos- 
tasy from the principles which once animated the 
University of Oxford that she should deliberately 
commit the religious instruction of her youth (a 

é 


lf 


sacred trust, if any trust can be sacred) to a pre- 
late who labours under grave suspicions of hetero- 
doxy, whose theology is at the best hazy, and who 


will not purge himself from complicity with the 


attempts of avowed Rationalists to throw doubt 
upon ‘ those things which are most surely believed 
among us. 

Tae PRMATR on Cuurcn Derence.—The secre- 
tary of the Church Defence Institution has received 
the following létter from His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: — Addington Park, Croydon, Dec. 
26, 1871.—-_My dear Sir,— You uest my opinion 
on the subject of the Church * — Institution. 
There seems little doubt that vigorous and per- 
sistent efforts are being made by those who desire 
to destroy that connection between the Church and 
the State which I regard as equally beneficial to 
both. I can, therefore, have no hesitation in say- 
ing that some systematic organisation to mect these 
efforts and keep the public informed on the subject 
is much to be — ; and I think that the cler 
and laity of our Church will do well to aid in the 
work which the committee of the Church Defence 
Institution has undertaken. — Believe me to be, 
* faithfully, A. C. Cantuar. The Rev. Alfred 

Lee, LL.D.” 

Cuurcu Rerornm in Sraix. -A Manifesto to 
the Spanish Nation has appeared, dated Novem- 
ber 26th, and signed by seven priests as the com- 
mittee, wherein a reformation of the Catholic 
Church in Spain is demanded. No new sect is to 
be raised up, but there is to be the con- 
stitution of a free Christian Catholic and 
Apostolic Chureh, or Spanish Church.” Five 
chief points of reform are to be carried out through 
the medium of a National Council :—1l. Purity of 
the Christian doctrine, as it is contained in the New 
Testament, with rejection of those additions which 
by Councils, Papal bulls, decretals, and encyclicals, 
have been ed to it. 2. Separation and 
independence of Church and State. 3. Vote of 
the Church members, with universal right of 
voice. 4. Rejection of the Latin tongue, of 
co celibacy of the N and of burial 
fees. 5. Self-government of the Churg by period- 
ical councils, . : 

Cores anv Surptices.—On Christmas Day the 
Bishop and Dean of Ripon wore co in Ripon 
Cathedral. The Dean explained to the congrega- 
tion that they did not ascribe importance to any 
sort of ecclesiastical dress in itself, but they did 
ascribe serious importance to obedience to lawful 
authority. Recent events had led to an act on the 

of the Queen confirming, and thereby giving 
he force of law to, a decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. By that 
decision it appeared that what was still the law of 
the Church on one part of the dress to be occa- 
sionally worn by some of the clergy had been lon 
neglected. The law was that in cathedrals an 
collegiate churches on the high festival days 
observed by the Church, the cope was to be worn 
in administering the Holy Communion,—The Bisho 
of Winchester, in a circular to the several 
deans of the diocese, calls attention to the advice 
given by the Bishop of London in his recent charge, 
to the effect that thotigh he did not require, or 
even advise, the adoption of the surplice in the 
pulpit when at variance with the decided feeling of 
the parishioners, he should be very thankful to see 
the present diversity of practice away. The 
Bishop of Winchester says he understands that a 
farge number of the London clergy are about to 
ollow this wise and temperate counsel, and he 
hopes that the clergy on the Surrey side of the 
Thames may join them in this course. 

Tue OLp CaTHoLic Movamuny.—The Dusseldorf 
correspondent of the Guardian gives one or two 
interesting items on this subject :—‘‘ The grounding 
of OQjd-Catholic tions on, progressing 
* The body at Ried, in Upper Austria, have 
now been able to procure 1. NT for themselves. 
In the Tyrol the Archbishop of Saltzburg has not 

* ed * — the Dean of Kuafatein and 

is clergy ; but solitary congregations are 
out 10 . the movement, such as at Simbach in the 
valley of the Inn, where a bady of 400 have eatab- 
lished themselves. In Hungary the Primate has 
excommunicated Dr. Hatala, professor of Biblical 
Exegesis in the University of Pesth, who, as editor 
of a newspaper, the Pree Church, has been advo- 
cating the cause of the Old Catholics. From Kaiser- 
lautern in the Palatinates comes a pleasing piece of 
news. The new Old Catholic body, shut out from 
their own church, have asked the Protestants to 
lend them theirs, and the Presbytery of the town 
has consented. The matter is referred to the Con- 
sistory at Spires for their ratification. A former 
Prince-Bishop of Breslau, Count Leopold von 
Sedlnitzky, resigned his office a long time since, 
and joined the Protestant Church. He has died, 
and left large sums of money by will to Protestant 
purposes in the diocese over which he formerly 
reigned as Catholic bishop. He has bequeathed 
40,000 thalers for an institution in aid of Protestant 
pastors in Silesia; also 80,000 thalers to establish 
a hall for students of Protestant theology in the 
Breslau University; and a further legacy of 2,000 
thalers to purchase theglogical works for ministers 
in the — endowed parishes of the province. 

Roman Caruourc Sratisrics.—From the new 
edition of the Catholic Directory just published, 
permissu. superiorum, for 1872, we learn some in- 
teresting particulars respecting the Raman Catholic 
body in Great Britain, and also on the Continent of 
Europe and, to some extent, other parts of the 
world. The secular lists prefixed to the more 


strictly ecclesiastical pyrtion of the work show that 


in the ranks of the Peerage of the three kingdoms 
the Roman Catholics can reckon one duke (Norfolk), 
one marquis (Bute), eight earls, four viscounts, 
twenty barons, the list ending with Lord O’Hagan, 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Besides these 
there are forty-nine Catholics in the baronetage, 
six Catholics in Her Majesty’s Privy Council, and 
thirty-eight in the House of Commons, all of whom, 


with the exception of Lord Robert Montagu, sit 


for Irish constituencies. In England there is one 
archbishopric, that of Westminster; and Dr. 
Manning has under him twelve “suffragan” 
bishops, each exercising spiritual jurisdiction over 
a local diocese, and aided by a: provost (answering 
to an Anglican dean) and chapter. Scotland is 
still divided into three ‘‘ districts,” the western, 
the eastern, and the northern, with a ‘‘ Vicar 
Apostolic” over each, In Ireland there are four 
archbishops, Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam, 
residing over the Provinces of Ulster, Leinster, 
5 and Connaught respectively, and having 
under them twenty-four suffragan bishops whose 
titles correspond ost exactly with those of the 
sees occupied by the prelates of the Established 
Church before the reduction of their number by 
Mr. Stanley (the late Lord Derby) just forty years 
ago. No less than seventy-one priests—forty-five 
seculars and twenty-six regulars-—have been ordained 
in England slone during the past twelvemonth, 
raising the total of the priesthood in Great Britain 
to about 1,840, serving about 1,200 missions“ and 
‘* stations.” To these details are added lists of the 
archbishops and bishops of the United States, of 
the Sees and Vicariates A lic” in our colonies 
and dependencies, and of the patriarchs, 
archbishops, bishops, and vicars apostolic in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, North and South America, and 
Oceania, including Australia, New Zealand, Kc. We 
are informed that there are nine patriarchates, 
of which the chief are Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem; and twelve patriare 

seven of the Latin ‘‘ rite” and five of the Orien 

*frite.” In conclusion, it a s that, besides 
His Holiness Pope Pius IX., the Sacred Col- 
lege at the present time consists of five Cardiual 


Bishops, thirty-six Cardinal Priests, and seven 


Cardinal Deacons. The oldest member of the 
Sacred College in point of years is the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo, who was born in the year 
1781. There are at present no less than twenty 
vacancies in the list of cardinals, Ninety-four 
cardinals have died during the present Pontificate, 
forty-one of whom were presented with their hata 
by Pius IX. 


Beligions and Denominntional News. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR SPECIAL 
SERVICES. 


The transition of 1871 to 1872 has been marked 
by special religious services and prayer-meetings, 
which some report has appeared in the daily 
papers. The fact that New Year's Eve fell on a Sunday 
gave, of course, a valuable opportunity for appro- 
priate reflection and appeal in the usual sermona 
of Sunday.” In several cases there were also addi. 
tional services at a later hayy—some at midnight, 
One of these took place at Trinity Church, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the church was filled with 
workmen. The Rev. G. H. Stantan delivered an 
im ve address, Another midnight service 
was held at St. Clement’s, Arundel-square, which 
was crowded to the doora. An address was delivered 
by the Rev, Mr. Harrisan, the incumbent, and the 
ew Year came in during the stillness of silent 
ayer. After the chaunted Amen” to the Bene - 
ction, the sounds of the organ playing out the 
co ation had a curious effect, pealing out 
through the open doors into the still morning ain, 
for by this time it waa hali-an-hour past midnight. 
Yet this did pot mean the conclusion of the service. 
A considerable number remained to receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Su „ which was 
apen to all who felt themselves ‘‘ devoutly and 
religiously di It was quite one o’clook 
before the lights were out in St. Clement’s. Among 
the Wesleyans the customary watch- night wae 
observed. In many churches the New Year's 
service (with Hol mmunion) waa held on Mon. 
day morning, and the whole of the present week 
be more or less uged for services and devotional 
we a ropriate to the occasion. 

At 8 8, the afternoon service af 
presented marked features. There was a 
procession of all the various orders, sisterhooda, 
confraternities, and guilds belonging to the ela- 
borate Ritualistic organisation af the church. The 

rocession was sipilar to those which have before 

described in these columns, and extended from 
the chancel throughout all the aisles of the church, 
which were fill with clouds of incense from a 
censer vigorously swung by the thurifey who headed 
the procession. The members of the different 
guilds, &., wore the insignia of their orders, com. 
sisting of medals, crosses, crucifixes, large white 
collars bound with yellow, red collars, &v., while 
one whole gisterhood appeared, each member enve- 
loped hike a bride in a white muslin veil. The 
clergy were arrayed in the gorgeous robes usually 
worn on such occasions. After the procession a 
very brief address was delivered from the pulpit 
by the Rev, Mr. Stanton, one of the curates, with 
his usual display of extravagant action and fervoun, 
He said they had assembled there for the purpose 


| of testifying their joy to God for the birth of Jesus 


& 


THE RMIST. 


of ways in which Christ was born: first, in Bethle- 
hem of old; secondly, “ in this church, every day 
of the year, in the. sweet sacrament of the altar“; 


and thirdly, in the hearts of true believers. With 


regard to the secéad of these, he said that as 
Catholics they loved to think of the birth of Christ 
in the ever-blessed and adorable Eucharist, 


Christ who was born in the stall in Bethlehem was 
born again in the bread and wine. There was no 

rayer either before or after the address, which was 
— and concluded by Mr, Stanton, crossing 


himself, and repeating the words, ‘‘In the fame | ) ; ' ; 
: I 8 ; the hame | one of Mr. Spurgeon's evening service at the Me- 
| tropolitan Tabernacle, where there was a congrega- 


of the#ather, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
There was a large congregation, and the bags for 


the offertory were passed round to the strangers | 
— and not to the regular | 


alone who were 
members of the charch. 


Two of Monday’s papers (the Daly News and 
Telegraph) have lengthened accounts of the preced- 
ing day’s services. 


Romish*Church, ‘‘St. Joseph's Retreat.” Follow- 
ing this is a notice of the Primitive Methodist Watch 
Night. The name adopted by the denomination has 
reference to the conviction on the part of its founders 
that their church polity was more in accordance 
with the original primitive form of apostolical wor- 
ship than that in use among other Methodist sects. 
Whereas a Wesleyan Conference consists solely of 
clergymen, there is an admixture of the laity in the 
conferences of the Primitive Methodists, nor among 
the latter is there any ordination of clergymen, 
while laymen fulfil tne duty of local preachers ”’ 


and statedly conduct the ministrations in many of | degree of feeling that was not marred by any exaggera 


the chapels within the seven circuits into which 
London and the suburbs is divided. 


It was a layman who conducted the Watch-night ser- 
vice in the Primitive Methodist chapel visited by the 
writer last night. Primitiveness was not found to 
extend to the edifice in which the Watch-night was 
held. There is nothing specially primitive about an 
organ. There is stained glass in the windows and pretty 
painted open iron work runs round the front of the 
gallery. The font is quite artistic. a marble basin with 
marble doves-standing on its biink, one drinking of the 
baptismal water. Yet, spite of the littie unprimitive 
prettiness, what a contrast between the fervent, ‘‘ free 
agent” simplicity of these earnest “‘ Ranters,” and the 
gorgeous pageantry so recently quitted, in which the 
congregation seemed not necessarily to have either art 
or part. This was a genuine“ Watch-night ”"—watch- 
ing out and seeing in. ‘The body of the little chapel was 
densely. crowded. Paronts were there with their chil 
dren —‘‘ the whole fleet,” as William the Fourth would 
have said. The organ was silent, there were no artistes, 
no choristers, no elaborate musical compositions to 
accompany tho“ Ranters’” hymn. But what a hearty 
spontaneity of fervour rang out, as the artless voices 
gang such a pledge and such a prayer as are contained 
in these lincs— 

Woe never will throw off this fear 
Who hears our solemn vow : 
If, Lord, thou art well pleased to hear, 
Come down and meet us now. 

Among, the ministrators at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel there was no clergyman, All those who spoke 
wore lay local preachers ’’—not men, indeed, of great 
culture or strict grammar, rather dubious about aspi- 
rates, and hazy occasionally in concluding their 
sentences. But what strong-thinking, straight-speak- 
ing men they were, one and all! What a grip they 
had of their topic! whata homely, bright fertility of apt 
illustration! what a keen sympathy with humanity ! 
With what a manly Christian humanity did the crea- 
ture stand among his fellow-creatures in tho presence 
of his Creater! What fine racy ‘ unpulpit’’-like 
English every now and then came bursting out! That 
the words went home was evident. There was quite a 
running accompaniment—very subdued mostly, but 
occasionally becoming outspoken—of such exclamations 
as, Oh, yes!” Bless the Lord!” Thanks to God!“ 
‘Praise Him,” and so forth.“ Hymn and address 
followed each. other: alternately; the leader of the 
singing following the quaint old custom of reading out 
the hymn verse by verse before the singing. One 
speaker was especially graphic in his illustrations. 
“Some of us,“ ho said, “have had dull temporal 
times last year; but we are not speaking of them 
to-night. Consider, | bid you, whether your spi- 
ritual times were dull too, You might not help the 
bad worldly times, but every man can help dull 
times of the other kind. You all have noticed the 
breaking of a dark cloud and the bursting out of 
the sun. Prayer and faith will make tho sun shine 
for all. (‘Oh yes!’ ‘God be thanked.’) Just as the 
weaver throws with bis shuttle a dark and a 
light thread alternately to make the pattern, 80 
the dispensations that God sends are the dark threads 
needed to make us of tho right pattern.” ‘“ Linger 
not,“ said another, “over the mixed history of the past; 
take stock of your spixjjual shop to influence your doings 
in the future. Ii tho Wer comes out fight, thep go on 
in the same line, alwayskKrying to lo better ; if it 


don’t, 
do as the enterprising trader does, try to mug things 
come right by efforts in chaunels yet untried co retrieve 


your position and benofit yourselves.” There was a 
terrible thrill of impressive siguiticance in the question 
of a grey-haired, aged man—“ Where are you going 
to? You can’t stop here.” Commonplace and self- 
evalent words, tho reader in cold blood may think—he 
did not hear them. The manifest earnestness Of the 
watchers, the yearning fervour of their exclamations, 
andthe unstudied homeliness of the utterances of the 
speakeis exercised a strange infectious influence. Last 
night, in the solemn interval of silence before midnight, 
theio was no sensational interruption, The stilness was 
su dead that it seemed as if the beat ug of hun aa hearts 
might almost be heard, It only lasted five miuutes— 
perhaps scarcely that; but the time seemed, so oppres- 
sive wes the hush and so intent the expectancy, quite 
half-an-hovr, At length from the market tower behind 
the chapel rang out the slow strokes of the hour. Ihe 


6 


for 
every time the priest said, This is my body, &c., | 
the Holy Ghost came down, and the same Jesus | 


The prominent feature in the | 
former is the account of the midnight service at a | 


5 


— — 
— —— -_ 


| , , 
sounds went quivering through the hushed room, the 


intervals between the heavy inexorable strokes filled 
with a sharper vibrating tingle. The old year had gone: 
the new year had come. Slowly the worshippers rose 
from their knecling attitude. There was a short pause, 
and then, at first with a manifest tremulousness, but 
soon with swelling fulness anil fervour, rose tho strains 
of Charles Wesley’s hymn :— 

Como let us anew our journey pursue, 

Roll round with the year, 

And never stand still till the Mastor appear. 
The hymn over, a hearty hand-shaking all round 
was no inappropriate finale to the watch-night of 
the Primitive Methodists. 

Among the special notices in the J7e/egraph is 


tion of not less than 7,000 persons. 


Although the vast building was packed from floor to 
ceiling the preacher's voice could be heard by all, and 


| such is the construction of the interior that very fair 


ventilation and comparative freedom from draughts are 
preserved. Following that independent order of con- 
ducting the service which belongs peculiarly to this 
noted — — Mr. Spurgeon ote with a brief 
prayer having special reference to the closing year. A 
chapter of the Gospel next read was, as usual, illustrated 
with free commentary. But it is in the singing, per- 
haps more than in oth parts of the service, that Mr. 
Spurgoon's congregation shows peculiarity. Without 
any instrumental ee the whole assembly, con- 
ducted rather than led y one powerful male voice, not 
only joins in, but sings with spirit, in excellent unison 
and without flagging, the hymns before them. Par- 


_ ticular impressiveness was given to this part of the 


worship last night, when Mr. Spurgeon, on announcing 


a well-known hymn, requested his people to sing the 


first two verses with force, the next two softly, and 
the last with great power. This was dono with a 


tion. 


The text on which the preacher based his appeal 
was ‘‘the faithful saying.” 


Mr. Alfred J. Griffith, of Spring Hill College, 
has accepted the invitation to become the minister 
of St. James’s Congregational Church, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Dxax STANLEY’s SERMON TO THE Younc.— 
There was a large congregation of grown-up people 
as well as children at Westminster Abbey, on 
Friday afternoon, to hear the dean’s sermon to 
young persons. Dean Stanley introduced special 
psalms and lessons—the former being Psalms viii., 
xv., and cxxvii.; the latter, 1 Samuel ili. and 
Luke ii. 40—52. The anthem was from Ecclesiastes 
xii. 1—13, by Professor Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, consisting of a duet for treble voices and 
full chorus, Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth,” Ke. Before the sermon, the 
hymn, Jesu, meek and gentle!“ was sung; after 
which the dean ascended the pulpit, and preached 
a short sermon from Luke ii. 40, The Child grew, 
and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom: and 
the grace of God was upon him.” 

Der or THE Rey. Dr. Dixon, or BRADFORD. — 
The Rev. James Dixon, D. D., expired on Wed- 
nesdlay evening, at his residence, Lumb-lane, Brad- 
ford, at the ripe age of — — With the ex- 
ception of the Rev. Thomas Jackson, the deceased 
was the oldest minister in the Wesleyan body, and 
had long been one of the most eminent lcaders and 
foremost preachers. Although he had been blind 
for many years, his intellectual powers remained 
unimpaired to within a few minutes of his death, 
and — who heard the“ the old man eloquent ” 
in the pulpit will not soon forget his patriarchal 
appearance, or the strength and vigour of his dis- 
courses, his pulpit ministrations being continued 
until within the past two years. He was an able 
advocate of the missionary cause, spending a portion 
of his life in mission work at Gibraltar, where he 
was stationed in 1812, but he did not remain long 
there, returning home to prosecute his Master's 
work, Mieth almost ceaseless energy, for the long 
period of nearly sixty years, the last twelve being 
spent in Bradford, where he was well-known as 
„The Blind Preacher,” and was much esteemed not 
only by the members of his own, but by those of 
other communions. Some yearsago he was Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference, was widely known 
as the author of several theological works, bio- 
graphies, &c. ; and both as a lecturer and preacher 
he was very popular, his later sermons being much 
admired as the productions of a ripe intellect. He 
was often compared, when in the pulpit, from his 
striking and venerable appearance, to the great John 
Wesley, of whom he was one of the most devout and 
enlightened followers.—Leeds Mercury. 

Tunsripce Wei.s.—The Congregational church 
t Tunbridge Wells, after having been closed for 
welve weeks, was reopened for public worship on 
Lord’s Day, the 3lst December, when sermons 
were preached by the pastor, the Rev. J. Radford 
Thomson, M.A. The interior of the building has 
been completely reconstructed. 
been provided both for the area and the gallery ; a 
neat platform has been sübstituted for the high 
pulpit, which has been a terror to many a preacher ; 
a new gallery-front of light open ironwork has 


erected in the vestibule; an effective hot-water 
apparatus has been introduced ; improved light- 
ing has been secured by six star-burners 
endent from the ceiling; matting and carpets 
ave been laid down, the sittings have been 
uniformly cushioned, and the walls, ceiling, and 


| whole interior have been simply but tastefully 


decorated, A new organ, of greater variety and 
power than the former, is building by Messrs. 
Bevington and Sons for this place of worship. Five 


New benching has | 


| veleye ; 
replaced the former heavy plaster-panelling; a 
s:reen for the exclusion of draughts has been | 


years ago the exterior of the church was completed, 
and schoolrooune and vestries were erected, at a 
cost of about -1,400/. The improvements now 
etlected complete this- costly and commodious 
structure, and render it comfortable, attractive, 
and in every respect an ornament to the fashionable 
tow n and watering-place in the centre of which it 
is Situated. The plans were prepared by Mr. 
Pertwee, of Chelmsford, under whose superin- 
tendence they were executed by Messrs. Strange 
and Sons, of Tunbridge Wells. ‘Upwards of 1,000. 
has been already contributed towards the im prove- 
ments fund. 

DEATH OF THE Rev. R. G. LLARPER.--We regret 
to record the death of the Rev. R. G. Harper, the 
much-esteemed pastor of the congregation worship- 
ping at the Philharmonic Hall, Southampton. .The 
rev. gentleman had been in a weak state of health 
for some time past. On Sunday, December 10, he 
preached as usual to his congregation, by whom he 
was much respected and —. In the course of 
the evening he was taken suddenly ill, and ex- 
yressed a fear that his mission was at an end. Mr. 

arper never rallied afterwards, but gradually sank 
and expired on Wednesday fortnight. at the com- 
paratively early age of fifty-one. r. Harper had 
a well-cultivated mind, and was rich in stores of 
information on subjects of various kinds. He hada 
large and liberal heart, and his sympathies were active 
on the behalf of the poor and the oppressed. His 
manners were genial, frank, and hearty, and his con- 
viction worthy of a Puritanof the Commonwealth. He 
was born at Bélfast, and educated at the Queen's 
College in that city for the Presbyterian ministry, 
but afterwards made choice of Independency, to 
which system he was deeply attached. After 
spending two years at sea as a midshipman, ho 
became editor of a Belfast newspaper, and after- 
wards went to London, where he reported in the 
House of Commons and wrote articles for the 
Morning Star, His first church was in Dum- 
friesshire. He also laboured in Glasgow, and for a 
short time in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. For eight 
years he was the pastor of the Fetter-lane Church 
in London, and during the revivalservices induced 
large numbers to enter upon the path of religion 
and virtue. He went to Southampton in 1867, 
and) was pastor of Kingsfield Church for 
about two years, He then engaged the Phil- 
harmonic Hall for public worship, where he 
preached to a large congfegation up to the period 
of his lamented death. The deceased minister 
leaves a widow to mourn his loss, but no children. 
The funeral took place on Tuesday week, the 20th 
of December. ‘The hearse was followed by four 
moutning coaches and six private carriages, the 
principal mourners being Mrs. Harper, the widow, 
the Rev, George Blinkhorn, of Kingston-on-Thames, 
and the principal members of the Windsor Con- 
gregational Church. Upon the mournful proces- 
sion reaching the Cemetery Chapel, the Rev. Dr, 
Wright, of St. Agdrew’s Presbyterian Church, con- 
ducted the service, and prayers were offered by the 
Rev. H. H. Carlisle, of Above-bar Chapel, and the 
Rev. R. Caven, of the Kast-strect Baptist Chapel; 
the Rev. W. Emery, of Portland Chapel; and the 
Rev. G. Gregg, of Northam Chapel, being also in 
attendance. A large number of people assembled 
in the cemetery, indeed a great many could not 
get into the chapel, wherein nearly the whole of 
the service was performed, consequent upon the 
inclemency of the weather. Asa mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, the Windsor 
Church, and also the Kingsfield Congregational 
Charch, the scene of his first ministry in Southamp- 
ton, were partially draped in black ; and a funeral 
sermon was preached in the first-named place of 
worship on last Sunday evening by the Rev. G, 
Blinkhorn, of Kingston-on-Thames. The spacior t 
hall was crowded ; many had to go away for wart 
of even standing room, The service was most 
solemnly conducted, a profound impression of ave 
and sorrow pervaded the whole assembly. 


The sale of the December number of the Contem- 
porary Review containing the Poet Laureate’s poem 
was, we believe, not less than 10,000. a 

Mr. George Cruikshank has in preparation an 
autobiography. 

The translations of M. Paine’s ‘‘ Notes on Eng- 
land,“ which have appeared in the Dai/y News, 
will shortly be published in a collected form. 

The directors of the Crystal Palace announce that 
the first annual series of national music meetings 
will be held at the Crystal Palace during next 
summer. 

The Exhibition of Pictares by Old Masters at the 
Royal Academy opened on Monday. ‘The collec- 
tion, although smaller than those of the last two 
years, is of singular interest. It contains several 
pictures sent by Sir Richard Wallace, 

Messrs. Cassell, as will be seen from an ad- 
vertisement in our Supplement, announce the ap- 
wgrance of a second series of the Cobden Club 
— lt will contain- War, hy Emile de La- 
Primogeniture, by Hon. G. C. Brodrick ; 
Hinare-al Reform, by T. E. Cliffe Leslie; Land 
Question, by William Fowler, M. P.; Commercial 
Treaty with Germany, by J. Faucher; English 
Coinage Question, by J. Prince Smith; Trade 
Unions, by Joseph Gostick ; Colonial Question, by 
J. E. Thorold Rogers; United States Finance, &., 
by D. A. Wells, LL. D.; with an Appendix on the 
Commercial Policy of France and the Treaty with 
England of 1860, 
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Jan. 3; 1872. 


Correspondence, 
— ae 
CHURCH SCHOOLS IN WALES, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Dear Sin, — There is a National school in our town 
under the management of an archdeacon. A commis- 
sioner has been down*looking to the state of education. 
What the nature of his report is I don’t know, but 
what 1 want to understand is, whether our Church 
friends can apply for an additional grant to enlarge 
their school? If they do so, can the Educational Board 
give them the grant without consulting the feeling of 
the inhabitants on the question! There are in the town 
five Dissenting ministers (that is, if you can call the 
two Wesleyan ministers Dissenters), but the commis- 
sioner did not call upon either of us, only on the arch- 
deacon, and we are afraid that matters were quietly 
arranged between them. If you could enlighten us and 
show us our position we shall feel obliged. 


Yours, &c., 
Wales. W. J. 


[All building grants for schools the national ex- 
ohequer ceased with the year 1870. If application was 


made to the Education Department before that time the. 


case would be oonsidered in respect to its suitability to 
the wants of the population. Whatever might be the 
recommendation of the commissioner it is in the power 
of any of the inhabitants to memorialise the Lords of 
the Council, and their statements will no doubt be duly 
„ The Central Nonconformist Committee at 
Birmingham will, we are sure, be happy to give our 
correspondent precise directions how to act—if action 
is now possible. —Ed. Noncon. ] 


THE MERTHYR TYDVIL 
SCHOOL BOARD AND THE PAYMENT OF 
DENOMINATIONAL FEES. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Ain, —It is stated in your last issue that both at 


decided to pay the fees in spite 
of a memorial numerously and influenttally signed to 
protest against such fees. In consequence, however, 
of the unmistakable condemnation of the payment of 
such fees pronounced by the ratepayers at the last 
election, when the Rev. Sonley Johnstone, the oppo- 
nent of the fees, obtained three votes to every one of 
Dr. James's, their advocate, it is to be hoped that 
the board may yet be induced to reconsider their 


Respectfully yours, 
EVAN WILLIAMS. 
Merthyr, Jan. 1, 1872. 


— — 


MR. LOWE AND THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, — The following short extract seems well worthy 
of attention at the present time. It is taken from a 
letter dated 10th February, 1868, addressed by the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequor to Julian Goldsmid, 
I., M. P., M. A., and 250 graduates of the University 
of London,” in reply to a request that he would allow 


large majority of Nonconformists desire, that it may, I 
think, be read without note or comment :"— „ 
The time has come when, if we wish to be well 


abroad, we must make 
„ This can be done without 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A LONDON GRADUATE. 
January 2, 1872. 


TIMELY HELP. 
To the Rditor of the Nonconformist. 

Im, — ou were good enough to say a kind word last 
week for our movement for ministers’ daughters. It 
has soon borne fruit. Two ladies from a Northern town 
write: You will be glad to learn that we have col- 
lected more than 100“. for the building fund of Milton 
College, and this is independent of the subscriptions we 
have obtained. We thought this would cheor you at 
the beginning of the year. We are still going on” 

It does “cheer.” Having lately sent off near three 
thousand communications, and feared that almost all 
were put aside as ‘‘ begging lotters, we should be glad 
if other ladies would prove how many are favourably 
disposed towards the project, and ready to respond to a 
personal application. Will no kind hearts undertake 
this service for us, or rather for the dear girls whom the 
benevolence of our churches has overlooked ? 

Jam, Sir, yours truly, 


» WM. GUEST. 
vesend, Jan. 2, 1872. 


OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Kditor of the Nonconformist, 
Dear Sm, —I have read the articles published in 
your excellent paper on Men and Things in America 
with great ‘interest. The one on North and South” 


was admirable, every word of which I can myself | Inthe matter of education the co-operation of the reli 


verify, and I think that every intelligent unprejudiced 
American who will express his honest convictions will 
agree withme. The particulars I have read in your 
paper about Virginia induce me to say that I hope a 
good many Englishmen will come out here ; this section 
has decided advantages over all others in many respects 
as regards soil, climate, scenery, ad especially easy 
access to the senboard. 

1 came hore under the auspices of the National 
Virginia Settlement Association,” and i am entirely 
satisfied with the country. I would recommend those 
intending to follow my example to apply to the associa- 
tion, which has a special commissioner, Mr. J. J. Andrew, 
at 376, Strand, W.C. 

I hope you will continue the excellent series of Men 
and Things in America,” as they contain more genuine 
facts about the United States than anything I have 
personally seen by an English writer. 

The author is evidently a man of keen insight and 
sharp perceptions, and he must have enjoyed extra- 
ordinary facilities for obtaining information. 

Yours respectfully, 
A NORTHERN SETTLER IN VIRGINIA. 

Richmond, Dec. 13, 1871. 


MISSIONARY PAPERS. ° 


Ir may be as well for us, at the outset, to inform 
our readers as to the purpose we have in view in 
the preparation of those papers of which the pre- 
sent one is the fjist, and also the method we mean 
to pursue. Very generally among our Dissenting 
congregations, the happy practice prevails of 
devoting the first prayer-meeting in each month to 
intercession on behalf of Christian missions. At 
such meetings it is customary to read missionary 
intelligence, and this, when interesting and varied, 
is a chief help towards the feeling that is excited. 
With this view, most of our religious societies 
publish their periodical accounts of work done, and 
these are available, generally, for use at the meet- 
ings. No missionary society, however, can do 
more than represent a small—sometimes a very 
small—part of the Christian labours and results 
which are operating over the whole world ; and 
the feeling ia often expressed that it would 
be well if we could obtain a sort of résumé, 
by means of which our people could have 
more comprehensive, and so more satisfactory, 
ideas of the progress of Christ’s truth among 
mankind. We sympathise with all who are 
engaged in missionary work, and our readers will 
be glad to know, as far as possible, what is being 
done by the Christian Church at large. These 
papers are designed to meet the wants and 
sentiments thus expressed. Our method will be to 
present each month some accounts of the leading 
societies, and in addition to this to call attention 
occasionally to those societies that are less known. 
Very much more Christian work is being done in 
the world, and very much more progress is being 
achieved than the majority of Christians know of. 
We trust that by stimulating the hopes of the 
churches at home we may, in the same measure, 
strengthen their practical sympathy on behalf of 
the objects we have in view. 

Our friends of the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
strike the key-note of the new year with cheerful- 
ness. They point to many circumstances of the 
highest encouragement ; they have also many 
claims on the sympathy liberality of their 
friends, but they have no doubt these will be met. 
We do not doubt this either. Of all Christian 
denominations the Wesleyans have for some years 
past been foremost in the liberal support of mis- 
sions. Attention is called to the interest taken b 
Lord Napier, the Governor of Madras, in the wor 
of missions generally, and in the educational depart- 
ment in icular. The following is an extract 
from an address delivered by his lordship at the 


0 of the Wesleyan High School at Tanjore, 
A Deter 


The benefits of the missionary enterprise are felt in 
three directions,—in converting, teaching, and civilising 
the Indian le. 

Of the diffusion of Christianity in this country, it 
would not become me in my present position to say 
much. It is the primary object of the missionary and 
the object in which he is a perfectly free agent, un- 
fettered by connection with, or obligations to, the 
State. Yet I may still express my personal impressions. 
The ae ristianity is slow, but it is undeni- 
ablo, Every year sees the area and the number slightly 
increase. The Gospel is brought more and more to 
the doors of the poorest and most ignorant outcast people. 
I cannot but believe that the time may come when these 
classes, who have no real religious belief, and no 

lace in the social hierarchy of their own country, will 
attracted in great numbers by the truths, the 
consolations, and the benefits of the Uhristian faith. The 


| advance of Christianity has at all times been marked 


by occasional fitful and spasmodic movements in India. 
The. present period is one of moderate progression, but 
it does not exclude the expectation of rapid and con- 
tagious expansions, such as were witnessed in the six- 
teenth century in Malabar and Madura, in the last 
century in anjore, and more recently among the 
Shanars in the svuth. 


gious societies isof course inestimable to the Government 
and the people. At no previous time were the relations 
of the free educational ugencies with the Government more 
useful and harmonious. The missionary bodies have 
recently assisted the State with the greatest prompti- 
tude in effecting a modification of the scale of school fees, 
which the State could not have carried out in a satis- 
factory manner without their assent, and which was 
indispensable to the development of our educational re- 
sources, The same spirit of co-operation bas been 
shown in the manner in which the missions have ro. 
ceived the educational provisions of the Towns’ Im- 
provement Act, and the Local Funds Act. One of tho 
greatest difficulties which this Government will meet in 
working these provisions for the instruction of the 
poor will be the influence of caste, which keeps, and 
will long keep the outcast child from the municipal 
and the village schools. Missionary agency is, in my 
judgment, the only agency that can at present bring 
the benefits of teaching home to the humblest orders of 
the population; and the missions will learn to shape 
their operations so as to avail themselves of tho 
pecuniary help which the recent acts open to ew 
teaching power. But the conciliatory sentiments whic 

unite the missions with the Government are equally 
conspicuous in the relations between the missions and 
the superior classes of the native community. Nothing 
has struck me more than the intelligent confidence 
which reigns between the missionary and the Merasdar, 
—between the Englishman and the Hindu, between 


ythe teachers and the taught. This harmony between 


the Christian and the heathen must be the result of 
much di ion and forbearance on the part of the 
clergy. It is che fruit of Christian zeal, tempered by 
practical wisdom. Nor is it less honourable to the 
natives of the country that they have so quietly dis- 
cerned and appreciated the motives, the temper, and 
the methods of the foreign teachers, who labour 
among them with so much constancy and so much love, 

In conclusion, I must express my deep sense of the 
import mee of missions as a general civilising agency in 
the south of India. Imagine all these establishments 
suddenly removed! How great would be the vacancy ! 
Would not the Government lose valuable auxiliaries ! 
Would not the poor lose wise and powerful friends 
The weakness of European agency in this country is a 
frequent matter vf wonder and complaint. But how 
much weaker would this element of good appear if the 


— 


mission a the ral from the scene! It is not 


easy to overfate the value in this vast empire of a clase. 
of Englishnjen of pious lives and disinterested labours, 
living and moving in the most forsaken places, walking 
between the Governmont and the people, with devotion 
to both ; the friends of right, the adversaries of wrong, 
impartial spectators of good and evil. 

After reading this extract our readers will fully 
sympathise with the remark of the editor of the 
Wesleyan Missionary notices, that it is a favour- 
able sign for India when its rulers favour the spread 
of Christianity and of true civilisation in place of 
the grocs idolatry and barbarous customs which 
have for untold ages tyrarnised over the inhabitants 
of that country.’ 

Like other religious bodies the Wesleyans are 
turning their attention to Italy, and they are 
— 2 the purchase of premises in Rome, 
whither Mr. Perks and Mr. Pocock had gone as a 
deputation. Messrs, Budgett and Arthur had 
visited the North of England for the purpose of 
advocating the Italian mission, and everywhere they 
had met with encouragement and help. 

The rs oS the Church Miss:on, we regret 
to say, are obliged to appeal to their supporters for 
more funds. They frankly state that unless the 
deficiency at the close of last month be made u 
— 4 they will be under the necessity of with- 

— some of heir agents from the field. Most 
sincerely do we hope they may not be driven to 
that alternative, but that the knowledge that there 
is such a possibility “| rouse Churchmen to more 
liberality. We really think the case will be met 
by simply ma it known. One item of informa- 
tion from Madagascar is very interesting : 

The committee having, on the inane of the late 
Bishop of Mauritius, agreed to the formation of a Pro- 

Class, in the Mavritius, of Mal y youths, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. H. Maundrell, it 
was found necessary to obtain the consent of the Queen 
of Madagascar, without whose permission natives are 
not allowed to leave the island. Mr. Maundrell there- 
fore paid a visit to the capital, where he was kindly 
received by the Prime Minister, and the following is a 
copy of the letter in which the Prime Minister signities 
the Quoen's permission 

To the Committee of the Church Missionary Society. 

Antananarivo, 24th July, 1871. 

„Gentlemen, —I — received a letter from his 
lordship the late Bishcp of Mauritius, asking that 
some youths under the instruction of the Rev. H. 
Maundrell may be taken to Mauritius to be fu cher 
instructed there, as Mr. Maundrell's health prevents 
him 1 — oe K rin * r. 

ve heard from Mr. Maundrell that 
bishop is dead, I address my answer to you. = 

When Mr. Maundrell had an interview with me and 
told me, that as he is subject to attacks of fever, and 
no longer able to remain on the coast of Mad gascar 
during the fever season, he will remain in Mauritius 
during the part of the year when fever is prevalent, 
and that he wishes to take some of his scholars (not 
more than six) to instruct them in Mauritius, and that 
he will be responsible for their board, and will bring 
them back to Madagascar within a term of three 
years. 

have made known Mr. Maundrell’s request to Her 
Majesty the Queen of Madagascar, and she has been 
pleased to grant him what he has asked, deeming such 
an arrangement likely to promote the prosperity of the 
Church on the coast, for it will be a source of great 
pleasure to Her Majesty and myself if the kingdom of 
— advances among the coast tribos that are still igno- 

J am, gentlemen, your friend, 
: ** RAINILAIARIVONY, 
„Prime Minister.” 


Dr. Mullens, of the London Missionary Society, 
compares the position of that society as it was five 


— 
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years ago, and as it is now. We cannot do better 
than give our readers an extract from the forcible 


and stirring address with which the Chronicle opens 
the year: 


Five years ago the society needed a time of rest, of 
examination, of reconstruction. That examination has 
been made ; that reorganisation has been completed ; and 
on every side the plainest evidence has been givon that, 
under God's blessing, the society has secured and pos- 
sesses health and vitality of no mean order. Well- 
established churches in many of its missions, a rapidly- 
growing native ministry, experienced missionaries, well- 
tried principles of evangelisation, plans shaped ont by 
years of effort, and fitted for the sphere in which they. 
are tried ; all these we have. a 

At home the churches are more numerous than over : 
their members are numerous; their home efforts in | 
Sabbath-schools, ragged schools, village and town mis. 
sions, were never greater. The wealth of our churches 
is very great. Great funds for public objects have been 
established among us with little difficulty. Our chapel- 
building never ceases, and chapel debts are soon paid 
off. Would that our faith were stronger, our spirituality 
more deep, our motives more lofty, our whole life more 
heavenly! “ We have not yet attained, neither are 
alreagly perfect.” But we thank God for the grace 
which He has given; and we ask “‘ more grace for 


Gays to come. 


Wat is the matter ? 


What are these resources given to us for! Why has 
the Redeemer endowed us, at home and abroad, with 
the vital force, the reserve of unused life, which these 
things betoken None of us liveth to himself.“ Why 
has He given us these vast, resources, and, by reorgani- 
sation, given us the power to apply them more wisely 
than ever? That we may do more for Him. That we 
may rise to greater heights of usefulness, may spread 
our work over a wider surface, may preach His Gospel 
to a larger number of the multitudes perishing for lack 
of knowledge. At, this moment fields of usefulness are 
opening before us, which only new and greater exer- 
tions will enable us to occupy. 

In Madagascar we have not only to instruct the 
quarter-of-a-million converts who have placed them- 
selves under our care, but one new province has just 


been occupied, and we onl d 1 d ies | 
P e them gladly, and after this I continued to give with. 


to take possession of others. In Inner Africa, the 
chiefs of barbarous tribes having learned at last to 
appreciate the missionary's teaching, have applied for 
missionaries for their own uninstructed people. In 
Western Polynesia, a great field, untouched by any 
Christian Church, has just been examined and o- 


cupied ; and we find that it is open and ready for | 


the great agencies which, in our native churches of 


the older missions, are available for its evangelisation. pe 


Our missions in the Eastern Empires are languishing 
for that increase of mon and means which years ago 
were planned, but which we have hitherto been unable 
to supply. On every side there remaineth much land 
to be possessed.” 

These are great opportunities ; but the friends of the 
society have the resources needful to meet them. Are 
we prepared for a new consecration of life and service! 
No nobler work does the world present to us. The 
Lord bas gone before us to prepare the way. Blessings 
in the past have only fitted us for the geeat exertions to 
which we are now called. A larger income, wider work, 
deeper sympathy with the Lord's redeeming purpose, 
and a more complete and large-hearted consecration, 
are now demanded that the duties laid upon us may 
be fulfilled. ‘‘God be merciful to us and bless us, and 
cause His face to shine upon us.” Let us “ go up and. 
possess the land: for we are WI able to possess it.” 


It is always a pleasant thing to notice the deve- 
lopment of religious liberality among the converts 
from heathenism. A very interesting instance is 
recorded from India as follows: 


There may be yet some little delay before this build 


— — 


England. A man must have two or three yoars in the 
country before he can be of much practical uso as a 
missionary. Fifteen years ago, one missionary was at 
Chittagong, another at Cutwa; now there is not one at 
either of these places. There were two at Barisaul, 
two at Jessore, and three at Dacca; now only one 
brother is at each place. I do hope that the brothren 
at homo will soon be so favoured of the Lord, that they 
will be enabled to send out to India large reinforcements 
to our weakened and fainting band. 


The same missionary gives very encouraging re- 
ports of an experiment in which he has n 
engaged for some two or three years past; that, 
namely, of making the group of native churches 
under his care in the villages south of Calcutta 
self-supporting. The committee have. resolved on 
diminishing their grants to these churches by one- 
seventh each year, with a view to lead them 
gradually to independence. So far, the result 
is adequate to the expectation the missionary had 
formed. We would commend the plan to other 
societies. 

In the Bahamas group of islands the Rev. W. 
Littlewood has labou for thirty years. He is 
now at an advanced age, and looks hes 
tude on the work he has been enabled to perform. 
At his principal station, the island of Inaqua, he 
has — a church of one hundred and five 
members. This society have recently. adopted a 
mission in Rome, where the Rev. J. Wallis labour- 
ing with much success. He sends home a very 
interesting account of some of his recent journeys. 
The following gives proof of the spread of a spirit 
of inquiry: 

Tuesday, 12th.—Started very early, and passing the 
mountains, arrived at Viterbo about four p.m., a large 
city fifty miles from Rome. 

Wednesday, six a.m.—I wont to a shop and offered 
a Testament, which was refused; the same took place 
in three or four shops. Though somewhat discouraged, 
[ continnved, and the Lord opened the way. In the 


fourth and fifth shops I gave to several, who received 


out any refusals. Two colporteurs, who were at that 
time in the city, came to see me, and complained that 
the distribution woyld injure the sale. On inquiry I 


found their sale was most limited, and I gave them a 


proof that the distribution would rather help than 
hinder. I had suspended the work for a few minutes 


| while taking breakfast at the café, and forty or fifty 


rsons were standing round the door. The colporteur 
| said that those outside only wished the book because it 

was offered without price, and that they would not 

give a farthing for it. The officers of the army and 
_ gentlemen of the city had accepted it with pleasure— 
such an example always excites the people to obtain it 
for thomsolves. We therefore opened the door and let 
the people in. I then said to one, Von desire to have 

the hook?” ves. Will you give half a franc for 
it? The man pulled out the money and took 
the book. Others would have bought, but as 
very many were poor, and J do not sell, I told them 
to find a room for a meeting, and come to hear tho 
Gospel and receive the Scriptures without money. A 
room was soon found, and the hour fixed. At one 
o'clock I went to a little room, where 1 found abaut 
thirty mon ready to listen. After prayer and a short 

discourse, I entered into conversation with them. All, 
| without exception, declared their desire to become 
Christians according to the Gospel. Not being able to 
send an evangelist to them, and not expecting to re- 
turn for some time, I begged them to read at least a 
| chapter every day, and to meet together and read a 

gospel or an opistle at least once a week. o master 
of the house offered the room for the purpose, and 
thus they agreed to meet. It seems to me that this is 


ing is fully taken possession of for the daily work of the | the only way in which the work can be carried on in 


school ; but when this occurs the former building will 
be available for an object in which your Honour, and all 
true friends of India, take the deepest interest. The 
great importance of this object is, I believe, openly ad- 
vocated by them all. One of the successful competitors 
for Major Fishor's prizes, about to be awarded, makes 
distinct Mention of this subject, and says that only a 
suitable opportunity is wanted, and someone to lead the 
way, to ensure success. 


Such instances as this are happily much more 
frequent than in the pa t, and they augur well for 


‘the consolidation of Christian institutions among 


the people to whom they have so recently been in- 
troduced. 


Our Baptist friends will be engaged this month 
in services which must commend themselves to us 
all. At the Missionary Conference held at North- 
ampton in September last, Mr. Tritton called at- 
tention to the claims of India for increased 


missionary agency. It was shown not only that | 
more men were wanted to occupy new ground, but 


that they were also wanted to fill”the places of 


those who had gone, and those who were passing 


away. It was very properly suggested that thi 
was a subject calling for special prayer, and jt was 
resolved to devote to it the 15th of the present 
month. The ministers of the denomination 
also invited to preach on the subject on the pre- 
ceding Lord’s Day. The following extract from a 
letter just received from the Rev. George Kerry, 
one of the missionaries, has a direct bearing upon 
the matter :— 

Thinking of the falling off in the number of mis. 
sioraries here by death, sickness, and resignation, and 
at the same time of the difficulty of getting men in 
England to come out to India, makes me very sad. 
Is our mission to die out for want 


of labourers? Half, or nearly half of our men, are 


over fifty years of age; more than half the remainder | added to the Art Collection. 


this province. We have not the means of sending men, 
| and if the means were forthcoming, there are not the 

men to send. After commending them to God and to 
the word of His grace, which is able to build them af 
I went to another room on the other sido of the city, in 
which about one hundred persons, men and women, 
were gathored to hear and receive the Word. Here I 
repeated what took place in the former meeting, and 
found the same reception, the same warmth, the same 
earnest entreaty for my quick return. Each person 
received a Now Testament. Several women conversed 
freely. 

Mr. Wall further observes :— 


During this visit I was struck with several results 
which There long desired to see in Italy. 

1. The peoplo did something themselves. Some offered 
money for Scriptures, some found rooms, some called 


their friends, some offered wine, some helped to keep 
the crowd back, some asked me to their houses, and 
others all asked mo to come again. 

2. Rooms were found at the shortest ible notice, 


and in good situations, which in Italy is very difficult, 
and the Gospel was announced to persons of all classes, 
3. Though they felt it hard to bo left without a 
teacher, it scems tho Lord's will that the churches 
forming in this province should begin with the study 
both in public and in private of His Word. 

4. In this way a whole province might be evange- 
lised in a very short space of time by one evangelist, 
and at a comparatively small expense. 


The evangelisation of Italy is surely one of the 


most wonderful movements of our time. May the 


various churches engaged in it have grace to keep 
„the unity of the faith in the bond of peace 
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Sourn KENSINGTON Museum.—A beautiful silver 


cup, the work of Jamnitzer, the Nuremberg — 
smith and contemporary of Cellini, has just n 
The educational divi- 


are over forty — of age, and there is scarcely © sion has lately received a very curious toy house 


young man in the mission. 


labour in afew years. Who are to take the vacant 
places? The state of things in our Indian mission 1s 


such as should really awaken grave consideratioff, and 
calls for immediate action; for vacancies cannot be 
filled up at once by the mere sending of men from 


In the ordinary course of | Je in Neurembu 
things, it is certain that others will pass off the field of mas 


two centuries ago, filled with 
models of utensils of the period illustrating German 
life and manners. It is at present shown in the 
North Court. Mr. William Smith's gift of water- 
colours will be exhibited as soon as the room is pre- 
pared to receive them. 


k with grati- 
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THE EDUCATION ACT. 


THE SCHOOL-FEE QUESTION AT PLYMOUTH. 


A special meeting was held on the 19th ult. to 
consider the various amendments to the 10th bye- 
law as adopted by the board. Mr. Serpell, the 
chairman, presided, and all the members were 
present. 


The amendments to be considered were—Mr. 
RooKER :— 


That the resolution suggested in the memorial presented 
a deputation from the public meeting held at the M a 


Institute on Tuesday, ber 5th, 1871, in substitution of 


the “AW NO, 
posed bye-law No. 10 be rowinded. e that the pro- 

The Rev. J. Barrer :— 

That the draft bye-laws remain i 
accommodation 4 by the 2 — 

Mr. Pixx: \ 

That bye-law No. 10 be rescinded. / 

Mr. Rooker, in moving the resolution of which 
he had given notice, said he did not intend to 
reargue the question, or to restate the grounds 
upon which he and those who thought with him 
felt a very constant and unchangeable objcction to 
the 10th bye-law in the form in which it stood. 
The memorial, the prayer of which he now asked 
the board to adopt, was read to the board at the 
last meeting, and, as they knew, it asked the board 
to —. the resolution of the London board, 
modified to meet the circumstances of that borough. 
He was bound to say that the resolution did not in 
all respects accord with his own views. He would 
very much rather have had the question dealt 
with upon a broader principle than that of 
eompromise ; but at the same time, for the sake 
of a compromise, and for the sake of meetin 
the condition which existed in the public mind, 
he was quite prepared to move the adoption of the 
resolution in the form suggested, believing that 
during the period named the Legislature would 
decide the question in such a form as to leave it no 
longer a matter for discussion in the board. He 
believed the action of the memorialists to be per- 
fectly constitutional—perfectly in accordance with 
the Act, under which the bye-laws were submitted 
for the express pur of challenging public 
inquiry and observation. He hardly knew how 
the opinion of the memorialists could have been ex- 
pressed in a more unobjectionable form than — call- 
ing a public meeting, especially as the resolution 
which they asked the board to adopt was not of an 

ive character. 


It was a compromise which 
involved the least ible degree of concession on 
either side. The distinction between the bye-law 
and the resolution was this—the bye-law took away 
all discretion from the board, except upon the one 
point of poe However strong his objec- 
tion 2 * be to the principle involved, he 
should thus be constrained the action of 
the board to consider only whether the child 
came within the condition of poverty which 
the bye-law contemplated. The resolution of 
the memorial left the whole question open, not 
only upon the point of poverty, but upon other 
considerations which would present themselves to 
the minds of many of them. Those who felt strong 
convictions with regard to the payment of fees, 
whether upon one side or the other, would be able 
to express those opinions, which under the bye-law 
they could not do. 

The Rev. F. / E. Anruony seconded the resolution. 


derstood compromises to be mutual 
e did not see that in the resolu- 
tion. He had altered conviction in relation to 
the 10th (Jause, and therefore should still support it. 

Canon MANSFIELD felt in the same position as 
Mr. Smith. He should be to do anything 
contrary to the a of the town and of the rate- 
payers at large, but if they were to have a discus- 
sion u every case that came before them it 
would per the working of the Act very much. 
There were many tions in the memorial to 
which he could not at all submit. 

The Rev. F. E. Anrnony hoped to have con- 
tented himself with formally seconding the resolu- 
tion ; but when it was said that he and those with 
whom he acted made no concessions, he felt com- 
pelled to peck. They had made ver con- 
cessions. t was apparent from the fact that 
while they objected to the principle of the bye-law 
they were willing to let the matter rest upon the 
25th Clause. He admitted they were open to the 
reproach that they were not actuated simply by 
principle. They felt that there were very serious 
difficulties in the working of the Act that could 
only be obviated by the adoption of a middle course 
of mutual a oa as 2 sug , 4 

ition, therefore, which was en in gu 


Mr. SMITH 
concessions, an 


the resolution was one not of princi 

of expediency. The existence of Clause 

in its present form could not be * 

as the final position of the question. the 

original Act there was a — 22nd — which 
ve boards t wer to grant pecuniary assistance 

70 ublic cle — schools. That clause was 


withdrawn, and the tie between the board and the 
denominational schools, as Mr. Gladstone had said, 


‘severed ; in lieu thereof, the grant to these schools 


being increased from 33 per cent. to a maximum of 
50. Where, then, was the necessity or the claim 
for the aid proposed to be given under the 25th 
clause, which he certainly thought Would not have 
been inserted in the bill had the 50 per cent. grant 
been contemplated ? Upon this ground, and seeing 
that the ratepayers would have no control over the 
money advanced to those schools, he did not see 


* 
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how the Government could refuse to alter or repeal | opposed return of Mr. Cowban, also a Catholic, in 


thé clause. They might depend upon it that the 
difficulties of carrying out the Act would be in- 


favour of whom all the other candidates were even- 
tually induced to withdraw. In his address of 


creased tenfold by the retention of the bye-law, | thanks the new member of the school board says, 


whereas the whole of the difficulty would be re- 
moved by carrying out the resolution. Moreover, 


the repeal of the 25th Clause was only a question 
of time, more or less. 


Mr. Brernarp could not consent to give a silent | 
vote. The members of that board were not mere | 


that he thinks there is sufficient accommodation 
for the children of Burnley, and that it would be an 
extravagant waste to build unnecessary schools. 
On the school fee question Mr. Cowban remarks : 

On the payment of fees for the children of the 
extreme poor, I consider that as the education will be 


delegates, and had, after a full discussion, arrived | made compulsory, those fees must be made from 


at the conclusion to adopt this celebrated clause. 
The board was asked to put the bye-law in abey- 
ance for a time, in order really to aid the memo- 
rialists in getting rid of the 25th Clause. As to | 
discussing each individual case, why the members 
of the board would be continually watched and 
harassed by the vigilance committees of one party 
and another. Let them adhere to their bye-law, 
and go on with the work of education. Children 
were perishing for the want of it while they were 
talking, and who could tell what Kittos and what 
Giffords they might rescue from the streets ? 

In reply to Canon Mansfield and the Rev. C. T. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Rooker said the adoption of the 
resolution would certainly leave every member of 
the board — to take any line he thought fit. 

ye-law they could only consider. the 
one point of poverty. The differénce between that 
and the resolution was that under the latter, if he 
entertained an objection to the payment of the 
fees, he would be perfectly open to make it ; and 
that whatever was done would be the act of the 
majority, with which the minority would not be 
identified. 


The Rev. C. T. Wriuxtnson said that if the reso- 
lution had been presented to them before they 
the bye-law he should have seen no objec- 
to its adoption. But the circumstances under 
ch it came them were different from those 
under which it came before the London Board. In 
that case it was really a compromise, for it was 
proposed and accepted while the discussion was in 
progress, and before any decision had been arrived 
at. But in their case the bye-law had been passed, 
and it seemed to him that instead of an olive branch 
the 8 was a sword. One of the 
emen on latform at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute meeting said that one ground of the opposition 
to the bye-law was that it would strengthen the 
position of the Roman Catholios in demanding de- 
nominational education in Ireland. That morning 
conscience had been alluded to, and it was argued 
that if the fees were to be paid to denominational 
schools it would be impossible that they 
should have a grand system of national educa- 
tion, But there were many consciences to 
. Some—High Churchmen—would 
have nothing to do with a school in which 
they did not teach the Church Catechism in 
its fulness. Others—moderate Churchmen like 
himself—taught only part, represented in his case 
by the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments. 
en the Roman Catholics would not act with 
schools in which their doctrines were not taught. 
The Jews objected to the New Testament. The 
Secularists objected to any religious teaching at all, 
as a sham and a myth. The Unsectarian party 
believed fully in the value of religious teaching, but 
said it should not be 2 in their day-schools; 
and a body of Nonconformists thought the 
Bible should be read and explained without deno- 
minational teaching. Was it possible to devise any 
4 of education which would not offend one or 

o other of those classes? Therefore, there must 
be Arn way of conscience to a certain extent. 

a geod deal of further discussion the vote 
was taken, when the resolution was rejected by 
7 to 3, three members being neutral. 

The Rev. J. Bartar next moved his amendment, 
which he recommended to the consideration of the 
board as one in which all partics could unite with- 
out the slightest sacrifice of principle. They could 
not, he contended, consistently attempt to pnt the 
eT Ree clauses of the Act in force until they 
had provided board schools, so as to give people a 
choice. He believed that before the board had 
provided their accommodation, which might be in 
six months, the question would have been settled 
by Parliament. ‘The amendment was debated for 
some time, and was then put to the vote, and 
carried by 7 to6. The ooh wna who voted for it 
were the chairman, Messrs. Barter, Anthony, Cook, 
Pike, Smith, and Rooker; aud against—Messrs. 
Bowes, Norrington, Pitts, Mansfield, Burnard, 
— Wilkinson. The proceedings lasted over three 

ours. 


Croypon Snoot, Boarp Evection.— Dr. Lan- 
chester has been elected, without opposition, to a 
vacancy at this board. He is a member of the 
Church of England, but strongly opposed to the 
payment of fees to denominational schools, upon 
which question it may be remembered he lately 
headed an influential deputation to the local board. 

Brtanton Scioor Boarp ELrertox.— The resig- 


nation of the Rev. Vaughan Pryce (Congregational 


public monies ; the payment must come either from the 
Consolidated Fnnd or from tho rates. The Education 
Act wisely provides for this, and declares that those 
whose fees are thus paid shall not bo pauperised by it. 
regard this to be just, because the poorest contribute 
to the one and to the other. It would be impolitic and 
unjust to compel the poor man to send his child to 
school under a penalty, and to leave him dependent 
upon the alms of the charitable to enable him to do so. 
It must be at variance with the idea of a national 
system of education, Whilst I hold these as principles 
for the discharge of my duties asa member of the school 
board, I shall over do my utmost to prevent imposition 
on the rates, and to see that the payment of fees by the 
echool board be not made an encoure gment to negligent 
* to remove the duty of educating their children 
rom themselves tothe public. 


ScarBorouGH School Boarp Etecrion.—A 
correspondent sends us the following particulars of 
the contest, which took place December 22nd, to 
fill the vacancy on the school board for this dis- 
trict. Hosays :— ‘The trae here furnished an- 
other instance of the way public opinion is forming 
itself on the question of denominational schools. 
The election was a very important one, for out of 
the nine members of the four were the suc- 
cessful nominees of an undenominational committee 
at the election of the board, the remaining four 
being Churchmen or Roman Catholics. Thus the 
seat vacant really involved the casting vote on the 
board on many important questions. Both sides 
seemed to accept the clection as a trial of strength. 
The Church party nominated Mr. Peacock, a very 
active man in connection with their own schools, 
but a great bigot, and churchwarden, and the 
whole influence of the Church, including most of 
the well-to-do inhabitants, was excited in his 
favour. Several of the cle were active can- 
vassers on his behalf, and influence of every kind 
was brought to bear, combined with much misre- 

resentation of the opinions of the unsectarians. 

r. Barry, our candidate, was selected from several 
names proposed, by ballot at a meeting of our com- 
mittee, numbering about sixty, of which Mr. J. 
Rowntree was thechairman, and the manner in which 
that committee, mainly composed of artisans, worked 
up to the election was sa es all praise. A public 
meeting, held two days before the election, was of 
very great use—many admitting afterwards that 
they had never before understood the real issues 
involved. The polling took place on Friday, the 
22nd, from twelve to seven. During the dinner- 
hour, Mr. Barry took a decided lead, being 150 
ahead, but this majority was reduced to ninety by 
four o’vlock. It was a very wet afternoon, and 
although it had been mutually agreed that no cabs 
should be hired, this was systematically done by 
Mr. Peacock’s committee, and no doubt was of 
great advantage to them. At half-past four many 
working men left work, and from that time our 
jogity rapidly increased, until at seven o’clock 


Majority ... yi TF * 206 
We feel that the majority was not large enough to 
be decisive, and are persuaded that the battle will 
have to be fought over again at the next oppor- 
tunity, but we are quite prepared to continue the 
struggle to the end, and feel confilent of doing 
even better next time. It is impossible that the 
Church party can ever fight under more favourable 
cir :umstances than they did this time, while many 
things put us at a disadvantage, which we hope to 
peal in future. A meeting of the committee wis 
held on the 28th, when it was decided to organise 
into a permanent body,.and empower the officers 
to call members together in case of any emergency. 
A subscription to defray the entire expenses of the 
election was also undertaken.“ 


Scnoo, Boarp Prosrcutions.—The first prose- 
cution against parents for not sending children to 
school came yesterday before the stipendiary magis- 
trate at Manchester. Three persons were summoned, 
but only one of them appeared, and a warrant was 
issued for the apprehension of the other two. The 
third was against a man for not sending a little girl 
to school, but as he promised to do so, and tis was 
the first case under the compulsory powers of the 
board, the defendant was discharged with a caution. 
Several fines were on Saturday impo-el upon 
parents by the Liverpool stipendiary for Raving 
neglected to send their children to an elementary 
school. The tines varied from 5s. to 2s. 6d. 

Swansea.——-The monthly meeting of the members 
of this board was held on Friday evening. Th: only 


minister, who has removed from the neighbourhood) | point of public interest in the N had re- 


has caused a vacancy here, which was filled on the 
22nd of December. The result of the polling was 
as follows: 

‘Rev. Mr. Morgan (Church clergyman) 1, 100 


ference to the misunderstanding which has arisen 
between the school board andthe town council with 


respect to the making of arate. It will be remem- 


bered that a short ‘ine since the school board 
issued a precept requiring the council to advance 


— them 400“. on account of certain expenses which 


Mr. Mayall (Unsectarian) 1 . 925 
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BurNLEY ScHoot Boarp Exxcrion, — The 


vacancy on this board caused by the death of a 
Catholic priest was filled on the 22nd by the un- 


they had incurred, but that the council refused to 


| 


find the money, telling them in effect to get it from 
the ratepayers themselves, Subsequently the 
council agreed to advance the money, in order to 


help the school board out of their present difficulty, 
on condition that it should be repaid out of the 
first rate which they (the school board) levied. 
At the meeting of the school board held a fortnight 
ago the members were unwilling to accept the sum 
on this condition, lest it should commit them to 
the making of a rate. It was now recommended 
by the finance committee that they should pass a 
resolution accepting the 400/., and agrecing to 
repay it out of the proceeds of the first rate, sup- 
posing it should be decided by a competent tribunal 
that the board had power to make such rate, and 
that the town council could not be compelled to 
do so. The clerk said that judgment would be 
given in the Sunderland case on the 11th of January, 
and that that decision would virtuelly decide the 
oint at issne between the board and council in 
wansea. After a little conversation, a recolution 
was passed as recommended by the committee. 
Worktne or THE School Board AT ASHTON- 
UNDER-LyNE.—The majority of the school board 
of this town have declined to give any particulars 
of the disbursement of fees paid to denominational 
schools. The sectarian party, says the Engliah In- 
dependent, having increased its normal majority of 
one, by the conversion of a gentleman who was 
elected on the profession of the opposite rinciple, 
appointed an inquiry committee, of which the 
recreant Liberal was appointed chairman, and pro- 
ceeded at once to send some children to denomina- 
tional schools. In vain do the Nonconformists de- 
mand a return of the names of the children, or of 
the schools to which they = * * — 
is passed over into the hands of irresponsible 
sectarian managers, and the majority of the board 
support the committee in a decision not to say by 
* it has been received, and on whose behalf it 
has been paid. Remonstrance is all in vain. Even 
discussion is barely tolerated ; for the chairman, the 
Rev. T. T. Eagar, the rector of the parish, and a 
notorious champion of the State Church, with a 
scandalous unfairness, which is almost incredible 
to those accustomed to the orderly discussions of 
the London and other boards, continually en- 
deavours to interrupt Nonconformist speakers, and 
would probably be successfal with men of a diffe- 
rent calibre from the Rev. T. Green and Mr. 9 
Mason. Argument, however, avails nothing, for 
the omnipotent majority has made up its mind. 


The men who are thus subjected to every indignity 


have been the most steady adherents of a Govern- 
ment which has given this Tory party the power 
thus to carry out their sectarian schemes. 

Bye-taws Approvep.—Orders of Her Majesty 
in Council are published in the Gazette of the 22nd, 
sanctioning bye-laws for the compulsory attendance 
of children at school, made with the approval of the 
Education Department under the 74th section of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, by the school 
boards of London, Longton (Staffordshire), New- 
castle-under-Lyme, Oldham, Salford, Sunderland, 
Wednesbury, Chipping Wycombe, Festiniog (Meric- 
neth), Mitcham 1 Carlisle, Sutton-in Ash- 
field (Nottinghamshire), Bath, Maidstone, A'lerton 
(Yorkshire), er Carno (Montgomeryshire, 
Southampton, Bersfam (Denbighshire), Derby, 
Barnsley.. The bye-laws present few novel features 
save in the matter of the remission and payment of 
fees. Allerton, Bersham, Chipping Wycombe, 
Southampton, and Wednesbury, will, in cases of 
poverty of parents, only remit fees in their own 
schools. Salford and Barnsley adopt the imperative 
wording ‘‘shall,” and both remit ard pay under 
similar circumstances. Derby will provide for the 
children of indigent parents either in a free school 
provided under Section 26 by the board or by re- 
mitting in board sche o's ; and London have excluded 
the subject from their bye-laws altogether, having 
passed Mr. Smith’s resolution that every such ques- 
tion brought before them shall be zudividually con- 
sidered and treated as an exceptional case entirely 
on its own merits, without prejudice to the principle 
involved on either side. The remainder of these 
twenty-one bye-laws are of the ordinary character, 
and in them the boards (twelve in number) signify 
their willingness to both pay and remit in favour of 
poor parents. The Allerton Board orig.nally pro- 
posed ‘to also pay in cases where no particular 
religious instruction of a denominational kind was 
given in the schools attended, but this limitation 
was disallowed by the depertment.—School Board 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Pease, M. P., on THE Epvucation Act.— 
Mr. J. W. Peas, M. P. for South Durham, at- 
tended the annual soir of the Bondgato Wesleyan 
Day School, Darlington, on Tuesday evening, and 
delivered an address. Referring to the educational 
difficulty, he believed it would be an evil day for 
England when they should say that the Bible was 
to be the only book which should be excluded from 
their schools. He was not prepared to go wholly 
and solely for secular education. He preferred 
that, however, to what they might call wiiwlesale 
denominatiend and nothing but denominational 
education ; but, on the other hand, he wished them 
to consider whether there was not that medium 
course which they could pursue, because the only 
difficulty he saw in regard to that was the Roman 
Cathoic difficulty. That difficulty, he trusted, 
however, they would find a way through ; but they 
must have a due regard for the religious feelings of 
others, as they would have their own respected. 
Having noticed the result of a comparison between 
the systems in operation in the British and Foreign , 
schools, the National schools, and the Wesleyan 
schools, which was that they were 2 iden- 
tical as regarded Bible teaching, Mr. Pease asked 
what need was there to teach a child any creed or 
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catechism—things that went in at one ear and 
out at the other. They only wanted to teach 
him the great moral lesson contained in the 
Holy Scripture, those great truths of the 
love of God to mankind, the dealings of God 
with mankind through all ages, and to show 
him that those things were but the starting 
point of the religious experience of his future life, 
A creed was most emphatically a thing for the 
teacher ; a creed was a digest of the belief of a 
Church ; and how was it possible that they should 
all agree in every word? But, though they should 
not teach creeds to the children, he believed that 
the religious education of this country might be 
safely confided to the day-schools, on the general 
basis of that Scripture teaching which he had indi- 
cated—without creeds and catechisms, but in the 
way that the Education Act so clearly and plainly 
laid down. There was a little confusion running 
through the minds of some men who would draw a 
distinction between payments to denominational 
schools out of local rates and grants out of the 
Imperial revenue ; but, for his part, he could draw 
no distinction whatever. They maintained that if 
fees were paid to denominational schools out of 
local taxation, it was equivalent to raising a new 
church-rate, while if they made contributions out 
of the Imperial exchequer in much larger propor- 
tion, they were, in fact, making State enttowments 
of religion. But whatever was said of the local 
rate might be said of the Imperial grant in a ten- 
fold degree. But he wanted to ask them the ques- 
tion whether, on looking at those things, it was fair 
to those who had established the present school 
systems, built school-houses, and provided training 
establishments for teachers, to ral a very sudden 
change? One of the societies which had been 
alluded to sent up for examination 1,042,000 chil- 
dren, and the other 310,000, and they were educa- 
ting that number every year or two, and would it 
be fair to say that A were not prepared any 
longer to make grants to schools in which any de- 
nominational creed or catechism was taught. He 
did not think it would be fair or just, or that the 
people of England would do it in a hurry. But he 

id believe he should live to see the day when no 
Government money and no local taxation should 
go to any school in which a creed or a catechism 
was taught. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE QUEEN TO HER SUBJECTS. 
(From the London Gazette of Friday, Dec. 29.) 
WHIrTEHALL, Dec. 29. 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department 


has received Her Majesty the Queen’s commands to 
make public the following letter: 


** Winpsor Castip, Dec. 26. 

The Queen is very anxious to express her deep 
sense of the touching sympathy of the whole nation 
on the occasion of the alarming illness of her dear 
son the Prince of Wales. The universal feeling 
shown by her people during those painful, terrible 
days, and the sympathy evinced by them with her- 
self and her beloved daughter, the Princess of Wales, 
as well as the general joy at the improvement in the 
Prince of Wales’s state, have made a deep and last- 
ing impression on her heart which can never be 
effaced. It was, indeed, nothing new to her, for 
the Queen had met with the same sympathy when 
just ten years ago a similar illness removed from 
her side the mainstay of her life, the best, wisest, 
and kindest of husbands. 

„The Queen wishes to express at the same time 
on the part of the Princess of Wales her feelings of 
heartfelt gratitude, for she has been as deeply 
touched as the Queen by the great and universal 
manifestation of loyalty and sympathy. 

„The Queen cannot conclude without expressing 
her hope that her faithful subjects will continue 
their prayers to God for the complete recovery of 
her dear son to health and strength.” 

The bulletin relative to the health of the prince 
issued at noon on Wednesday was somewhat less 
favourable, announcing that he was suffering from 
an affection above the left hip-joint which retarded 
his convalescence. Su uent bulletins stated that 
the affection was less troublesome and the health of 
the patient slowly improving. On the 29th the 
Lancet issued a second edition which contained the 
following :— 


We are glad to be able to announce that tho consul- 
triion held this morning at Sandringham, between Sir 
William Jenner, Dr. Gull, and Sir James Paget, with 
special reference to the local complication from which 
his Royal Highness tlhe Prince of Wales has been suffer- 
ing for the last few diys, has resulted satisfactorily, 
The Prince of Wales is pronounced not only to have 
gained some ground generally, but to have certainly 
improve | as 2 the mischief about the left hip: 
the latter fact having boen established b, the car ful 
examinato1 instituted by Sir James Paget. We are 


glad to say, that not only is the local affcction less 


yainful than it was, but its condition in other respects 

as slightly improved, The mitigation of pain in itself 
must be rewarded as a favourable indication of no 
slight kind. 


Friday's Sandringham bulletin was signed by Sir 
W. Jeuner, Dr. Gull, and Sir James Paget. It is 
atated that the Prince of Wales had passed a good 


night and was stronger. The pain above the left 
hip was somewhat less. On Saturday it was re- 
2 that His Royal Highness had passed a rather 
ess quiet night, in consequence of the local pain, 
but in other respects the conditions were un- 
changed. The bulletin of Sunday was signed by 
Dr. Lowe as well as by the three medica! atten- 
dants abore mentioned. The prince had then less 
pain, while the general condition remained without 
change. 

The Prince of Wales slept well on Sunday night, 
and according to Monday’s bulletin, signed by Sir 
W. Jenner, Dr. Gull, Sir James Paget, and Dr. 
Lowe, the pain and feverishness were less. Yester- 
day’s report was still more favourable. It stated 
that the prince had slept well, and was going on 
favourably. 

The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
have left England for the continent. 

There was a special service of prayer held in 
Sandringham House on Sunday morning at ten 
o'clock, by Her Majesty's special command. Her 
Majesty did not attend morning service at the 
— church, but among those present were the 

rincess of Wales and the Princess Louis of Hesse, 
and other members of the Royal family. The 
service was performed by the Rev. W. L. Onslow, 
the rector. Instead of the archbishop’s prayer 
used for the recovery of His Royal Highness, the 
reverend gentleman requested the congregation to 
join with him in the Litany in imploring the 
Almighty to grant the speedy restoration of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to his usual 
health. r. Onslow preached an appropriate and 
eloquent sermon from the text, 21st chapter of Reve- 
lation, verse the 5th, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things 
new.” Hereferred more particularly to the advent 
of the coming year, and to the supposed efficacy of 
the prayers offered for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales. The daily morning prayer held in the hall 
of Sandringham House is conducted by Mr. Onslow, 
sy chaplain to their Royal Highnesses the 

rince and Princess of Wales. It is the practice 
to conclude with the following prayer 

And now, O Lord God Almighty and Father of 
Mercies, we implore Thee especially in behalf of the 
head of this family and household, who lieth sick upon his 
bed, to thine ever watchful care ; to Thine all-sufficient 
love we commend him; his body, his soul, and his spirit. 
Othou most gracious and heavenly Physician, Thou alone 
canst heal him for this life and the life which is to come. 
O most merciful Saviour and Redeemer, bless, we be- 
seech Thee, all the human means and skill used for 
his recovery, and in Thy great mercy restore him to his 
wonted health, strength, and vigour. Give to him 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness, that he may 
glorify Thy holy and blessed name for ever. 

The Queen left Sandringham for Windsor yester- 
day, and will probably proceed to Osborne on 
Friday. | 

It was recently mentioned that another case of 
nl emery had occurred at West Newton. The 
subject of it is a poor woman named Dodman, 
occasionally employed as laundress, and her ilfhess 
is rather a severe one. She has received the kindest 
attention from the royal residents at Sandringham 
House, and it has not only been supplied with 
medical attendance by the gentlemen professionally 
engaged there, but has been personally visited from 
day to day by the Princess of Wales and the Princess 


Alice, who have evinced a lively interest in her 


welfare. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury on Thursday 
addressed to the clergy of the Church of England 


a letter suggesting the discontinuance of the special | 


form of prayer on behalf of the prince, but asking 
that the prayers of congregations be invited for the 
complete restoration of His Royal Highness to 
health. 

The Prince of Wales is expected at Torquay, to 
visit that fashionable watering-place with a view of 
recruiting his health. It is ssid the Manor House, 
the residence of Sir L. Palk, Bart., M.P., will be 
placed at His Royal Highness’s disposal. 

The Queen’s New Year’s gifts to the poor of 
Windsor were distributed on Monday, with a total 
absence of ceremony, ow.ng to the absence of Her 
Majesty at Sandringham. 

A telegram states that the investiture of the 
Mayor of Limerick on ow was the occasion of 
an extraordinary scene of seditious disorder. On 
the mayor referring to the recent illness of the 
Prince of Wales, he was met with a perfect storm 
of yells, shouts, and hisses, and when 2 
to proceed he was met with cries of“ Three cheers 
for the political business.” This call was responded 
to by thunders of applause. Cries of Home rule 
for Erin!” and Down with Gladstone!” were then 
raised, ond the council broke up amid a scene of 
unparalleled confusion. 

special meeting of the Cambridge Town 
Council was held on Monday, at which a reso- 
lution was submitted concerning the conduct of 
Mr. H. Hall at the last meeting of the Council, 
and to make order or orders thereon, At the last 
meeting Mr. Hall, on the proposition of a resolu- 
tion of sympathy with the Royal family on the ill- 
ness of the Prince of Wales, said he could not pay 
his adorations, or agree that it was any question 
of Divine Providence. Ihe, princs la been ill 
from a fever, which was a natural.complant, It 


had proceeded in its natural coyrse, and he was 


glad to find that he was getting better, not for fie 
country, but for hig own sake and that of ‘his 
widowed mother, OH Monday Mr. Alderman Lrown 
‘resided in the absence of the mayer, by reason of 
illness, and a — vote of censure which his 


worship had intended to propose was introduced by 


— | 


— — — — 


Mr. Neville Goodman proposed, and Mr. Bond 
seconded, an amendment, on the ground that free 
discussion was the basis of our liberties, but both 
of them disclaimed any sympathy with the views 
put forward by Mr. Hall. The latter openly de- 
clared himself a Republican, though he thought the 
country was not yet ripe for Republican institu- 
tions. Ie denied the right of any one to thrust 
theological dogmas down his throat. Ultimately 
the resolution was carried by 24 against 5. 

It is stated that Prince Arthur is expected to 
arrive at Berlin on the I4th inst. He will be the 
guest of the Crown Prince. 

Her Majesty has sent a supply of game for the 
use of the patients in St. Thomass Hospital. 


(> 
MR. CHILDERS AT PONTEFRACT. 


Mr. Childers addressed his constituents at Ponte- 
fract on Thursday evening. This was the first 
** appearance of the right hon. gentleman since 
lis restoration to health, and he received a warm 
welcome. After opening passages expressive of 
thankfulness for the preservation of the Prince of 
Wales, the right hon. gentleman went on to avow 
with pride his cordial liscipleship of Mr. Gladstone, 
and said he should take his seat in Parliament, on 
the back Liberal benches, as a supporter of the 
Ministry. He reviewed their Irish, educational, 
and foreign policy, and gave especial Denny to Earl 
Granville for his discharge of the difficult duties of 
the Foreign Office. With reference to the naval 
administration, he defended it generally by stating 
that he left the navy more effective, contented, — 
better able to cope with an emergency than it had 
ever been since the great French war, but he 
deferred replying to charges respecting mntters of 
detail until he could meet his opponents in the 
House of Commons. 

Whatever the intention of my predecessors, I left 
the navy when I was obliged to resign office more effec- 
tive, more contented, and far more poy for any 
— than the British navy had been for many 
years—(cheers)—and that, too, at a saving to the tax- 
payer—(Hear, hear)—of at least a million and a half ora 
million and three quarters per annum. (Loud cheors.) 
I appeal fearlessly to the future history and opinion of 
this country to back me in that assertion. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Childers entered at length into the question 
of the reduction in the number of dockyard 
employés, and 1 figures to show to what ex- 
tent this was due to the changes in the policy of 
the Conservative Government. In reference to the 
future, Mr. Childers anticipated that important and 
difficult questions would come up for settlement, 

We have been asked by some to abolish the Monarchy. 
The aspect of universal loyalty displayed during the last 
few weeks will, 1 think, make those agitators rogret the 
time they have chosen. (Cheers and laughter.) Others 
would have us not only to reform, but to abolish tho 
House of Lords. Others would dissover Church and 


State. The union with Ireland is to bo abandoned 
for a mongrel theory\of Home Rule—(a laugh); and 


some foreign philosophers, who object to property, 
especially property in land, have found enough sup- 
orters hero to cluim the character of a political party, 

| Ser, gentlemen, I do not ne to any constitutional 
or social questions being wel! ventilated in Parliament, 
| but all these extravagant pre brought before 
us in the autumn do, I confess, give mo much con- 
cern. I do not wish to seo the sober thinking people 


| of England, who, I believe, are thoroughly in earnest 
in wishing 


for large, ay, even radical political 
ond administrrtive reform, frightened out of their 
wits for fear of the great lengths to which some of 
these agitators would lead them. My hops, thereforo, 
is that as one at least of these extreme proposals has 
met with its deserved fate, some of the others will be 
postponed until, at any rate, Parliament has heard all 
about them within its own walls. And if wo are freed 
from these premature agitatioys, | think we may do a 
rood dealin tho way of vigorous reforms. (Cheoers.) I 
do not wish to abolish the Church, but the condition of 
Church property absolutely requires the attention of 
statesmen. (Hear.) I wish to maintain the House of 
Lords, but I share the regret of those who favoured 
Lord Palmerston's unsuccessful attempt to introduce 
life peerages. (Hear.) I conceive nothing could bo 
more dangerous than weakening the tenure of property. 
The right hon. gentleman went on to anticipate 
the carrying of the Ballot Bill and other measures, 
and concluded with an appeal for confidence which 
was unanimougly voted by the meeting. The pro- 
ceedings closed With God Save the Queen.” 


— —— — — — — — — 


THE MURDER OF BISHOP PATTESON, 


The New Zealand mail brings the subjoined 


‘details of the murder of Bishop L'atteson and Mr. 


Atkin :--The Southern Cross dropped anchor in 


Auckland Harbour on October 31, and those who | 


had been looking forward with joy to welcoming 
the bishop again among them were struck down 
with sudden gricf at the sad intelligence with which 
we have been alrealy made acquainted by a brief 
telegram. As was most confidently predicted, the 
shocking death of the bishop and friends was due 
to the feelings of revenge which had been excited in 
the natives’ minds through gross outrages on the 
part of Europeans carrying on the infamous slave 
trade. The captain of the mission schooner (Cap- 
tain Jacob) says :—‘'It is quite. certain that some 
vessel had been here ill-using the natives a very 
short time previous to our coming, or they never 
would have killed the bishop. Every year he called 
at this place he would give the chiefs and 2 
presents, and remain a considerable part of the day 
on shore with them.“ 
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The captain’s account of the circumstances aiten- 
ding the murder is given in the Daily Southern Cross 
newspaper of November | :— 

September 4.—Commenced boati 
way of Santa Crus. During Mr. ce stay at W 
to the captain of the Emma Bell, who 


Nop very ene, a he wel ke This 
very uueas 
mischief 


that th 

e 
have boarded us six or seven miles off the land. The 
bishop had the boat lowered and went to them. (This 
was the last we saw of him alive. It low water 
the boat could not go over the reef. The „as it 
rens 
8 two chiefs, Tan otu, 
the other canoes remaining with the boat. 
About the bishop ha on 
shore the boat 
firing several 
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The last sentence of this extract is not quite oor- 
rect. One of the bishop's clergy, writing from 


Auckland on November 1, says :— 
In one 


— * 


lar that account (the captain's) is incor- 
least it conveys an incorrect im „ it 


in 

But —— sa 
signified that his life bad 

away as “‘utu,” or payment for five lives of their 

countrymen, who had no doubt been shot by the kid 

W 


kid 

briet extract from C 4 0 ve ives 

the sad scene: — 21st.—Commi Ae 
27th. — 


to the deep, Mr. Bruok reading the service. 
Poor Atkin died ;-he was in t agony for four 
hours before his death. —8 


Tue steadily increasing price of butcher’s meat is 
again forcing the subject of our fool supplies upon 
public attention, but as there are no indications of 
our population abandoning their carnivorous habits 


and taking to vegetarianism, the question of 


cheap meat acquires a more than ordinary interest 
in families where the butcher's bill forms a con- 
spicuous feature in the domestic expenditure. Good 
meat is now, in many places, double the price it 
was afew years ago, when the cattle plague and 
the foot-and-mouth disease were yet things of the 
future. The days when it was possible to buy 
good mutton at sixpence the pound, or beef at 
sovenpence, are long si passed away, never, we 
fear, to return. Unless you reside in cheap neigh- 
bourhoods, and are content to put up with inferior 
meat, you must be prepared to pay as high as four- 
teenpence for the best mutton, and nearly as much 
for beef. This is a very serious matter. We 
suppose it must be concluded that this is no fault 
of the butcher, for higher prices really mean dimi- 
nished consumption and lessened profits; neither 
is it the fault of farmers or graziers, for the 
enhanced prices obtained for oxen and sheep barely 
recoup the losses occasioned by diseased animals. 
This is a fact which tells seriously upon the 
domestic economy of all classes, especially of the 
artisan. The increased cost of provisions outstrips 
the rise in the rate of wages. Everywhere the cost 
of living is rapidly increasing. The income which 
would maintain a family twenty years ago, even if 
carefully economised will not suffice in the present 
day. We are growing too numerous to be 
adequately fed by means of the existing supplies 
of animal food which are easily available. 


But while meat is both scarce and dear in Eng- 
land, there are lands where it is incredibly plentiful 
and cheap. On previous occasions we have alluded 
to the efforts being made to bring the surplus 
animal food of Australia and South America to 
these shores, and it ic with great satisfaction we 
observe that those endeavours are still bei 
vigorously prosecuted. The vast quantity o 
animal food e of being furnished to us by our 
Antipodean fellow-subjects has been illustrated by 
Mr. Edward Wilson, who, in a recent speech, said 
that in Australia and New Zealand there are at the 
present time about 60,000,000 sheep and 5,300,000 
cattle. It has been calculated that one-fourth of 
this enormous should be available annu- 
ally as surplus s to be slain for food. This, 
at SOlbs. weight per sheep and 700Ibs. per bullock, 
would give about 750,000 tons weight of animal 
food. If this were disposed of in England at 6d. 

r Ib., it would resent a e of nearly 
£2. 000, 0001. sterling, equal to about one 
— per head per week of the 

nited King lom. The one difficulty is how the 
needed food is to be got hére. At present nearly 
all the meat is imported in tins, the 8 weight 
of each tin being about six pounds. The meat 
preserved in fat, as sold by Mr. Tallerman, has for 
the present disap from the market that 
gentleman, to whom much of the agitation in favour 
of Australian meat is unquestionably due, having 
devoted his attention to that rved in tins. 
Tinned meat needs no recommendation. Providi 
that the purchaser has obtained a tin of sou 
meat, not inferior English beef or mutton—the 
latter being sometimes sold as Australian—he will 
be quite satisfied with the contents. In fact, 
Australian meat has taken the place of breakfast 
bacon in many middle-class households. When 
introduced into 1 schools, reformatories, and 
other public institutions, it is invariably preferred, 
especially in the form of soup, a dish for which it 
is specially adapted. The tinned meat is also 
cheaper than butchers’ meat. It was stated the 
other day that the Liverpool Corporation would 
save 7500 per annum by feeding the prisoners in 
r gaol on Australian instead of fresh 


If anyone, however, ought to gain by the intro- 
duction of Australian meat, it isthe artisan. Meat 
is as necessary to him as fuel to a steam-engine. 
The harder his work, the better must he be fed. 
If he cannot pay for English meat, we must place 
within his reach that from Australia. But he 
eat it? This is a question still to be answered, 
but our impression is that the prejudice formerly 
existing is rapidly disappearing. The real difficulty 
seems to be, not the disinclination of the working 
man artisan to try Australian meat, but his inability 
to procure it in small quantities. He cannot pur- 
chase less than four pounds at a time, frequently 
he must take six. in, he is asked to purchase 
a red-coloured tin, without being able to ascertain 
the nature of its contents, which may be or 
bad, for t he knows. Then he is asked to buy 
a formidable-looking knife, with which to open the 
tin. All this acts as a serious deterrent, for which 
there is but one remedy : the meat must be sold 
out of the tins, and in small quantities. Where 
the experiment has been made it has met with a 
fair measure of success, but it will never 9 1 
succeed until it has been tried by regular butchers 
and keepers of cookshops and eating-houses. If 
our bu were wise, they would take some steps 
to get the new trade into their own hands. They 
would thus secure to themselves a new source of 
profit. We fear, however, they will not discover 
their mistake until too late. esl the Austra- 
lian supplies — 4 4 — to affect the price of 
fresh meat in sev places, notably in the manu- 
facturing districts, where the demand is steadily 
increasing, thanks to the introduction of the tinned 
meats into the co-operative stores so numerous in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

What is most wanted is me ees of foreign meat 
pale Cane Soe Sas in ting. Once bri 
over e carcase in good condi- 
tion, and the success of the experim as ald be 
assured. Recently a New South Wales preserver 
forwarded several halves of sheep, cured and dried 
like bacon, but ye | proved too ‘‘ leathery,” the 
fat too much like tallow to find their way into the 
market. An effort was also made to import live 
cattle from South America, but the venture proved 
a loss. e are far from being dis- 
couraged. They know that a large fortune awaits 
—— wae Ss successfully — By problem of 

ging superabundance o in Australia 
and America to the su t mouths in 


Europe. Hence, the many persistent efforts to dis- 
cover a ch and effectual mode of preserving 
meat. One of the latest is that advocated by Mr. 


Henby, and is thus described— 

Flesh in its natural condition consists of about 
2 parts of water and twenty-five of solids. 
M Bie ye f ain age to subject the flesh, after being 
deprived of , to a definite amount of pressure in 
hydraulic or other machines, whereby the meat juice is 
partially squeezed out, the meat being thus de- 
prived of the excessive moisture which, under ordinary 
circumstances, interferes with its preservation, is put 
inte tins, cooked, and rendered available for the Euro- 
pean markets. The juice abstracted becomes, after 
treatment, from its nutritious qualities, more valuable 
than the meat itself. In order to carry out the system 
a company has been formed, entitled, The River Plate 
Pressure Meat Preserving Company (Limited), with a 
capital of 150,000/. in 102. shares, 


Under the title of the Food Preserving Company. 
ati 


(Limited), the prospectus of another un 


ation of the 


has been issued, with a capital of 100,000/., in 20, 000 
shares of 5. each. This company proposes to 
carry out what is called the vacuum proccss, 
the special feature of which is that poultry; game, 
fish, and whole joints of beef and mutton, can be 
readily preserved without bone. In addition to these 
processes we have that in which refrigeration is the 
active principle, and which many believe to be the 
method ultimately destined to supersede all others. 
At present the difficulty consists in obtaining ves- 


| sels specially constructed, with cold-air chambers 


and other requisites; the cost of this process 
being very great. Could this obstacle be surmounted, 
we might soon have fresh joints of beef from South 
America and fresh legs of mutton from Australia 


sold in ish shops. But though this desirable re- 
sult has yet to be achieved, the progress in meat- 
ing has been so rapid, that it is not too san- 


ine to believe that we shall ere long receive im- 

— supplies of meat from abroad, and that the 

rice of animal food, if not decidedly cheap, will 
all to a reasonable rate. 


Epitome of Nebos. 


— 


It is expeoted that the University College for 
Wales will be opened 4 — October. 

It is stated that the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugenie will shortly leave Chislehurst for 
Torquay. 

Mr. a Morley, M. P., has contributed 50“. 
to assist 5 work of maintaining the rights of the 

le to ing Forest. 
Per. plas arg the Liberal M.P. for Bucks, who, 
it will be remembered, met with an accident while 
shooting some weeks back, although progressing 
favourably, is unable to articulate, or even to sign 
his name. 

Within the last few days the Governors of the 
London Hospital have received the munificent 
donation of 1,000/., from a benevolent individual 
who wishes to be known only as A Friend.” This 
indeed is that charity which vaunteth not itself. 

Mr. John Richard Quain, Q.C., has been ap- 

inted a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, to 
Bill the vacancy caused by the demise of the late 
Sir George Hayes, which took place on the 24th of 
November, 1869. 

A man, named Samuel Levanne, described by 
the police as an old skeleton-key thief, and against 
whom several convictions were recorded, was on 
Monday sentenced by the assistant-judge of the 
Middlesex Sessions to ten years’ servitude. 

A Plymouth tradesman, named Richard John 
Mitchell, was inspecting the Christmas decorations 
at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, when he was 
seen to in the aisle, and almost immediately 
he fell dead in his son’s arms. 

The Kentish Observer states that at a recent 
meeting of the clergy at the Bishop of Dover's 
house, it was determined that for the future they 
would decline to accept scarves and hatbands at 
funerals. 

The Leeds Town Council has resolved to oppose 
the application to Parliament for a tramway to 
the People’s Park at Roundhay, alleging that 
tramways cannot be satisfactorily wor on mac- 
adamised roads. 

The United Service Gazette hears that the army 
estimates are being preparcd with the view of con- 
siderably reducing the number of rank-and-file. 
Some fix the reduction at 6,000 men ; but our con- 
tem ey can hardly believe that figure to be 

0. 

According to the Observer, Mr. Denison will, on 
his retirement from 3 be raised to 
the peerage, with the of viscount. In this 
the usual precedent is followed. ~The late 
was created Viscount Eversley, and Mr. Manners 
Sutton was made Viscount Canterbury. 

The Dublin metropolitan meeting in favour of 
the resolutions of the Irish Catholic hierarchy and 
in support of denominational education, which was 


in uence. of the illness of the 
ince of Wales, will take place on the 17th of 
January next. 


It is officially announced that Mr. C. R. 0 
the Attorney for Ireland, is to succeed the 
late Mr. Justice George in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Mr. Dowse being to the Attorney- 
esc ae 3 It is stated that the new Solicitor- 
General will probably be either Serjeant Armstrong 
or Mr. Palles, Q.C. 

A barone is to be conferred on the Right Hon. 
Alexander one of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, in consideration 
of his services in connection with the Education 
Board, on which he has long held the intment 
of Resident Commissioner, from ich he now 
retires. 

The agitation for increased wages and a reduc- 
tion in the number of working hours is extending 
among railway employés. The and plate- 
layers on the Forest of Dean™ South Wales 
sec ion of the Great Western Railway, have now 
determined to memorialise the directors for an ad- 
vance of wages, and a reduction in the number of 
hours to fifty-four per week. 

At a prayer-meeting which was held after the 
usual service at the Wesleyan Chapel, Ibstock, near 
Leicester, on Sunday evening, a collier, named 
Thomas Smith, aged thirty-seven, who was in the 
act of giving out the first hymn, suddenly fell 
backwards, and was picked up lifeless. ath 


— — to have been caused by disease of the. 
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Rev .ewing the year 1871, the Manchester Exam:ner 
states that the cotton districts have had a return of 
those busy times which certain prophets told us 
some years ago had gone for ever. The cotton 
manufacture, so far from having disappeared as one 
of our * industries, has more capital embarked 
in it at this moment, and finds employment for a 
— number of workpeople, than at any former 

ri 


Among the passengere by the mail packet 
Nyanza, which arrived at Southampton on Satur- 
day, was the Abyssinian Pr'nce 1 son of 
the late Emperor Theodore. He has been travelling 
in India and China, and has grown a fine youth. 
He has forgotten his native language—the Abys 
sinian—and is dreesed like a young English gentle- 
man. He has come home to commence his English 
education. 

It is stated by the Manchester Courier that in 
the event of Mr. Chichester Fortesc 1e retiring from 
23 of the Board of Trade, and his 
tr er to the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, the 
pes he would vacate would be given to Lord 

ufferin, without a seat in the Cabinet. This would 
leave the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster 
at the disposal of Mr. John Bright, who by accept- 
ng it would re-enter the Cabinet—which is not at 
all likely, we imaging. 

On Saturday the boiler of a traction engine ex- 
ploded in Glasgow. There was a crowd about at 
the time, which had gathered to watch the eng!ne 


work, and the effects of the explosion were most | 


disastrous. The paving-stones were torn up and 
hurled like grape-shot into the midst of the crowd. 
© persons were killed on the spot, four more 
have since died, aod six are not ex] »cted to 
survive. Forty others were more or Id s er ‘1. 
The Newcastle Chronicle tells a strange story of 
somnambulism. The landlady of a house at Dar- 
lington hearing a strange noise in the b-droom 
where her lodger, a youth, had gone to rest, 
entered the room, upon which he instantly jumped 
out of bed, and pickinz up a vocket-kvife stabbed 
himself tu ce in the side. It is said that there is 
no doubt the youth wes as!oep, and was unconsc ous 
of what he wes doing. His statement is, that he 
dreamed he had stibbod himself, The wounds are 
not likely to be serioas. 


FORFICN MISCELLANY. 


The students of Mo cow who sited the adde s 
in ‘svour of the liber ty of the pres have ven 
without e~ce;). on. banshed to Siber.s. | 

Adv.ces ey fa bw. ce from NewC.* „ 
state ihre. go dis oc g on d in this coloay ii. - 
sider bie give’, 

Accordiug to a tele em from Ceylon, 472 bags 


cf mails have been recovered from the wreck of the 


the city of Rome against the 


Rangoon at Point de Galle. The vessel hud a 
heavy Australian mail on boerd when she was 
u cocked, 

DVU KA Ds AT T : A\tTPopEs,—In aiswer to 
an rpp:.. on seve times brought under their 
not ce, be View an Govern neat have covseniind 
to give as. e or an osylum for ibebrial gz. “ with 
suftabio buildings upon it,” and a graut of Il. col- 
lecvel prive.ely, condit onolly on the publ'e f + 
con ibaiing a few hund-eds as a p oof of ier 
eais et. eis in the matter. * 

A rronauixd Mikapo,—The Jap enge Mikado, 


in pursuance of his policy to popr'ar'xe b Govern. | 
fog rs ' monopolies, carried on for the benefit of the rate- 


ment, ‘avely appearod in the sircets of Yedo, drivea 


in en Euglish carrie ge, four - in- haud, with only four 


running fooumen. Subrequently, he walked out 
una.tevded, and has icsued an 3 order ſoc- 
bidd ag che per’ovmence of obeisances and cere- 
mou‘es formerly prescribed by Jaw on thore who 
met the Mibedo face to face or were pa- od by his 
offic'al «able... 

The Tawaany Gaxa.—On Dec. 15, the grand 
Court of General Session brought in indictments 
charg:ug ‘Tweed with felony and Conrolly with mis- 
demeanour i 1 oflice, A bench warrant was at once 
issved, and Tweed promptly arrested. He was 
bailed vat. the amount of the bail be’ 14 two m'llioa 
doll). e. A few days aiter he fled the city. The 
inrdic went asuinst Mr. Conolly referred to alleged 
fraudule it opecutions in paying city ger bills and 
sha-ing che proceeds. Mr. Connolly is „ili in 
Ludlow-si.cet gaol ; but warrants have b en sg. ved 
upon him, end vigilant means will be taken (o pre- 
vent e ny escape. 

Tus Drrpcixve or tHe Tiper.—Just now the 
finest river ushinz in the world is about to begin. 
The Tiber is to be dragged for its hidden aatiquicies. 
Signor Castellani, Prince Odescalchi, the Marquis 
Vitelleschi, Mr. Story, the eminent American 
sculptor, and the bistorian Mommsen, are come o- 
tho who have taken the matter up. Herr Momm- 
sen has no doubt that the search will lead to the 
discovery of t artistic and archeological tea- 
sures, “especially in bronzes.” The works of the 
society will be carried on, we may say, hand in 
hand with those of the engineers engaged to protcct 
riodical rave ges o? 

river. Sport royal may antic pated —‘or 
twenty-five centuries have ground-baited those fish- 
ing deeps. Daily Telogvaph. 
|... KOZEN TO Deata.—A gentleman who arrived in 
K as city on the 9th of December informed the 
Kansas city Times that the Sunday previous a 
terrible affair occurred in Salino county, Nebraska. 
A party of emigrants with their families were 
passing through the county westward, when, the 


cold coastautly increasing, they concluded to ce-np 


and light a fire. They were on a piece of E Zh 


| cco! in sum me aad bitterly cold in er. I the 


prairie several miles from any hou:e, but three 
miles from them was a piece of timberland. After 
uuhitching their teams the men started for this 
{ Not returning for several 


. mber to procure fuel. 
hours, the women left their children rnd s get d t 
hunt for them. This is all that is Howa, S., ve tat 
‘he next day the bodiss of sevenicen persons who 
per “hed from the irtense cod were ound. The 
childven, who were left in the wagons, were the 
only suxv.vors of the pu-ty. 

Lusen IN Pacis.—The Ath*revm remarks thet 
che luxury of Pais is ev.denily pot stinted for 
want of money to purchase those costly decorative 
articles to which artists refuse the honouc of being 
works of arv—e.g., at a recent sale two mago‘ficent 
chirvey scones, “mp. Louis XVI., in brot e, sold 
for 19,000 fruacs ; a time piece, eme period, sold 
for 9,100 francs ; two cussoleties of bror.e sold for 
14,00) frenes. 

Avsorutn L‘oy Mry ster IN Amevica.—The 
N Tor T’mes df the 20th u't. says tha Mi.s Mary 
H. Gray™ was orda‘ned es pastor of the Unit sian 
Chrveb, Mar sgeld, Bristol County, Mas huet, 
on Taurg“ y, Dec. 14. She is a gr-ua'e of the 
State Nor.nal School at Salem, durug Ler attend 
ance at which place she first bec. ane inte ested in 


the mir ‘evial work. After graduet'on she pursucd 


ander the direchon of Rev. Olympia Brown, of 


Beidgeport, Conn., then at Weymouth, Mass., the 


covese of stody pre cribed at the Univer,alist 
Theological School at Canton. For the past ycor 
she has ben ber eng as pastor of the church in 
Mansfield, over which she has now bea ordained. 
The lady is the fret who ha: entered the Unitorian 
mini try in Mr achu etts, and te s cond in the 
denomi , on, Mrs. Celia Bur'eizh, of Diooklyn, 
Conn., be’ + the first. 

Ponte Fevisne IN Atsacn.—A corre pondent 


me ee — — — 


W. s to the Spectaior from Alsace respect the . 


cond tion of the proviuce and the temp:r oi the 
population. He states that there hon been a large 
e-odus i % Fr ace, but it comps. lange pro- 
no: on of noa-Al.a. an elemenis; e French rot- 
dentz (end the were very many ‘a the towus, 
c cindy iia Si-usbourg) takin their do .riure, 
Dei it isa olucelv ut ue that ey fr vil' g of c:and- 
1 or any br. edges of fudext.y have left, or ave 
mi d- d to leave the couvay. The splendid 
me -chenlpacvicl, sof Mi" 1an_en bavede'erm acdno 
toem'-r be, thon rh obe Gei nan is admi cd across 
bebe thresholds, fd wowbere is the bote ferlinz 
po er:-cor wow . tncorclusionthe n ier: „: 
— οο um my mo 
* con he wou, it oely cher »covinelsl ber aveut 
be inion tio a cn d. I triak that the Ge-mans 


‘on is. that che Al. 


—ͤů— —— — 


h ve condcucied them-elvc> with much jud mant co | the supply. 


„ Tueir blunders h.ve ben trivial, while toey 
have already endow’ J the country wth so ne 
mcs den likely to have permanen,; codsequerc s. 
Bat my wnind miagives me that i? they pees st fa 
eng military .ety es to soon as next year on the 
A‘... aos, they w'l inceeae public i ai‘oa 
g levon d, aad re’. «! “ora considerable while the 
vert peeves of ov, vic accomiJat-on in my opinion 
al cd vy ucou.e' ously go'ag on.“ 

In: Go vencuce LENS. NG Svsi eM An Mul- 
NIsH“D DRUNKENNE®SS.—In speaking of the Christ - 
mas festivities, the Gottenburg correcpondent of 
the Pot says: — There is a very great improve- 
ment iu the marked diminuijon of drunkenness and 
its con-equent perism and crime, The course 
that has been followed has been by the transfer of 
the license system to properly-constituted local 


ayers, to whom the whole profits are accounted 
or. The sum paid to the munic‘pality for licences 
was 4,800/., which the local monopoly agreed to 
continue, and they further paid last year 6,200/. as 
the profit derived from the sale of spirits, thus 
iving to the town, from that source alone, the 
ge sum of 11,000/.; while, from the police 
reports, it is shown that the cases of drunken- 
ness, which in 1865 (the year before the system was 
begun) were 2,070, were reduced in the su uent 
year. --1866, to 1,424; 1867, to 1,375; and 1868, 
to 1,312 ; thougk in 1869 they again rose to 1,445, 
and in 1870 to 1,416, during which, however, it 
should be l sown there hed been a considerable n 
crease in the populavion. But thece figures show 
but d swall portion of the improvement res!ly 
effected, as there hes also been a remarkable de- 
creaze in c.ime, and if the same principle of local 
monopoly were to be introduced into England, 
there could be no doubt that it would furnish a 
fund from which not only could a fair compe isation 
be given iw vested interests, but à gie. t relief to 
local kues could also be speedily afforded.” | 
JD awosp-¥1h498 of Sours A¥<ica,—A corre- 
spo ent of the Allge:i cine Zu, pao! hes ia that 
pener an cccount of his e. poet eng during a recent 
Veit i» the diamond-fields at the Cape. He 8 ys 
‘hat on the joursey from Capetown he suffered 
geatly from the want of water, (be road 
through a de'ert and treeless country. The pleces 
where diamonds are found sre mostly to cades 
Without a bush or streem; the banks of the Val. 
however, on which there are several diamond-felds, 
are very beautiiul, consisting of black piilars of 
basalt rising irom a mass of porphyry, which resis 
on a basis o: syenite. The surface of the he is 
covered with an al'uy.al sand, and in it found 
diamonds, together with agate, turmaline, jasper, 
and opels. Wells are dug here 30ft. in w.dth and 
26ft. in depth—a work which often occupies a 
twelvemonth, for the basalt is extremely difficult to 
penetrete. The heicht of the diomond-fields is 
about 6,000 b. above the sea-level ; the climate is 


¢ 


. 


— 


hotel at Pniel (on the Vaal) you may, if you make 
an arrangement by the month, live on two shillin 
a day. e correspondent adds that no one should 
go to the fields in the hope of finding diamonds 
unless he beings at least . with. him, and is 
prepares to siay for six months. He worked nine 
ours a dey for two months, in which period 
he and bis companions du up 3,700ft. of ground; 
yet they found nothing, although close to them a 


| man dug up a diamond of sixty-four carats, and a 


woman found another in pulling up some grass. 


Tae Reavitpexe or Curcaco.—A co ndent 
of the New York Tribune, writing from Chicago on 
tne 2nd inst., says :—‘ Nature, since the memorable 
day of wrath on which Chicago was left half in 
ruins, has smiled upon the city, and the work of 
reconstruction has — earnestly on, aided by the 
beautiful hazy weather peculiar to the North-West, 
and known as the Indian summer; but, recently a 
snowstorm came on suddenly, and the heaps of 
débris and the half-built walls were covered with 


snow-heaps that seem. to de*y further progress. 
The snow, however, has merely impeded, not 
stopped, the work of rebu:lding, for everywhere is 


heard the click of trowel and the stroke of hammer. 
Owners, contemplating round rents, are anxious to 
Rave their buildings up; and mechanics, in the 
cujoymeut of wages which two months ago would 
have been thought fabulous, are quite superior to 
all meicoro'o.ical inconveniences. If any one 
thinks tht Chicago has lost her population, and 
with it her enterprise, he should stand upon 
Mad'son, Ra dolph, or Lake-street bridges at dusk, 
and watch the myziads of labourers and mechanics 
that, having fin shed their day’s work in the ruins, 
crowd over those structvres to their homes in the 
West Divis on. So innumerwble are they that they 
com to rise om the brick bess like coveys of 
wild fowl. It is gratifying to know that these 
meu ere toi'ing not only to rebuild Chicago, but, 
uvder skilful dicoction, aud backed by shrewd 
capitalistic, to rebuild it of marble. The foundations 


that they are laying are broad end deep, and tie 


soperstructu as thet are to rise upon them will be 
ma sive and m.jnilicent, There is earnest promise 
of this in nearly all that in the way of rebuilding 
has already bxen done; and builders who 1 
to await the spring’s coming before laying ther 
foundations, do to that they may form their plans 
on the s ne majnificent scale. The work of 
removing débria was, and continues to be, one of 
appaliing prupertions. Notwithstanding that the 
teaming favi'itios o“ the city are large, and that 
are re» orced by farmeis, who drive in from a 
cweuit of 100 miles, yet the demand far exceeds 
Teamsters and their wagons receive 
abort six dols. a-duy.“ 


LATEST NEWS. 


Her Majesty is oe according to the Echo, td 
open the session of Parliament in person. Two 
conditions are attached to this arraugement—tho 
one having reference to the state of the Prinve of 
Wales, and tho other to the Queen's own health. 


At the various county quarter sessiong, now being 
held many addresses of congratulation to Her 
Majesty and to the Princess of Wales nave been 
voted. Similar manifestations of loyalty and of 
ac.ticfection at the which the Heir Ap- 
parent is now making, have been witnesced at 
recent mevtings of other public bodies. 

By the death of Lord Kensington, Colonel the 
Hon. W. Edwardes, M. P. for Haverfordwest, suc- 
ceeds to the title. As, however, the barony is in 
the pee of Ireland only, his lordship will not be 
compelled to vacate his seat. 

The annual meeting of the Pastors’ College, in 
conpeci:on with the Surrey Tabernacle, was held 
in that building last evening, when Mr. Spurgeon 
delivercd an address descriptive of his experiences 
during his rceent visit to Nice and Rome. 

Some of the Democratic electors of Paris are not 
satisfied with the position which M. Victor Hugo 
takes up in refasing to accept what is callod the 
„imperative mandate, and at a committee meeting 
the other night they maintained that a menber 
ought to be the servant of bis constituents. No 
resolution against M. Hugo was, however, passed. 

The of the i rs appointed to inquire 
into the’ eomfition ofthe Smallpox Hospital at 
Hampstead has been issued. They find nothing 
whatever in any one of the teven charges as matter 
for reprehension, and declare their opinion that 


seldom have accusat:ons £0 general in character, 8 
wide in their scope, and so seriously arousing ublic 
auxiety, be en upon such slight aud — 
G 


A Barcnevor’s ARCADIA.—It appears that a 
womai-hating establishment has existed at a 
borders of 


“‘hecsaly and Mecedonia, A pur) pre of the 
Court 4 thus describes it — It is a monastic 


The very idea of woman, whether as sister, wife, 

seems to be wholly lost. To all sour 

old bachelors who complain of the wiles of women 
to 


seeking to entrap them into marriage, thia terri- 
tory, belongi Mount Athos, can safely be re- 
co as a haven of refuge.” 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 

post free, at the reduced price of 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 

to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
ane for Advertising in Tux NonNcONFORMIST sre as 
Fach additional Line 4— a 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
LEADER Paces. 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 


Published 
that all P 


street, 
i ＋—＋— of all classes will find Tun Nonconrormist 
av Medium for their announcements. 


Tun Nonconrormist is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ErRatum.—In our notice of Divine Footsteps” last 
week, for Lolland read Folland.” 
Fact. — Thanks. His letter is best omitted. 
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- SUMMARY. 


E of sympathy and 

on with the recent ing i 

— = and sa 17 these manifestations 
ve e “a lasting impression 

on her heart never to be effaced. So remark- 


has no doubt 
in hearts of all 
Her 8 subjects, who will rejoice with 
her that the Prince is on the high road to com- 


to some extent re- 
flected in the revenue returns of the quarter 
There is an increase in all branches, except the 
Post Office—the improvement being nearly a 
million sterling, u both the quarter and 
the year. But the the financial 


lump sum, as well as other im Many of 

y discover 
we have not erred ; but may console them- 
selves for the excepti drain upon their 
pockets for „ the Queen's taxes during the 
t month with the confident belief that 
r. Lowe will command a large lus—three 
millions, say some ine e—and be 
able to dispense with at least twopence of the 
income-tax of sixpence in the pound. 

The public speeches of the week have in- 
cluded two of exceptional interest. Mr. Childers, 
restored to health, has addressed his consti- 
tuents. The ex-First Lord of the Admiralty 
warmly eulogised the Ministry of which he is 
no longer a member, vindi his own naval 


administration, and asked for reform rather than 
me includes the 


revolution. 


8 ig with more responsibility, and there- 
fore wi 
Oxford on Monday, reviewed and approved of 
the work of last session, drew a good and 
amiable a from the pluck of the obstruc- 
tives who nearly defeated him on the purchase 
question last session ; boasted that the Govern- 
ment have thrown upon the Civil Service aud 
the army ‘‘ to every family in the kingdom, so 


ArtTuur Mia (to whom it is — peop 
— be made payable), 18, Bouy - 


j and 
— wo — her subjects ioyaly in co ex- | by 


, 


that every well-educated boy may present 
himself for competitive examination; and re- 
ferred to the drink question in a way that 
foreshadowed serious legislation. His unofficial 
colleague, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, vigorously 
supported the creed of et members 2 — 

— pointing out that we spend twenty 
a bey —— itn in 1851, and that a 
thoroughly economical policy would give the 
employer ‘‘a free income,” and the employed 
%a free breakfast table. 

At the beginning of a New Year we can look 
upon the state of Ireland with hopefulness, if not 
with complacency, The general condition of the 
country ts „The 


the same shocking character. There are still 
some heinous crimes, such as the attack upon 
the bank clerks near Borrisokane, but they do 
not indicate any lawless combination of the 
le, but are the acts of individuals whose 
motive is not revenge, but plunder.”” Even the 
marked and lamentable increase of drunken- 
ness which is observable, especially in Dublin, 
is owing to the prosperity of the labouring 
classes. The industrial of the coun- 
try were never brighter, and it is to be lamented 
that the money which is received in liberal 
wages is so often squandered in dissipation. In 
the provinces, as well as in the metropolis, the 
tone of the agricultural and commercial classes 
is cheerful, and one has only to examine the 
Ga: ach week and contrast the short lists 
of * utcies and insolvencies which now 
appear with the long catal of com- 
mercial failures which it contained some years 
ago to find conclusive evidence that the state of 
trade is sound and healthy. It is, perhaps, 
wanting in enterprise, but it is safe and steady.“ 
The Land Act is in successful operation. In 
many counties,” says Mr. Heron, M. P., the 
ice of serving notices to quit has altogether 
ceased, except for non-payment of rent. The 
second portion of the Act, to facilitate 
tenants, has not been long enough in opera- 
tion to produce general results, but up to last 
month 97, 000“. been lent by the ury 
to tenants, and applications for 28,000. more 
are under consideration. sums are now 
being ed by tenants on the land, and 
the value of the fee simple to the owners has 
increased. i 


of evictions, has nearly ceased, and the system 
of half-yearly notices to quit has gone for ever.“ 
Politicians who, for their own purposes, repre- 


blighting influence o lish rule, talk with 
confidence of the prospects of Irish nationality, 
but says the Times „in reviewing 
the state of the country, mass of the com- 
munity appreciate the substantial advantages 
they possess, and desire more ical objects 
than Home Rule” agitators have in view. 

We report elsewhere the result of further 


to take the place of a Nonconformist minister, 
who has left the town. But at Oroydon a 
staunch opponent of the Ar of denomina- 
tional fees was elected without a contest; and 
at h, after a vigorous conflict, the 
principal features of which are described by a 


sleoted by # majority of 206. "Thus out of nine 
a maj . us out of nine 
vacancies six 1 filled by opponents of 
the obnoxious 25th clause, who have been re- 
turned, where a poll has been taken, by majo- 
rities varying from 2,000 to 200. 

New Year's receptions have lost their signi- 
ficange since Napoleon III. has been a stranger 
to the Tuileries. The diplomatic body wai 
upon President Thiers to offer their cus- 
we felicitations, but elicited no speech. 
The Papal Nuncio was no longer their spokes- 
The King 
reception in 


man, which fact tells its own tale. 
of Italy held his first general 


between the E representative bodies of the 
poses and the 
ibuted to the 


havi on the i 
ua? When «2 
imself to tender 


week. The Emperor's was highly con- 


ciliatory, stating that the first task of the Go- 


crime, as a consequence 


sent the country “Fins to ruin under the | the illn 


school board elections to fill up vacancies. At look is 
. Deer agreement in trasted 

place of a Catholic, and at Brighton a cl - 

man was elected by a narrow majority of 175 


| played b 
with 


vernment, which is composed of men belonging 
to the representation of the whole country, was 
to strengthen the constitutional and legal bases, 
and to ensure everywhere absolute obedience to 
the laws. There are to be bills on pri- 
mary education and the Universities, and 
some legislation on the relations be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the State, 
in connection with the suspension of the Con- 
cordat. The Gallicians are favoured by ‘such 
local boons as are compatible with unity, but 
the Bohemians do not 7 in the Diet. The 
presence of the pacified Poles will, however, 
make up a quorum, and enable the new Govern- 
ment to d with n business. 

The Times of yesterday a paragraph 
relative to the Australian telegraph, which is, 
we are sorry to say, based on erroneous and 
very stale information. It is now fully an- 
ticipated,” says our contemporary, ‘‘that by 
the first day of 1872 Hobart Town will be 
within a few — ey > from r 
tel hicall ing. uming tha 
—— ips w ick 1 have the Australian sub- 
marine cable on board dre able to rA the 
wire from Palmerston (Port Darwin) to Timor 
and thence to Java, by the end of the year, and 
that London and the north of Australia are then 
en ra , we have a certainty that news from 
all the telegraphically-connected countries of 
the world will come to hand at short if fitful 
intervals, &c., &c.” We suppose that these 
statements are abridged from the Australian 
papers, and are somewhat astonished to find 
that later news, more than a month old, has not 
found its way into the columns of the leading 
journal. It may, however, be mentioned in 

rief that the cable to Port Darwin has been in 
successful operation for six weeks past. But 
the land line across the continent is far from 
complete. One of the three sections into which 
it has been divided—that from Port Darwin, 
500 miles across the desert into the interior—has 
not even been commenced, owing to the loss of 
all the horses and oxen — — from Adelaide. 
Fresh transport animals will have to be sent on 
a long voyage; the rainy season will soon set 
in; and midsummer will probably arrive before 
Hobart Town can communicate with London 
by means of an unbroken telegraphic line. 


POLITICAL PROSPECTS OF 1872. 
rug has carried us into the new year under 


p t auspices. The touching letter recently 


addressed by Her Majesty the Queen in grateful 
ition of, and response to, the universal 
and deep sympathy elicited from her subjects by 
illness and recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
reminds us of terrible gloom which would 
have darkened the kingdom, had their anxious 
forebodings been unhappily realised. It has 
pleased God to spare the nation that calamity, 
and Sovereign and People have reciprocated 
their thankfulness. at ominous cloud having 
passed away, we are the more disposed to peer 
into the future with cheerful spirits. The out- 
ynusually bright, ially as con- 
with that of the same period last rene. 
Let us note ita principal features, always, how- 
ever, under this reserve—that human foresight 
reaches but a little way, that it is extremely 
liable to be deceived, and that mornings that 
are cloudless are not seldom followed by stormy 
sunsets. Nevertheless, in political as well as 
in personal affairs, ‘‘Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.“ 
And first, so far as can be descried by human 
prescience, we are about toenjoya year —— 
f We ily wish tha a — report 
f e permanent disappearance of waflike ten- 
dencies, even in Europe. As we cannot do that, 
we are glad to have it in our power to 
say that external circumstances have 80 
far muzzled international ferocity as to 
make any outbreak of hostilities between 
Euro Governments during the course of 
1872 improbable in the highest degree. We 
might with reason, perhaps, look forward to a 
much longer interval of quietude—and even 
indulge a hope that before any of the great 
powers of tho Continent are again grappling at 
each other’s throats in martial feud, the peoples 
whose strength they represen 1— 1 each 
other may have so fully a he worth 
of peace, cs to effectually rage ny 
martial policy on the part of th lers. It is 
matter for devout gratitude that, for some time 
to come, at least, war is a game that cannot be 
; those nations which are most dazzled 
with its factitious glory. Humanity will rejoice 
in and benefit by this temporary and outward 
restriction upon the combative propensities of 
civilised nations, pleased with the assurance 
that the dogs of war,” savagely as they may 
snarl at each other, are happily chained up by 


‘| necessities they cannot disregard. 


There is every promise that the year will be 
one of material prosperity to the United King- 
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dom and rts distant offshoots—perhaps, also, to | 
other national communities. The torpor of 
years has been dispelled, and confidence has 
regained its dominion over the realms. of busi- 
ness. There is activity in all departments of 
work and enterprise—fuli employment and a 
high remuneration of labour—food at moderate 

rices, and money in abundance on easy terms. 

t is, perhaps, a moot point whether, as a 
people, we profit most, in the broadest sense of 
that term, when all goes on smoothly with us, 
or when we have to wrestle with difficulties. 
But, at any rate, general prosperity is welcome 
for its own sake—and only such as over-rate 
or abuse it should be otherwise than glad when 
it is vouchsafed to them. 

Shall we see, as surely we ought to see, a 
steady and determined return towards national 
economy? Some remission of taxation, we 
doubt not, we shall have. The revenue has 
been singularly buoyant, and has far exceeded 
the gloomy forecast of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But we ask the question rather in 
reference to expenditure than income. When 
cash flows in freely, and beyond expectation, it 
is apt enough to flow out again, unheeded, in 
waste and extravagance ? ell, we are not 
without hope that the year 1872 may witness, 
not merely a surplus income, but also vigorous 
retrenchment in the demands made upon it. 
The present Government are pledged chin-deep 
to economy. Last year they were scared into a 
departure from their pledge, and reaped the 
reward of their timidity, in diminished public 
confidence. This year, there is some reason to 
believe, they will aim at something more than 
the recovery of lost ground—and if so, we may 
2 forward with assured hope to n splendid 

udget. 

That Parliament will enact the ballot is a 
foregone conclusion. What else? It is to be 
a year, we are told, of socialreforms. We wish 
it may, with all our heart. They are much 
needed. But we are disposed to concur with 
some observations made by Mr. Vernon Har- 
court in his vigorous and trenchant speech to 
his constituents on Monday night. I hear it, 
indeed, murmured by the sluggards of politics 
that we are to have no moro political questions. 


As long as abuses exist you will always have 


political questions; because to attack abuses is 
the business of one set of politicians, and to 
defend them is the interest of another; and 
you will find that political questions are nothing 
else but abuses which have powerful friends. 
The recourse to a non-political programme is 
the unfailin symptom of a ‘used-up’ — 

and a played-out administration. A Libera 

party and a Liberal Government can alone 
subsist by a policy of action. If it be true, 
as some people afflrm, that the country 
wants what is called repose —Which means, 
I imagine, to leave everything as it is, a course 
in which, according to my observation, things 
generally grow worse and not better—why then 
the best thing they can do is to discard the 
party whose motto is ‘ Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform.’ You will always find plenty of 
Governments abundantly competent to do little 
and spend much.“ 

As we have intimated in another place, we 
anticipate very little beyond hard work in 
regard to religious equa iy. Some trifling 
concessions may be made, but rather to the 
exigencies of EN. than to a just 3 
of the principle. owever, we look forward to 
political affairs, as a whole, with a hopeful 
spirit. Accident may disappoint our expecta- 
tions—but the blossoming season is an auspi- 
cious one. With thankful and cheerful heart we 
have welcomed the New Year. May it turn 
out, through God’s mercy, to be more propi- 
tious than our most sanguine anticipations have 
imagined it ! 


— — - — eee — — -_—- — 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


M. PovuyYER - QUERTIER’S n 
Budget is a Now Lear's gift that can be 
likened only to a Pandora’s box. It is a thing 
of makeshifts and expedients; a fresh ratifica- 
tion of that infatuated policy which has 
dragged down unhappy Franco; a scheme 
which is likely to give the world a stronger 
conviction of the poverty of French statesman- 
ship, or rather of the unteachableness of Pro- 
sident Thiers and his colleagues, than aught 
that has happened since the Prussians retired 
from the banks of the Seine. But is not this 
only an insular ipse dixit? Does not M. Thiers 
himself admit that if he were a British Minister 
he would cordially accept our financial policy! 
Such excuses will not however justify a ruinous 
course, nor avert the operation of natural laws. 
To meet heavy liabilities by consuming 3 
as well as interest may tide over present diffi- 
culties, but it involves ultimate impoverishment, 
if not exhaustion. M. Thiers lights the candle 


| 


at both ends, and calls upon the French people 
to admire his wondrous fertility of resource ! 

Great allowances must be made for any 
financier when so unprecedented an exigency 
arises as that which France is now called upon 
to face. M. Pouyer-Quertier, moreover, has 
discarded the Imperialist vice of cooking the 
accounts.” His statement is clear and straight- 
forward, and is not lost in a dissolving view of 
past and future operations. The late disastrous 
war has cost France some 340 millions sterling, 
of which 213 millions have already been pro- 
vided. But of this balance 120 millions, the 
remainder of the French indemnity, need not 
be met till 1874, except in the payment of cur- 
rent interest. To meet extraordinary liabilities 
and current expenditure, the French Govern- 
meat consider a revenue of 110 millions neces- 
sary—that is, 36 millions in excess of the last 
Imperialist Budget. Allowing for reductions 
effected in the expenditure, France has now to 
gy an additional revenue of 25 millions. 

o National Assembly has already voted some 
15 millions of extra taxation, and is now asked 
to 2 for 10 millions more. 

he financial plans of the. French Govern- 
ment are not only at variance with English 
notions, but sin against the elementary prin- 
= of finance. It pleases M. Thiers and his 
colleagues to settle the amount of income re- 
uired for the public service before discussing 
the question of expenditure. Ways and Means 
is to precede the production of the estimates. 
It does not appear, however, that the French 
ople, as a whole, object to put the cart 
fore the horse. They are willing to follow 
in blindfold-fashion whither M. Thiers leads 
them. At all events the National Assembly 
tacitly accepts the proposal that the country 
shall cut down its public works, imperatively 
required for the development of the national 
resources, in order that French armaments may 
be maintained. The French navy is reduced 
to smaller dimensions, but the army is to be 
maintained upon a colossal scale. Our neigh- 
bours cannot be satisfied with less than 800,000 
trained warriors, 450,000 being the standing 
army in time of peace. 

To meet this enormous military establishment 
eighteen millions annually will be required— 
three millions beyond its former oost. In thus 
acting the Government encounter little opposi- 
tion. No one seems to consider that it was 
military ambition which brought the country to 
the verge of ruin; hardly a voice is raised in 
France to suggest that revenge as a national 
policy will be best effected by patient waiting, 
and the unimpeded development of the industry 
of the country; Conservatives and Radicals, at a 
time when enormous extra liabilities have to be 
provided for, alike acquiesce in the Government 
scheme of raising eight millions a year nominally 
to repay the advances of the Bank of France, 
but really to constitute a reserve fund for what- 
ever emergencies may arise. Thus while France 
is actually crushed down by the heavy burdens 
which her own mad folly has entailed, — 
six millions a year are virtually set apart for 
tho contingencies of a future war. 

Tbis astounding infatuation does not stop 
here. Oordinary taxation will not, of course, 
meet these enormous claims. There is to be an 
import duty on raw materials, which will of 
course enhance the price of manufactured 
articles; an import duty also on textile sub- 
stances; an increase of the impost on sugars; 
and a tax on all dividends except those on 
rentes and the funds of co-operative societies. 
The suggestion of an income-tax, so much in 
favour with enlightened French economists, has 
been extinguished by the eloquence of M. 
Thiers. Such a financial expedient could not 
be justly resorted to without a general readjust- 
ment ef taxation which he Government may, 
at the present time, be ékcused for declining to 
undertake. It is so much easier to have re- 
course to indirect taxation, which may fetter 
industry, restrain enterprise, and restrict the 
purchasing power of the community, but pro- 
vides ready money. 

France then is entering upon a course of un- 
productive expenditure while drying up the 
sources of national prosperity. uge arma- 
ments will coexist with languishing commerce, 
and will stand in ths relation of cause and 
effect. She rises from the ground after her 
disastrous overthrow, with the settled p 
of pursuing the same policy which has entailed 
national disaster and suffering. French state- 
manship and patriotism cannot get beyond this! 
Crippled and fettered, the French nation per- 
sists in pursuing the phantom which has lured 
it to the brink of ruin. Europe stands amazed 
and grieved at the sad spectacle. No longer, in 


——*? 


the same sense as heretofore, a menace to the 
continent, France obliges all her neighbours to 
follow her in the old and — poliey of 
rivalry in. armaments. h 

dy warning, but it is unheeded. 


o Czar utters a 


frien The 


King of Italy calls for a costly defensive force 
to be prepared for future possibilities. Prince 
Bismark watches the contortions of his late foe 
with placid composure—for the warlike attitude 
of France means the indefinite adjournment of 
Constitutional progress in Germany. If any- 
thing could load to an Imperialist restoration 
it is this reversal of a policy which, under 
Napoleon III.— till that Sovereign in despera- 
tion drew the sword—aimed at the encourage- 
ment of free trade, the lightening of the spri 

of industry, and the developement of 
material interests of the French people. 


A RAILWAY POLICY FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


Ar the commencement of a new year and on 
the eve of a new session, it is desirable to give 
attention to some of those practical reforms 
which it is in the power of the Government to 
institute, with the active co-operation of all 
parties in the State. In connection with the 
postal tariff, Government savings banks, and 


the consolidation of the telegraphic system, 


we have seen how enormously the public con- 
venience may be increased without any real 
augmentation of the national burthens. A 
cautious development of the same wise policy 
is what the country has a right to look for at 
the hands of its-representatives in Parliament 
and of the Executive. Whether or not railwa 

should become the property of the State and be 
worked, as the Post Office is, for the benefit of 
the whole community, is a question which has 
hardly yet passed into the region of practical 
discussion. The tendency at present is towards 
a pene of amalgamation—a policy which, 
rightly pursued, cannot fail to benefit both the 
railways and the public, just as in London we 
have been supplied with better and cheaper 
gas since the great companies have abandoned 
a ruinous system of competition and have fixed 
the limits of their respective districts. It is self- 
evident that if the great railways amalgamate 
they may be more economically worked; that 


rival lines will not be unnecessarily con- 
structed; and that there will also be a vast 
saving in the legal and Parliamentary expendi- 
ture of the companies. What we have to do is 
to guard against the creation of a gigantic 
monopoly, and to require that Parliament shall 
interpose its authority, not in an arbitrary or 
dictatorial spirit, but simply with a view to 
secure the interests of the — This is the 
more necessary because the House of Commons 
is far more a representation of the railway 
companies than of perhaps any other single 
interest in the kingdom. A debate on the 
vernment or the destinies of India empties 
the House; but whenever a railway battle 
is fought on the floor of Parliament the 
benches are crowded with railway directors 
and their allies, and as much interest is excited 
as if the fate of a Ministry were at stake. Our 
readers will remember the extreme difficulty 
with which so obviously — and neces- 
sary a reform as the establishment of a means 
of communication between the passengers and 
the guard was extorted from the railway com- 
panies. We may, therefore, rest assured that 
the companies will take every care of their own 
interests; and it is the imperative duty of 
the public to see that it does not suffer from 
organised cupidity or neglect. 

nd when we speak of the public we do not 
mean the upper ten thousand — the ladies 
and gentlemen who always travel in first-class 
carri and by fast truins; but we refer to 
the millions who can no more afford to pay for 
luxurious cushions and excessive rates of speed 
than to dine in palatial clubs or to winter at 
Nice or Mentone. It is they and not the 
wealthier classes who enable the railway com- 
panies to pay dividends, whether large or 
small. This being an established fact, it is not 
without reason that Mr. E. S. Hills has 
add a letter to the President of the New- 
castle and Gateshead Chamber of Commerce 
suggesting that the Associated Chamber should 
take up the question of railway reform in the 
interest of the mercantile and of the working 
classes.‘ Fortunately Mr. Hills has Parliamen- 
tary precedents — reports to go upon. He 
can appeal to the Select Committee of 1846, 
which reported that in its judgment, when com- 
panies pro to amalgamate, their tolls and 
rates should always be subject to revision—a 
recommendation which was confirmed and im- 
proved by the Royal Commission in 1867. It 
is not very encouraging to find that four years 
have elapsed since the proposals of that com- 
mission were laid before Parliament, and that 
next to nothing has been done to give effect to 
them. The Commissioners proposed that 
the companies should be required to supply 
greater facilities for the running of third-class 

Although, as Mr. Hills remarks, 


carriages. 
* third-class traffic has been clearly demon- 
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strated to be the most productive of all pas- 
* traffic,” third - class passengers are treated 
as little better than pariahs and outcasts. 
Their trains go at the mest inconvenient 
hours, with singular infrequency, and at 
a rate of speed which emulates the 
old stage-coach days. The companies may 
depend upon it that they have tadopted a 
penny wise and pound foolish” policy; for 
many more people of the poorer classes would 
travel by railway, if they were only treated with 
a reasonable amount of consideration. Tho 
Royal Commission made other suggestions of a 
very practical character; but we will venture 
to — * =~ ee put forward in their 
repo n the Uni tates a passenger ma 

book his ! ; ; and, for a small — rad 
may ensure its delivery at the house or hotel 
tor which he is bound. Those who on a foggy 
or tempestuous night, have experienced the 
— — of a soramble for their portmanteaux 
and boxes and then for a cab at a metropolitan 
railway- a —— — — — comfort of 
an arrangement which relieves the passenger of 
all further 2 — on account of his 


luggage until it reaches his own door. The 
plan works successfully in America, and 
wo venture to that if reform is to be the 


order of the day for the ish companies th 
could not do ‘han end an —— — 
the Atlantio to report upon this and some other 
‘Yankee notions including the matter of 
ol berths for night travellers. 
An International Telegraphic Conference is 
now sitting at Rome; and we have reason to 
believe that its proceedings will result in the 
— — an — ae: code for the 
on egraphs during both peace and 
war. Why should there not be an International 
Railway Conference not only for the exchan 
of practical ideas with rd to the 
management of railways, but also forthe purpose 
of securing uniformity of fares and ef accom- 
modation in the various countries of Europe? 
Architects, ers, telegraphists, and scien- 
tific men of all kinds, feel the need of meeting 
together either in associations or in congresses ; 
and many useful reforms are accelerated by 
this species of friendly intercommunication. 
The men who have the practical work of rail- 
ways on their shoulders, might do well to take 
counsel of one wm rae e manner of their 
contemporaries ; , in the meanwhile, the 
public must needs place its cause in the hands 
of the Associa Chambers of Oommerce, 
whose action has so often proved useful in 
tin the ; 2 We b. — 
emoting the passage of good ones. We ho 
influential body will give especial heed to 
the claims of third-class passengers. The House 
of Commons may be trusted to protect the in- 
terests of its own order, but we fear that, 
unless our legislators are subject to a good deal 
of outside pressure, they will utterly neglect 
those long-suffering millions who now travel in 
wooden 
brutes 


and are treated more like dumb 
Christian Englishmen. 


Tue Scuooimasters’ ConrzrEnce.—The minutes 
of the conference of schoolmasters, which has been 
held last week at Highgate, haye been published. 
It was resolved to hold an annual meeting of the 
head masters of the highest schools to discuss all 
questions affecting schools and education. A reso- 
lution was passed urging the Universities to accept 
the senior leaving certificate either as a University 
matriculation certificate, or as a whole or as a part 
of the Responsions Examination at Oxford and the 
Previous ition at Cambridge. The Rev. H. 
D. Harper, of Sherborne, moved a resolution, de- 
claring the * of the 1 that the privi- 
leges of publig foundation should not under any 
circumstances 
to award them by a judiciously regulated system of 
competition, so far from thwarting the desire of the 
founders to benefit the poor, is now the only 
method of really fulfilling that desire. This was 
carried by thirty-one votes to ten, and it was also 
resolved by a majority to present a memorial 
to the hools Commissioners prayi 
them to deal with the question of scholarships anc 
exhibitions tenable at the Universities limited to 
localitivs or districts, or attached to schools no 
longer preparing candidates for the Universities: in 
accordance with recommendations of the Schools’ 
Inquiry Commission. Those nt were unani- 


mous in declaring their opinion that if scholarships | 
at schools were offered for competition to boys of | 


thirteen or fourteen, great care will be required so 
to conduct the examinations as to avoid unhealthy 
forcing. The committee for 1872 were instructed 
to give prominence at next year’s conference to the 
question whetber it is not advisable to impress 
upon the Universities the importance of taking 
some steps for the purpose of promoting the 
directly professional tra'ning of upper and middle 
class schoolmasters, and io confer with the council 
of the British Association, or auy competent 
scientific body, on the best mode of advancing and 
improving the teaching of science in schools. Bir- 
mingham was selected for the place at which the 
next meeting should be held, 


bestowed b tro d that 
y patronage, an Naaver forget that his mother, 


® rteriture. 


| — 
CHARLES DICKENS.* 


The records of the first vty | years of 
Charles Dickens’s life, which Mr. Forster has 
given us in this volume, are likely to prove far 
more interesting than the records of the latter 
portion, when he was successful, admired, and 
petted. Not that the doings of such a man can 
ever be without interest, provided that they aro 
but chronicled with simplicity and conscien- 
tiousness. But gradually as years advanced, 
Dickens, it is clear, found less and less in the 
incidents of his life capable of being transferred, 
almost without anything of imaginative trans- 
mutation, into his fiction. And what has given 
the exceptionally deep interest to the earlier 
portion of the present volume is the clue it 
puts into our hand whereby to trace in his 
various works the dominating and autobiogra- 
phical tenden We all knew that Dickens 
was largely indebted to his sharp and available 
observation—that, for most part, he drew 
characters he had actually met, and often deve- 
loped types from traits with which he had come 
but very cursorily into contact. But few 
knew that he had drawn so largely upon his 
own early experiences—that nearly all his 
„poor but honest strugglers” are somehow 
ections from one or other point of view of 
his own early trials and sufferings. Whether 
Ruth and Tom Pinch cautiously s late over 
the economic philosophy of beefsteak pie; or 
Mrs. Tetterby moans and mourns over the 
rice of provisions and Dolphus's limited 
income, while Johnny, poor Johnny! sweats 
under the baby Moloch; or Mrs. Micawber 
counts and reckons as Micawber himself talks 
of something turning up,“ we are now forced 
to read between the lines some shadow of 
Dickens’s own early history. It is a sort of 
irony of fate that, while he was so silent about 
these matters during his life, they are, now that 
he is dead, likely to gain such a hold on the 
English mind as to cause the story of his 
youth to be considered nothing less than a 
commentary necessary to every reader of his 
works who would fully understand them. 

It is a matter for speculation whether or not 
the one-ideaedness, if we may coin a phrase, 
which really marks Dickens’ leading cha- 
racters may not have a subtle relation to a cer- 
tain morbid onesidedness in himself, which the 
biography clearly reveals. He seems never to 
have got over the troubles of his youth. He 
continually brooded over them—too proud to 

k of them, and yet too sensitive to shake 
himself free from a sense of depression in their 
remembrance—and evidently enough he did not 
find the relief from the artistic manipulation of 
them that some men have found in similar pro- 
cesses. The silence as to these eafly, painful 
days, and yet his constant recurrence to them 
for purposes of art, exhibit him to usin a some- 
what new light, and one scarcely calculated to 
give us a higher notion of his moral charactgr, 
whatever we may choose to say of him as an 
artist. To the last, he seems in his secret heart 
to have cherished a sort of rebellion against the 
Providence which had made him what he was. He 
clearly admits that all these things —the 
early contact with want in many forms; the 
degrading labours, as he conceived of them, at 
the blacking warehouse, where, a more boy, ho 
was engaged in pasting on labels from morning 
till night; the humiliation of visiting his 
parents in the Marshalsea—‘‘ had helped to 
e make him the man he was”; and yet, in the 
very same breath, he declares that he can 
r woman, was 
in favour of his being sent back to the blacking 
warehouse when, in consequence of a quarrel, 
he had left it. And all this, in faco of the fact, 
that the household was continually on the 
of actual starvation ; that his father could in 
no way be depended on to earn a shilling ro- 
gularly; and that there were several younger 
mouths to fill. It is not to be wondered at that 
Mrs. Dickens, whose life must have been 
one of constant shift and misery, should havo 
failed to notice the embryo signs of genius in 
her son, or, seeing them, had ruthlessly driven 
back in her motherly heart, high hopes that 
„might delude.” Dickens himself has no ex- 
cuse for others, and but little excuse for her. 
He utters no word of real attachment to father 
or to mother; and from the very first seems to 
have been so absorbed in his own concerns and 
his own sorrows as to exclude any real self- 
denying interest in the concerns of any other 
being. He writes :— 

It is wonderful to me how I could have been so easily 
cast away at such an age. It is wonderful to me that, 


* The Life of Charles Dickens. By JouN Forster. 
Volume the First. 1812—1842. Fifth edition. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 


after my descent into the poor little drudge I had 
been since we came to London, no one had compassion 
enough on me—a child of singular abilities, quick, 
eager, delicate, and soon hurt, bodily or mentally—to 
suggest that something might have been spared, as 
certainly it might have been, to place me at any com- 
mon school. r frionds, I take it, were tired out. 
No one made any sign. My father and mother were 
quite satisfied. ey could hardly have been more so, 
if I had been twenty years of age, distinguished at a 
grammar-school, and going to Cambridge.” 

This is very sad, and all the sadder that it 
seems so thankless. Of course it is touching to 
read of the quick highly-sensitive boy parcelling 
out his small weekly wages, and marking each 
parcel with the name of a different day to 
ensure its being equally spread overy the week ; 
to hear of his wandering about the streets in- 
sufficiently fed, staring in at the cook-sho 
window; to know that he was tried wit 

asms, and was prostrated on the warehouse 

oor for hours in agony; to follow him as he 
tries to get rid of Bob Fagin, who kindly 
wishes to see him safely home, on one of these 
occasigns, lest Bob should know that his home 
was a prison; to think of him going to have 
himself ‘‘appraised” under the bankruptcy 
process, and glad when he finds the possession 
of the old watch does not bring him within 
such sum as to render necessary any appro- 
priation for behoof of his father’s creditors! 
And how touching, too, is this in its own way:— 

‘‘Onoe, I remember tucking my own bread (which I 
had brought from home in the morning) under my arm, 
wrapped up in a piece of paper like a book, and going 
into the best dining-room in Johnson's d- la mode . 
house in Charles-court, Drury-lane, and magnificently 
ordering a small plate of @-/a-mode beef to eat with it. 
What the waiter thought of such a strange little 
apparition coming in all alone, I dou't know; but I can 
see him now, staring at me as I ate my dinner, and 
bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave him a 
halfpenny, and I wish, now, that he hadn't taken it.” 

The exact details and the dry humour that 
he manages to throw even into his accounts of 
these days, “combine to give them a singularly 
28 air, and a peculiar attractiveness. 

s thus :— 

„I was so young and childish and so little qualified 
—how could I be otherwise !—to undertake the whole 
charge of my own existence, that in going to Hunger- 
ford Stairs of a morning, I could not resist the stale 
pastry put out at half price on trays at the confec- | 
tioners’ doors in Tottenham-court-road; and I often 
spent in that the money 1 should have kept for my 

inner. Then I went without my dinner, or bought a 
roll or a slice of pudding. There were two pudding 
shops between which I was divided, 8 my 
finances. One was in a court close to St. Martin's 
Church (at the back of the church), which is now 
removed altogether. The pudding at that shop was 
made with currants, and was rather a special pudding, 
but was dear; two penn’orth not being larger than a 


penn’orth of more ordinary pudding. A good ＋ te 
the latter was in the Strand, somewhere near where 


the Lowther Arcade is now. It was a stout hale pud- 
ding, heavy and flabby; with great raisins in it, stuck 
in whole, at great distances apart. It came up hot at 
noon every day, and mavy and many a day did I 

dine off it 
** We had half an hour, I think, for tea. When I had 
money enough, I used to go to a coffee-shop and have 
half-a-pint — coffee and a slice of bread - and · butter. 
When I had no money, I took a turn in Covent- en, 
and stared at the ine-apples. The coffee-shop to 
which I most reso was one in Maiden-lane; one in 
a court (non-existent now) close to Hungerford-market ; 
and one in St. Martin’s-lane, of which I only recollect 
that it stood near the church, and that in the door 
there was an oval glass-plate with COFrEE-ROOM 
painted on it, addressed to the street. If ever I find 
myself in a different kind of coffee-room now, but where 
there is such an inscription on glass, and read it back- 
ward on the wrong side MOOR-EEFFOC (as I often used 
* bes thon in dismal reveric), a shock goes through my 


Ail this is truly touching; but how much 
more it would have been, had the successful 
man looked back with more of peace and less of 
self-torment on the thorny ways he had passed 
through? Many of the incidents in David 
Copperfield are simply unadorned state- 
ments of his own experience, and it is a very 
curious study to compare the two versions as 

iven in the document relating to his carly 

ys, which Mr. Dickens left in the hands of 
Mr. Forster, and in this the greatest of his 
novels. 

After his removal from the blacking ware- 
house and his entrance at Mr. Jones’s aca- 
demy, his life is much more like that of 
an ordinary youth of the lower middle- 
class. The account of the school derives 
interest, however, from the fact that he 
had himself written a slightly idealised account 
of it in All the Year Round, which had the effect 
of drawing letters from several of his old school- 
fellows, testifying to the exactitude of his pic- 
tures, even where he consciously sought some- 
thing of fanciful disguise. 


With his entry into the reporters’ gallery, the 


lite gets more interesting again; for here he 


tells, in his own way, many of his feats of re- 
porting. He seems to have been a capital 
worker at whatever he undertook. Quick of 
eye, he was also steady of hand and full of 


energy and purpose. He made it a rule to do 


well whatever he put his hand to. 
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tee 
There never was,’ he once wrote to Mr. Forster, 


‘anybody.connected with newspapers, who, in the same 
space of time, had so much express and_post-chaise 
experience as J. I had to charge for half-a- 
dozen breakdowns in half-a-dozen times as many miles. 
I have had to charge for the damage of a great coat 
from the crippings of a blazing wax-candle, in writing 
through the smallest hours of the night, in a swift- 
flying carriage and pair. I have had to charge for all 
sorts of breakages fifty times in a journey, without 
question, such being the or linary results of the pace we 
wont at. I have charged for broken hat-, broken lug 
gage, broken chaises, broken hurness—everything but 
u broken head, which is the only thing they would have 
grumbled to pay for. 


The volume then goes on to ‘ell how the 
‘* Pickwick Papers first originated, and from 
that time to the end Mr. Dickens’s life is that 
of the successful literary man. He mado somo 
disadvantageous bargains at first, but soon 
learned the worth of his own work, and asked 
his price for it, as he went on creating ‘‘ Oliver 
Twists,” ‘‘ Barnabys,” VNicklebys, and 
Little Nells,“ to delight. the English-speaking 
people, for such was his public. No man had 
ever before taken so universal hold. 

His first famous trip to America, when he 
gatherod his ‘‘ Notes,” was of vast importance 
tohim. He himself felt so, and said so. His 
letters from America are full of character and 
easy humour. Tho following, from one of those 
addressed to Mr. Forster, is very expressive of 
his activity and energy :— 

Vou never can conceive what the hawkingand spitting 
is the whole night through. Last night vas the worst, 
Upon my honour and word, | was obliged this mornin 
to lay my fur coat on the deck, and’wipe the half-dried 
flakes of spittle from it with my handkerchief ; and the 
only surpriso scemed to be, that I should considor it 
necessary to do so. . I am looked on as 
highly facetious at night, for I crack jokes with every- 
body near mo till we fallysleep. I am considered very 
hardy in the morning, for J run up, bare-necked, and 
plupge my head into tho half-frozen water by half-past 
five o'clock. I am respected for my activity, inasmuch 
as I jump from the boat to the towiug-path and walk 
five or six miles before breakfast, kooping up with the 
horses all the time. The greater part of the men 
will sit and shiver round the stove all day, rathor than 
put one foot before the other.“ 

If the carly portion of the lifo was hard and 
bitter, there was much in tho later periods that 
might have helped to make him 22 sourly 
upon it. He had money, fame, and ‘ troops 
of friends.” The drizzle of tho dawning 
might well have been transformod to rainbow 
hues for him in the sunshine of memory. Had 
it but been so, we should only have loved and 
reveronced him the more. 


THE MORMON SATIRE.“ 


Sometimes the writer of this clever satiro 
reminds us of Russell Lowell in Biglow,” and 
sometimes of the Californian poet and rover, 
Bret Harte; but ho lacks the peculiar com- 
pressed thought of the one, and the wealth of 
new music that marks the other. He is diffuse, 
in spite of his having conceived the thing very 
closely as a whole. He is too consciously 
artistic, being scarcely ever, as it were, sud- 
denly jolted out of the straight, preconceived 
strain of his narrative, to exhibit in natural, 
although half-unexpected ways, the deepest 
traits of American character in single terms or 
turns of phrase. It is clear that ho has aimed 
at this, especially where he makes St. Abo 
speak of his Mormon household with his six 
wives, as being like a cobbler’s shop, full of 
‘* misfits only,“ though we fancy the word hore 
should have been store.“ In those portions 
where the measure reminds one of Bret Harte, 
thero are significant lines indicating, as we can- 
not help thinking, the close influence of English 
models. The impression given is too much that 
of literary ease—of facile and unlaboui ed 
literary craftmanship—to carry with it the 
same sense of reality as is conyeyed in the best 
parte of ‘‘ Biglow.” But tho cloverness of theo 
thing, for all that, cannot be denied. Besides, 
its pure tone deserves warm recognition. The 
humour is never coarse, though the theme often 
vorges on being so. There is a high delicacy— 
more literary than otherwise, though it is never 
merely affected—which is sufficient to colour 
and sweeten the whole, as the open spring 
breeze holds everything in goof savour. The 
first portion is the account which Joe Wilson, 
an adventurous Western boss, or driver, 
gives to a passenger, of his courting ; how Cissy 
was sweet and fuir, and used to welcome him to 
tho door, and how, on one occasion, he returned, 
- find an Apostle’ with her, after converting 

er :— 

%, but he was a knowing one — 

The apostle Hiram Higginson ! 

Grey as a badger’s was his heer. 

His age was ovor sixty year 

(Her grandfather was little older) 

So short, his head scarce touched her shoulder, 
His face all grease, his voice all puff, 

His eyes two currants stuck in duff ; 


— — — —— — — — — — — — — 


* Saint Abe, and his Seven Wives. A Tale of Salt 
Lake City. (Strahan and Co. ) 


Call thet a man! then look at me!” 

Thretty year old and six foot three, 
8 Afear'd nothing, morn nor night: 

The man don’t walk I wouldn't fight. 


— — 


Three nights he stayed, and overy night 
He squeezed her hand a bit more tight ; 
And every night he didn't miss 

To give a loving kiss to Ciss ; 

And tho’ the first was on her brow, 

He ended with her mouth, somehow.“ 


And when re be brothers, on being appealed 
to, admit that she is queer—out of sorts—she— 


** Spoke up and said, 
It ain't my stomach, nor my head, 
It ain't my flesh, it ain't my skin 
It's holy spirits here within.“ 

He resolyes next time he returns to settle 
matters right off, that Cissy might not be 
troubled by the Apostle. But before he can do 
this, she has been converted, and Joe’s horror 
when he sees the two seated lovingly together 
may be imagined :— 

Nover night or day 
Did I see Cissy look so gay 
Her eyes all sparkling blue and bright, 
Her face all sanctified delight. 
She had her gown tuck’d up to show 
Embrider'd petticoat below, 
And jest a glimpse, below the white, 
Of dainty leg in stocking tight. 
With crimson clocks ; and on her knee 
She held an open book, whieh he, 
That dern'd Apostle at her feet, 
With her low milking stool for seat, 
Was reading out all clear and pat 
Koeping the place with finger fat; 
Creeping more close to book and letter, 
To feel the warmth of his text better, 
His crimson face like a cock’s head 
With his omotion as he read, 
And now and then his eyes he'd close 
Jest like a cock does when he crows. 


At last ho stops for lack of wind, 

And smil'd with sarcy double-chinn'd 
Fat face at Cissy, while she cried, 
Rocking herself from side to sido, 

0, Bishop, them are words of bliss !’ 
And then he gev a long fat kiss 

On her warm hand, and edged his stool 
Still closer. Could a man keep cvol 
And see it F 


So Joe— 


Caught the dern'd old lump of duff 
Jest by the breeches and tho soruff, 
And chucked him off, and with one kick 
Sent his stool arter him right slick— 
While Cissy scroam'd with frightened face, 
‘Spare him O spare that man of grace 


But the Apostle beat, and carried Cissy off: 


„ Reckon her luck has been a stinger ! 
She'd bolt, if I held up my finger; 
But tho’ I'm rough, and wild, and free, 
Take a Saint's leavings—no, vot me! ” 


And so the traveller, having heard all this from 

his boss on the way, reaches at longth the 

City of the Saints. Among the pastures, in the 

summer evening, ho hears a dialogue between 

Bishop Pete, Bishop Joss, and a Stranger, in 

the course of which the bishops bemoan the 

advance of the Yankees on the Utah settle- 

ment. This is an episode: the stranger first 

speaks— 

‘* Polygamy, my friend, of course | the lay of love and 
glory! — 

Bishop Pete. 

“ Stranger, I'm with you there, indeed: it’s been the 
best o nussos ; 

Polygamy is to our creed what meat and drink to us is, 

Destroy that notion any day, and all the rest is brittle, 

And Mormondom dies clean away, like one in want of 
vittle. 

It's meat and drink, it's life, it's power! to heaven its 
breath doth win us; 

It warms our vitals every hour! it’s Holy Ghost within 
us 

Jest lay that notion on the shelf, and all life's springs are 
frozen ! 

I've half a dozen wives myself, and wish I had a dozen!“ 

Bishop Joss, 
It all the elders of the State like you were sound and 


holy, 
P. Shuifcbotham, guess our fate were far less welan- 
choly. 
You air 4 man of blessed toil, far-shining and diséerning, 
A heavenly lamp well trimmed with oil, upon the altar 
burniny. 
And yet for every one of us, with equal resolution, 
There’s twenty samples of the Cuss, as mean as Brother 


Clewson. 
Stranger. 
„St. Abe!“ 
Bishop Joss. 

„Mes; him—tho snivelling sneak—his very name pro- 
vokes me. 

Altho’ my temper’s milky meek, he sours me and he 
chokes me. 

To see him going up and down with those meek lips 
asunder, 

Jest like a man about to drown, with lead to sink him 
under. 

His grey hair on his shoulders shed, one leg than t’other 
shorter, 

No end of cuteness in his head, and him —as weak as 
water!“ 


Bishop Pete. 
„And yet how well I can recall the time when Abe was 
younger— 
Why, not a chap among us all went for the notion 
stronger. 
When to the mother country he was sent to wake the 
sinning, 


| 


80 winn 


He shipped young lambs across the sea by flocks he was 
ng. 


O, but he had a lively style, describing saintly blisses ! 
He made the spirit pant and smile, and seek seraphic 


Kisses 


How the bright raptures of the Saints fresh lustre seemed 


to borrow 


While black and awful he did paint the one-wived 
sinner's sorrow. 


Each woman longed to be his bride and by his side to 
slumber— 


‘The more the blessedor, he cried, still adding to the 
number.” 


Then they go on to tell how St. Abe got 

wives sealed to him; how Tabitha and the rest 

at length began to be troublesome to him, and 

how one day a “‘ stranger gal” came, saying— 

0, sir, Lm Jason Jones's child - he's dead,—stabbed 
n Kentucky! 

And father’s gone, and O, I've come to you across the 

mountains,’ 

And then the little one was dumb, and Abo's eyes gushed 

like fountains. 


That gal grow up, and at oightoon was prettier far and 
noater— 

There were not many to be seon about these parts to 
beat her.” 


And so St. Abo fixed to take the . 
notwithstanding that the eyes of others 
been upon her; brother Joss having chosen 
the proper way to express his sentiments— 
My Brother Abe,’ says I, ‘I come untoe your house at 


present, 

To offer Sister Anne a home which she will find most 
pleasant. 

ie I am a saintly man, and all my ways are 
awful’— 

And in a minute he began abusin’ mo most awful.” 


The entrance of Sister Anne into St. Abe’s 
household stirs up strife, and the other six are 
equal to torturing him, till he is seen— 


Into the dainty 1 to go, 
With a heavy sigh and his hand to his head.” 


The sections describe the inroad of emigrants 
and the sermonising in the synagogue, are also 
excellent. The true action of the narrative 
commences again with the announcement to the 
olders that Brother Abe’s skedadelled ” ; and 
the last Epistle of St. Abe describes the misery 
that drove him to thie ominous for 
Mormonism and prophetic of description. He 
says :— 

“TI never tired in younger days of drawing lambs 
unto me, 

My lot was one to bless and praise, the fire of faith 

thrilled through me, 

ane, you, believing I was strong, smiled on me like a 


Said ‘ Blessod be this man, though young, who the 
sweet lambs did gather |’ 
At first it was a time full blest, and all my earthly 


pleasure 

Was gathering lambs unto my breast to cherish and 
to treasure ; 

Ay, one ¢ one, for heaven's sake, my female flock I 
found me, 

Until some day I did awake, and heard them bleat- 


ing me, 

And there was sorrow in their eyes, and much re- 
proach and wonder, 

For they perceived, to their surprise, their shepherd 
was a blunder. 


O, Brigham, think of it and weep, my firm and saintly 
Master— 

The pastor trembleth at his sheep, the sheep despise the 
pastor.” 


0, Brigham, you're a saint above, and know not the 
sensation, 

The ecstasy, the maddening love, the rapturous ex- 
altation, 

That fills a man of lower race with wonder past all 


When first he finds in one sweet face the soul he has 
been seeking ! 

When two immortal beings glow in the first fond re- 
vealing, 

And their inferior nature’s know the luxury of feel- 


ing ! 
But a T have already got a quiver-full of blessing, 
Had blundered, tho’ I knew it not, six times beyond 
redressing, 
And surely it was time to stop, though still my lot 
was lonely: 
My house was like a cobbler's shop, full, though with 
misfils only !’ 


„ Sister Anne began to see I knew her secret sorrow, 
her, 
And I reckon I had all my task, for lues overtook 


her, 
And as she languished n her bed, as weak and wan 


as water, 

I thought of what her father said, ‘Take care of my 
dear daughter.’ 

Then I looked round with secret eye upon the many 


Sisters, 

And close at hand I saw them lie, ready for use—like 
blisters ; 

They seemed with secret looks of glee, to keep their 
wifely station ; 

They set their lips and sneered at me, and watched 
the situation. 

O, Brother, I can scarce express the agony of those 
moments, 

I fear your perfect saintliness, and dread your cutting 
comments |” 


And so Clewson, leaving his property to lus 


wives—there being modest competence for 


All of a sudden, like a mask, the loving cheat forsook 


a 


| 
: 
| 
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| 
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‘‘ each, if it is managed neatly.” settles down 
in a farm in the valley, to hear shortly that :— 
Fanny and Amelia got 


Sealed to Brigham on the spot ; 
Emma soon consoled hersel 


Out of 
And he took her with her baby, 
And they're doing as well as may be.” 

There are amazingly clever turns in the thing, 
though we cannot say that as a whole it strikes 
as d „without serious qualifications, to 
be named alongside of Biglow.“ One notice- 
able feature is the narrow range of Yankee 
rhymes which the work exhibits—a very few, 
such as guess and ves,“ and queer and 
their companions being | wale of resorted to. 


1 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Sketches in the House of Commons. By A SILENT 
MemBER. Nos. 7 to 12. (Provost and Co.) There can 
be no doubt that the Silent Member can say his say, and 
say it well. He takes up a very independent stand. 
point, and from it criticises very freely men of all 
parties. In this case he is very severe on Mr. Glad- 
stone, as a bad Radical leader, and. on Mr. Goschen and 
Mr. Baxter. He abounds in smart sayings and true 
ones. ‘Circumstances spoiled a great schoolmaster 
“ when they compelled the Prime Minister to adopt the 
“*réle of a statesman. I never see him turn round to 
„his supporters, when addressing the House, without 
„thinking that his right hand should hold a birch-rod. 
„Mr. Miall, who happens to have a mind of his own— 
“and though I do not agree with him, I can respect 
‘‘him—was the next recipient of one of Mr. Gladstone's 
“vials of extremely righteous indignation. Mr. Miall 
% dared to have an opinion of his own on the Education 
* Bill; but Mr. Gladstone was more interested in grati- 
“fying Whiggery than satisfying Nonconformity, and 
“Mr. Miall’s trenchant criticisms had also to be sum- 
“marily checked.“ Here we have some of the most 
trenchant political criticism agoing at the present time ; 
for if the Silent Member can only observe, he amply 
avenges himself for his silence by the cutting force of 
his pon: some of the smartest things we have over heard 
said, he says here about the new social movement, and 
the House of Lords and the Radicals. 

Bible Music: being Variations, in Many Keys, from 
Musical Themes in Scripture, By Francis Jacox, B.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) It will be remembered that, 
in one of his memorable prefaces, Jean Paul Richter 
recommends a book constructed on the plan of having 
several tiers of notes, of different nature, so that all 
varieties of readers would bo sure to find something to 
their taste wherever they chanced to open it. Mr. 
Jacox's new volume is so abundantly supplied with notes 
as to make us think of Richter’s whimsical fancy ; but 
it has, we must confess, everywhere the result that he 
desired. It is in no sense a set treatise on Bible music, 
but a garrulous dissertation on music generally—on its 
philosophy, its power, its history, its modifications. 
And all is so set in a framework of anecdote and in- 
stance, that we cannot fancy a more instructive, attrac- 
tive, and readable book. Asin the case of Mr. Jacox's 
former volumes, we have evidence of the result of large 
and well-assimilated reading in the ordered quotation 
and reference, He is discursive, but not without rea- 
son; and when he gives a very sensible opinion on 
Seotch reel-dancing, second thoughts give us to seo 
that this is not without a relation to his main theme. 
We have read the work with pleasure, and are sure 
others will do the same. 

Christ the Consoler. A Book of Comfort for the Sick, 
with a Preface by the Right Rev. ‘the Lord Bishop of 
CARLISLE. (Longmans.) This is a very carefully com. 
piled book. It is made up of extracts from Augustine, 
from the old Puritans, Brooks, Manton, Sibbes, and 
others. The peculiar feature of it is that it is so con- 
nected as to read almost like an original work. Pas- 
sages gathered from such sources could not fail to be 
rich in thought, quaint, and fuil of pious odours. It is 
s0 woll suited for the object in view, that we do not 
know a better book, and the only one we remember 
that comes into competition with it is “‘Orme’s Treasure 
„Book of Devotional Reading, which, too, is compilod 
on something of the same principle of attaining in some 
sort to connected reading by .careful selection of 
extracts. 


Across the Ferry, First Impressions of America and 


its People. By James Macautay, M. A., M.D. (Edin- 


burgh : Hodder and Stoughton.) We have noticed Dr. 
Macaulay's Notes on America sometimes in the course 
of the past year, as they appeared in the Leisure Hour. 
It only remains for us now to draw attention to the fact 
of their reappearance in book form, and to say that, 
while Dr. Macaulay wisely resolved to see the best 
and say the best of the American people, he is yet 
fully alive to their foibles, and has possessed himself 
of many facts, His book is thus at once pleasant, 


instruotive, and reliable, aud may thus, in all confi- 


dence, be recommended, 


4 


Poems, incłuding the Saint Tragedy, Andromeda, 
Songs, Ballads, c. By CHaries Kinastey. Collected 
Edition. (Macmillan.) A very neat and beautiful edi- 
tion of Mr. Kingsley's complete poetical works. It is 


printed on good paper, with fair sized old-faced type, 


and is every way worthy to be recommended to those 
who do not have Mr. Kingsley's poems in other forms. 
There are some beautiful compositions under the sec- 
tion songs, ballads, &c., notably the Sundro’ Dee” 
and The Three Fishers,” which are now universally 
known, and are universal favourites. 


Heights and Valleys. A Tale. By Emma MARSHALL, 
Author of The Old Gateway,” Kc. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday.) This is a very well conceived and well 
wrought out tale, though there is nothing very striking 
in it. One or two of the characters are well ‘sketched— 
Sb ilip Dennistoun, Mrs. Bolton, Mr. Hardcastle, and 
Irene, for instance. There is sometimes a slight want 
of sharpness in the dialogue, and a tendency now and 
again to diffuseness; but it is, in spite of these faults, 
interesting and readable, and calculated to be useful to 
girls, 

The Besieged City, ſand the Heroes of Sweden. Trans- 
lated and compiled by Mrs. CAMPBELL OVEREND. 
(Edinburgh: Oliphant and Co.) The same must be 
said of this book as of the last. The utmost that can 
be said of them both is that they are tolerably interest- 
ing. The compilation referred to in the title consists, 
we imagine, in dividing the first story of the book into 
chapters, headed by sentences from the Lord's Prayer, 
and the insertion of religious sentiment, not often in 
place and always weak. 


Following on to Know; or, Old Days at Kettering. 
(London : Seeley and Co.) A religious story pleasantly 
told, in which is a good deal of very natural children's 
talk about heaven and how to get there. The worst 
thing about the book to us is, that whilst there is a 
show of impartiality in respect of church and chapel, 
the hero of the tale is made to join the Church of 
England and be confirmed, whilst the character of Mrs. 
Watts, who goes to chapel, is made a very disagreeable 
one. . 

Thoughts of Christ for Every Day in the Year. By 
Lord KWroch. (London: Religious Tract Society.) 
A book containing 366 short homilies of a devotional 
cast, and a short collect of six lines at the end of each. 
The homilies are in the style of Bogatzky, but of a 
more modern cast of thought. The collects are a poor 
substitute for the real native prayer of an earnest life. 
We suppose there are Christian people who find help in 
such books; they must, however, be very weak, and 
our fear is that such help as this will only make them 
weaker. 


The Wanderings of Master Peter. By Mrs.\CaMPBELL 
OVEREND. (Edinburgh : Oliphant and Co., 1871.) This 
is a hash-up of that part of the history of Peter the 
Great which is occupied by his travels in Europe. 
From the title one éxpects to find one story. It is not 
so, however, but two separate stories—not well done, 
and interspersed with religious reflections which would 
have been much better left out if they could not have 
been of a much better sort. 


Thoughts for the Inner Life. By Jrssm COOMBES. 
Second Series. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A series of 
very thoughtful chapters on the main topics of Chris- 
tian doctrine and life. There is no desire to be eloquent, 
and yet there is a sort of winning quietness in the book 
that should extensively recommend it. We can say for 
ourselves that we have read the chapters on “‘ The Life 
‘fof Love, the Life of Sacrifice!’ and Christ's Idea and 
Treatment of Women” with no little pleasure. 


Miscellaneous, 
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PROSPERITY AND Hicu Prices.—The Economist 
remarks that most persons are aware that the trade 
of the country is in a state of great activity. But 
few have considered one most remarkable feature 
of the present time, or have sufficiently examined 
its consequences, That feature is the t rise in 
the price of most of the leading articles of trade 
during the past year. 

SCARCITY OF SILVER.—The Times, in its City 
article of Thursday, says the scarcity of silver coin 
so long complained of is 1 rd felt at this 
22 One of the leading ing firms in Lon- 

on endeavoured in all quarters to get 500“. worth 
to supply a request from some provincial corre- 
spondents, and could not obtain-more than 1001. 
worth, an application to the Mint having been 
wholly unsuccessful. e 

THE MEMBERS FOR STOKE-ON-TRENT.—We regret 
that, owing to an incorrect report, we were led into 
an error last week relative to the visit of Messrs. 
Melly and Roden to their constituents. It was 
mentioned during the proceedings, amid loud ap- 

lause, that both hon. gentlemen had voted for Mr. 
jall’s motion last session. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Bate, censuring them on that ground, only 
found about twenty supporters—the vast majority 
of the meeting giving a hearty vote of confidence in 
their members. . 

PLx MOUTH Evection.—The total amount of the 
expenses incurred by Mr. Rooker in the late Ply- 
mouth election, amounting to nearly 1,000/., has 
been raised by private subscription, and offered to 
that gentleman. Mr. Rooker, however, has de- 
clined to receive the money. While thanking the 


— 


contributors, he states that from the first he had 
intended to defray the cost of the contest, and that 
he sees no reason for relinquishing that intention. 
It is not yet decided to what purpose the fund 
shall be applied. 

EARTH As A Santtary Acent.—The advice on 
sanitary matters which Mr. Edwin Chadwick, as a 
member of the Council of the Society of Arts, has 
thought fit to give the public, may be summed up 
— t amounts to this—make your gar- 
dener your health officer. Every means of treat- 
ing sewage except by the earth process is liable to 
failure, and therefore may at any time produce 
disease. Remove the manure deposits before de- 
composition takes place, and apply them to the 

rden or field, and they are at once converted 
— robable foes into certain benefactors.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

A Fastiptovs. Prisoner: —Christina Edmunds, 
whose trial on the charges of wilful murder and of 
three several attempts to commit the same crime 
has been removed from the Lewes Assizes to the 
Central Criminal Court, has expressed her dissatis- 
faction with her treatment in Newgate. She com- 
plains that she is not allowed to occupy an apart- 
ment with the matron, to change her dress as often 
as she pleases, to wear her bonnet at chapel, to use 
her velvet dressesandfurs. It is expected that the 
trial of the prisoner will commence on Thursday or 
Friday, at the Old Bailey. | 

Mepicat Epvucation oF WomEN.—At a meeting 
of contributors to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary 
held on Monday, the managers of last year were 
moved for re-election, but an amendment was pro- 
posed containing the names of gentlemen favourable 
to the medical education of women. The amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of nine. Professor 
Masson next moved that in future all registered 
students of medicine should be admitted to the 
educational advantages of the infirmary without 
distinction of sex. The minority protested that 
sufficient notice had not been given of the motion, 
and left the meeting in a body. The motion was 
carried in their absence. | 

Mr. Suerirr Bennetr’s CnRISTrMAS FEstIvaLt.— 
On Friday evening last, Mr. Sheriff Bennett, accord- 
ing to his usual custom, gathered his labourers, 
their wives, children, and friends, into the large 
room of his house at the Banks, Mountfield, and 
entertained them there. A skilful — from 
London was present with the magic lantern, and 
afforded great delight to old and young. The band 
of the 17th Sussex Royal Volunteers and the 
Robertsbridge Drum and Fife Band performed at 
intervals. The genial host explained the slides 
shown, and the company parted at a late hour evi- 
dently much delighted with the happy evening they 
had passed. 

Lonpon INFIRMARY FOR DISEASES OF THE LEGs. 


—This institution deals with a class of diseases» 


(ulcers, varicose veins, &c.) which prevail very ex- 
tensively among the industrious poor, and is the 
only hospital in the United Kingdom where such 
cases are specially treated. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it has no 2 and its 1 income 
is much below its current expenditure. It there- 
fore appeals to the public for kind and generous 
help in the shape of donations, in order that it may 
continue its career of usefulness. The infirmary 
was established in 1855, under the distinguished 
patronage of Miss Florence N 94 and many 
members of the aristocracy, and is under the presi- 
denby of His Grace the Duke of Bedford. For 
further particulars relative to this deserving charity 
we refer to our advertising columns. 

Tun ALaBaAMA CLAanis.— The Spectator looks 
upon the statement published by the Morning 

ost, that the United States were putting in a 
claim for 500 millions sterling, as absurd. In 
point of fact, the treaty would never have been 
agreed to if the Uni States had not expressly 
waived what they held to be their right to claim 
—compensation as a nation for the general and 
indirect consequences of the escape of the cruisers, 
and agreed to bind themselves to the direct loss of 
property due to that cause. The Spectator expects 
and hopes we shall pay for the devastation of the 
Alabama herself, which we ought to have chased 
with our own navy rather than allow her to go on 
in her illegal career; but it doubts very much 
indeed if there will be the ghost of a case for the 
loss caused by another vessel. 


Srtent Buiss.—The Western Daily Press reports 
the nuptials in Bristol on Christmas of a deaf and 
dumb couple. The bridegroom is an industrious, 
well-doing, steady young shoemaker, skilled in his 
craft, and able to command good employment ; the 
bride who consents to do housekeeping along with 
him was described as extremely intelligent for her 


.class, and certainly looked intelligent. Both 


looked exceedingly cheerful. In performing the 
ceremony the clergyman presented his large print 
version of the ‘‘ Office for Solemnisation “| atri- 
mony to the couple, running his finger along the 
question, Wilt thou have,” &c., in response to 
which each of the two nodded to signify assent. 
Then at the part where each has to make a de- 
claration of desire to take the other for wedded 
partner, the rector passed his finger along the de- 
claration, immediately after which the bride and 
groom did so likewise. 

Mr. Pease, M. P., aNd THE Sraxtsn GOVERN 
meNT.—The Grand Cross of Charles III. has been 
conferred by the Spanish Government upon Mr. 
Joseph Pease, MP , of Southend, Darlington, 
About two years ago Mr. Pease expressed a desire 
to have the whole of Dymond’s essays, entitled 
Principles of Christian and Political Morals,” 


~ 
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aie 


. 


*the translation and the printing 


JAN. 3, 1872. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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translated into the Spanish language, belie, v7 that 


its circulation omong the rulers and pcople of thas 


coun Vy wot, I h 10 ＋ * * ‘cial | in, e. ly ‘Tl 
the ti wwleted, 1.000 hardeomels 
®houmel cop tha work were sent to Madrid. 
Copies wer vt to the King ot Spain, to th 
wenlvers of the Spanich Cabinet, to the meinber 
of the Cor S., to the leading profersors «Ff ly 
universiti , ania to the Spanish ws) U enn 
the ook beran to be ensively spoken of. th 


Spanish press wrote in hich terms of pl vee of Aly. 
Pease s liberality, rome of them desi nm 
royal gat, and the macter came to be rey rd 


— — | 


covered by the modest estimate for which the War 


! 
| 


Ohe orgtiaally proposed to carry them out. The 
ren hong. cerilewan, In conclusion ported out 
how much b. nee were the e ccumstances sur- 
roundia’ i! 6 Open fOr che new yeor thi 1 those 
which i: y had been eelled upon to contemplace 
when they I. % met twelve months since. Mr. 
(..dwells colleague (Mr. Vernon Harcourt), also 


such an unusus! end importcut proceeding tht an | 


acknowled: ment of the present was published u 
the (rove rrment Ga- fre. The whole expense of 
the work, and its circulation in Spain 
borne by Mr. Pease. 

Drink IN Liverroor.—The 
trates are going to try a new plan of suppressing 
drunkenness. Besides tining the inehiates they 
intend to publish their names and addresses, be- 
hevingtltst publicity will have a deterrent effecié 
where a money penalty or the loss of a few hours’ 
liberty would have none. The plan has been 
devised by Mr: Robertson Gladstone, brother of the 
Premicr, and will be put in operation forthwith. 
The Liverpool Mercury says that the illicit traffic in 
beer goes ou apparently as extensively as ever in 
Liverpool, notwiths..nding the substantial penaliies 
which the mazisiraces impose on detected offenders. 
This week no fewer than five unlicensed traders 
have been summoned.” It is clear that the pew 
Licensing Bill will have to provide much severer 
penalties than can now be inflicted, if this traffic is 
to be suppressed. 

Toxic Sorra CoLtece.—The annual congress of 
teachers and students of this method has just been 
held ynder the presidency of Mr. Curwen. The 
proceedings, which lasted three days, included 
some nineteen papers and lectures on various topics 
of musical interest. Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F. R. S., 
gave three lectures on“ Pronunciation in Singing,” 
in which he showed the nature of vowel sounds, 


has been 


Liverpool magis- 


re pond lL, and commended the forelua policy of 


we Goverpment, especially in reference to the 
lar f — F * . * \ on ae 
SCL Helle OT Lire aliferences u ith AmMerica, 
rie Cares of Somwvatres.—Lord LlMenboroush’'s 
“TDD. Silat ? }! rover the dal 5 
geves of Sompach was pocabarly unſortungte, in view 


‘pvure Oi Lie 


ok tue facts then non a orsince discovered regarding 


and publishing of | 
| take nN. 


thence some centuries uo. 


| of Mahomeden. 


' the thirty mi'lion Hindoo gods there wes not one | 


or Somnath Pettan, 


the true history and character of those getes, andof 
the temple whence they were said io have been 
which Mahmood of Gh. Ini pillag, 64 Was an empty 
run. and the gates he is s id to have taken thence 
to his owa capital had probably disappesred 
It is coviria, od any 


Notts’ troops’ car- 


rite, thet the gates which 


ried off from Ghez i ere no: those which Mahmood 
found at Somnech. They are not made of saadal 
wood, but ot Deodar pine. 
0 traces of Hindoo workmanship, | any trace 
Do rrivces 0 mudoo WO kmausnip, Hut many traces 
As Mr. Simpson, who saw nem in 
1860, obsetrves ina letter to the Du//y News, out of 


visible” upon them. 
short, was purely Mahomedan. In all likelihood 
the old getes were destroyed by fire, and tlie 
present ones, which bear many marks of aye, 
with their broken penels, deiaced ornameuts, 
and rude patches of wood and iron, were aiter- 
werds set up in their place. Somnath town. 
lies on the sonth-westei 
shores of Kattiwar. lis massive old walls of 
uucemenied siove are covered with richly-carved 
illustrations of old Hindu mythology, much deface |, 
of course, by. time and Mahomeden bigotry. The 
town stands high, end the ruins of tie great temple 


overlook the Arab’. Sea and the neighbouring 


and their relation to musical tones, the nature oi | 
diphthongs, and the proper mo:le of making the | 


consonants distinct without being harsh. Other 
papers, by students from ell parts of the country, 
were on The Human Voice,“ The 
Praise Leader,” The History of the Counter 
Tenor Voice,” „The Characteristics of * Scotch 
National Music,” “ How to Meet the New Minute 
on Music in Elementary Schools,“ and many other 
subjects. Lilustrations were readily given by the 


Duties of a | 


audience, all of whom held the second certificate of | 


the college in vocal music. 
manifested during the session, and the last meeting 
closed with the Hallelujah Chorus,“ sung from 
memory. 


* 


Licens: vG Rereonm.—On Wednesday evening a 


Much enthusiasm was | 


— — 


large incetiny was held in the Lambeth Baths to | 


hear addresses from m-nisters of various denom'- 
nations upon the duty of the friends of morality and 
relizion in reference to the Liquor Traflic and the 
Permissive Dill. The chair was c:cupied by the 
Rev. Dawson Burns, M. A., and able speeches were 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. Hugh Allen, rector of 
St. George's, Bororgh; Rev. Dr. Jabez Burus, 
zaptist; the Rev. James Yeames, Wesleyan; the 
Rev. Danzy Sheen, Primitive Methodist; the Kev. 
G. M. Murphy, Congregationalist; the Rev. G. 
Fysh, Methodist Free Church; and the Rev. J. B. 
Vanstone, Bible Christian. Mr. John Hilton added 
a few words as to the active part taken by the 
Society of Friends zu the crusade against intem- 
perance and its causes. The following resolution 
vas unanimously carried :—‘' That this meeting 
regards the prevalence of intemperance and its 
levalised facilities and temptations as a standing 
reproach and iwenace to our Chrisvian civilisation, 


‘and as calling for the united efforts of all Christiun 


patriots and citizens, with a view to their speedy 
abatement ; gatl this meeting further invokes the 
nick of all ij friends of moruwlity and religion ?: 
support of t@g Vermissive Bill of Sur Wilfrid Laweon, 
art., M.P., in order that the inhabitants of exci 
localt VY may porsess the power of protec on a vs. 
the menifold and e ormoug evils of the tes‘lic (13 1- 
tos ching liquors, 


Me, Canow, ar Oxronb. — m Monday nigiet, 
Mr. Cardwell, Secretary of State for War, was 
prescat et the apne! dianer of the Ancient Order 
of Devids af Oxford. In the course of his pech, 
ureply iow toast of the City members, he referred 
to the universal sympathy, loyelty, and atfe ston 
which hed becu ex'ubiied during the Macss of the 
Weles. A short time azo some had 
thought that loyalty to the Crowa was wavering, 
but. they must now have been undeceived, The 
throne which has descended from Ebert hes never 
been more firmly established in the avecttons of 
the entire U ple chan at the present 
Referring to the licensing question, Mr. Cardwell 
renvnded his aidieuce 


Princo of 


| over and began to preach there. 


—— — — — 
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monient, | 


that the Govevinent were | 


anxious to do all in their power to deal wath | 


the matter in a fair and just manner. Ie then 
pu ve lel to deny the alle vation tlint the lust 
seesion of Parliagsent had been a barren ove, and 
ported out how N 
|» cu! hy 10 the vroeat at )? 
Which hat been taken by the abolivton 


ACCOMpL! hy J. pacts wae i 


in Gewiie 
of purcls in the army. Witz reference to the 
auiomu mancuvees, Mr. Cerdwell “ul taunt the 


Jancowi 52 the lis! tot 1 were yell 
Hue 3 neo 19 2 ICE sent Vy rs chain ; coniper, at mn, 


endl che cost of 't!e whole arr iveme : 


much the Goverrment head actually: 


* 


| 


se port of Dillawoel, The treasures it contained at 


the time of Mabueun!’s mmvesion were ample enough 
to account for the ob.tinacy of its defenders and 
the pertinacity ‘of their assailants.—A/len’s ‘ndian 
Mail. 


VN. Warp Bercuer’s Youvrn.—The Rev. 


Heury Ward Beecher, in a recent ‘ lecture-voom | 


What art, they revealed, in | 


At the ne he woe, the old temple | 


terse, condensed, veracious, rapid statement. In the 
House of Commons there is not, I fancy, a single 
orator whom M. Thiers would not deem verbose and 
unskilful. He would say that all use twice as many 

ss would drive home their meaning; and he 
would add. I fearthat they have not mastered the rudi- 
ments of the art of oratorical statement, but that 
hey blund: ron from sentence to sentence in the 
fashion of barbarians, M. Thiers, it is true, never 
rises to such rand bursts of passion as Mr. Bright, 
nor can he let off a series of intellectual flreworks 
like Mr. Disraeli; but he is the finest master of 
statement in Europe. The sense of intellectual 
harmony aud economy is gratitied by a rush of 
simple, business-like language, in which not a word 
is throwa away, not a®kentence is uttered for the 
sake o effect, not a phrase ambiguous, but the 
whole is quickly poured forth with the simpli- 
city of a child’s tale. The qualities of his mind 
and his oratory have been lauded for more than a 
generation. A sarcastic eulogist said thirty years 


Words a 


ago, He is the best head in France, although he 


' 


They bear on them | 


| when he serves France and himself. 
_ dimmed the brightness of the old man's intellect, or 


i 


| 


' 


telk” on The religious duty of thankezivie:,” | 


cove the following account of his, early experiences 
as a minister :—‘‘I do not believe that to-day | 
feel as thankful for the comforts of my house as | 
did when I first began to preach, and had two rooms, 
and felt that they were mine, and went eroaud 
Among tho people of the neighbourhood with the 
thought, Was there ever a mau so happy as I ant’ 
Well, I may as well tell you- when I began to 
preach I never expected to do much. But | meant 
to do as well 23 I could. I never expected to go 
sivwkere. I was asked to cross the river from 
Ciuchmati and preach in Covington, and I went 
I did not know 
but I was going to stay there. And I was perfectly 
wiilin, to stay. But I was coon called by a woman 
t6 Lawvenceburg. She was the factotum of the 
whole church. And I went there and spoke to a 
well-nigh empty building. I wa settled over a 
town with two distilleries and twenty devils in it. 
I was very poor. There was no patrimony coming 
to me, as you know. The moment I was out of the 
seminary | was without my father’s support, and 
was oblized to take care of myself. I had a salary ; 
but it was a salary of 400 dols. And I took half of 
that to go to New England to get married with. 
And as the parish paid only half of it, and the other 
half was to come from the Missionary Society, | 
found myself very short of funds. I had just 
eiguteen cents in my pocket when I came back, I 
was taken up by a good Methodist brother for about 
a week, and then | got these two rooms to which | 
have alluded. They were upstairs. One was the 
kitchen, ecHar, and sitting-room; the other was 
the library, bedroom aud parlour, So that we had 
siv rooms, calling each three. The cellar was made 
5% putting things under the bed; and the other 
rooms were added by sundry devices, You who go 
%% flush houses, furnished by your grandpapas and 
eondmammas, do not know anything about the 
joys of housekeeping. Persons ought to begin at 
the bottom to know what those joys are. And I 
bevan clown there. Lhad no ideathat | could preach. 
| never expected that L could accomplish much. 1 
merely weut to work with the feeling, I will do as 
wellas | can, and | will stick to it, if the Lord 
pleacs., aud fight Hise battle the best way I know 
how.’ And I was as thank’ul as 1 could be. No- 
body ever sent me a spare-rib that J did not thank 
(fod for the kindness which was shown me. I 
recollect that when Judge —-- wave me his ecast-otf 
elothins | felt that I was su ptuously clothed. | 
wore old coats and sceood-hAnd shirts for two or 
three years ; and I was net above it either—althon th 
sometimes, as J was physically a somewhat woll- 
developed iw „ and the jugive was thin, aud his legs 
were slim, they were rather 2 tight fit.” 

M. Te ines’s nsr, ne covrespondent of 
the e Telegraph, ur tine from Vari on Tues- 
mint, say: It is somewhat difficult to give 
Tn Puetish a correct idea of M. Thiers’s 
oratory ; it is so pecuberly French, It is neither 
lmpassioncd mor as ‘lomatory. Tis: vudded neither 
with wiccticisms nor with grandiowc phrases, It is 
not lirhtcd up; ith In iat flashes of ima n tion, 
or pas ; 08 Ol verary eau vy, or appeals Lo a Dy 


* 
niente 


‘would be | of sentiment. It ‘4 essen "ly he oratory of ele r, 


— 


says it himself.’ The same cynic added that 
Thiers could have lucidly explained the philosophy 
of Hegel, and thus have put a whole school of com- 
mentators out of work, as if they had been hand- 
loom weavers and he a steam- machine. And Sainte- 
Bouve, whose judgments were priuted as precisely 
as the cutting of a dio, has said, ‘Thiers has a 
mind the most precise, the most inquiring, the most 
agile, the most perpetually fresh, and also in the 
finest humour for finding out the truth and expressing 
it. When he explains, he is not simply clear, he is 
lucid.’ Such was M. Thiers thirty years ago, 
when he served Louis Philippe; such is he to-day, 
Age bas not 


cooled the vivacity of his spirit, or checked the 
flow of his speech. M. Thiers is the most nimble 
man in Kurope. The Bonapartist Ordre sarcastically 
calculates that a few members of the present 
Cabinet are, between them, six huacdred years old! 
No matter; M. Thiers is younyer than many a man 
of thirty.“ 


— — * — — - oe oe — — — — 


Glennings. 
— > — 

Upwarda of 14,000 *‘ heathen Chinee ” are hunt- 
ing hee gol in Avsératia, 

Ths late Earl of Ellenborongh once said that 
che could not walk down Pall Mall without stum- 
bling over a colonial bishop.” 

The planet Vesta, which now shines with tho 
brightness of a ster of the seventh magnitude, 
wes ‘fooculied” by the moon on Saturday evening. 

A man named his two children Ebenezer and 
ee, and always spoke of them as Eb and 


Flo.“ 


The latest style of parasol for winter use fol's 
ny like a fan, end can be carried in a muff or in the 
pocket. 

It is stated that one 


oulterer at ye for- 
warded no fewer than 


3,199 head of poultry to 


London for the Christmas market, and another at 


— — 


| 


; 


sustained labour of a regular college course, 
question is being solved at the Ladies’ College at 


| 


Boston sent 2,500 dressed geese, besides other 
poultry. — | 

Near Manchester the following is posted on a 
fence :—‘* Nottis. —Know kows is alloud in these 
medders, eny man ore women letten thare kows 
run the rode wot gits inter my medders aforesed 
shall have his tale cut orf by me, Ubadiah Rogers. 

Au old lady, 109 years of age, recently attended 
a love-feast in Niles, Mich. She arose and aaid ; 

Jam glad to be with you; I am over 109 years 
old. I love the Saviour, and have now enjoyed 
religion 100 years.” 

„ hope, Mrs, Giles,“ said a lady who was car- 
vassing for a choir at the village church, you 
will persuade your husband to join us. I am told 
he has a very sonorous voice.“ A snorous voice, 
marm?” said Mrs, Giles. Ah! you should hear 
it a comin’ out of his nose when he’s asleep,” 

The poet of a Chicago paper Was recently horri- 
fied to find one of his choicest couplets printed as 
follows :— 

Little vp ce go sweet and soft, 

Love the cheek of my love. 
It is to be presumed that the unhappy man ine 
tended to speak of dimples. 

The wives of men of sentiment are not always 
the mest appreciative of women, Jean Paul repre- 
gents Sichenkar as reading one of his beautiful 
imaginings to his wife, who listened with 2 
cast down aud bated breath. As , the 
sharer of his joys beamed forth with,“ Don't put 
on your left stocking to-morrow, dear; 1 must 
mend that hole in it.” 

A Geese Tory.— Some people have no better 
reasone for their vnw'llingness to adept changes 
than had a certain Zulu. The missionary had 
u ved a native house, or kaaal, and found the door, 


he close 


os usual, so low that one must stoop very consi- 


derably to enter, The lnisslonary proposed to make 
the door higher, aud to give the owner the benetit 
of the improvement. No,“ said the Zulu, my 
father before me went in on his hands and Kuvees ; 
| am willing to do the same.“ 

Whar Gikns CAN Sravp.—The question hes 
been asked whether girls can physically stand the 
The 


Hitchin; and Mrs. Stanton at all events thinks 
that they can, for she says: — I would like you 
to take 1,300 young men and lace-them up, and 
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states that from the first he had 
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THH NONCONFORMIST. 


translated into the Spanish language, believ'n7 that 
its ciroulation emong the rulers and people of that 
country would have a beneficial *afluence. When 
‘the translation was completed, 1,000 handsomely 
bound copies of the work were cent to Madrid. 
Cepies were sent to the King of Spain, to the 
members of the Spanish Cabinet, to the members 
of the Cortes, to the leading profeesors of the 
universities, and to the Spanish ne rs. Soon 

book began to be extensively spoken of. ‘The 

ai ress wrote in high terms of pra‘se of Mr. 
_Pease’s hberality, rome of them designating it aa 
royal „it, and the matter came to be rej rded en 
‘euch an unusual and important proceeding tb. t an 
noknowled ment of the present was im 
“the Government Gazette. The whole e of 
“the translation and the printing and publishing of 
the work, and its circulation in Span. has been 
‘borne by Mr. Pease. 


Dax tn Livsrroot.—The. Liverpool magis- 
trates are going to try a new of suppressing 
drunkenness. ‘Besides inebriates they 
“intend to publish their s and addresses, bo- 


where a money 


lieving tha ap wil 


liberty would have. 


1 
: er, wil be operation forthwith. 
| ec 
goes on as extensively as ever in 
wibhaias ding the su ial penaliies 


impose on 
fewer than five unlicensed. traders 
ae a 
0 much severer 


„ en, oted, if this traffic is 
to be suppressed. i 4 
Tosi 24 CoL nan. — The 
told wader the 
which 


| gave ‘three lectures on ‘ Pronunciation in Singing, 
in which he showed the uature of vowel pent, 
their relation to 


. > „ 
— 
* 2 * — 
— 
. 


gl ete wh 

; and this meetin? further invokes the 

‘aid of all the friends of morulity and religion i 

8 Permissive Bill of Sir Wilfrid Lawro“, 
» 

locality 


M. P., in order that the inhabitan‘s of each 

may poesess the powcr of proteciion a, b 

the manifold and enormous evils of the traffic © 13 1 
” toyteating liquors,” 

My. Canow at Oxrorp.— m Monday night, 

Mr. -Gardwell, 8 al State ſor Was, was 

preseut ot the aynuel diuner of the Ancient Order 

of Denids at Oxford In the course of his speach, 


in reply toa toast of the City members, he referred 


to uuive sympathy, loyalty, and affe tion 
' Which had 04 aide during the illness of he 
Prinee of Wales. A short time ago some had 
that loyalty to the Crown was wavering, 

b ey must now have been undeceived. The 
throne which has descended from Ebert has never 
been mor y established in the affect'ong of 
p ple than at the present moment. 
e the licensing question, Mr. Cafd'well 
ed his audience that the Gove“n‘nent were 
anxious to.do all in their power to deal w.th 
the matter in a fair and just manner. He theu 
proceeded to deny the allezation that the last 
“gession of Parliament had been a barren one, and 
pointed out how much the Goverrment had actually 
accomplished, referring especially to the great step 
in advance which had been taken by the abolition 
of purchase ip the army. ith reference to the 
„autumn manceuyres, 15 Cardwell said thai the 
flandowners in the distret where they were eld 
had A no iuste ne sent in a claim for coupevsation, 


‘ 


the true histo 
the temple 


vd character of those ' 
they were said to have been | sak 
taken. At the time he woeote, the old 
which Mahmood of Ghrani 
ruin, and the gates he is # 
to his owa eapital had 
thence some centuries ago. 
rate, that the gates which Notts’ troops car- 
ried off from Gesu are nos those which Mah 
found at Somme bh. 


wood, but of Deodar pine. 
no traces of Hindoo. wo ' 
of Mahomeden, As Mr, Simpson, who saw em 

: tothe Daily News, L out 


5 


port of Dillawal. T 
o time of Mahmood invesion were 


ita defenders apd 
Allen Indian 


TS. 


recollect that 
clothin7 I felt 
ars; and I was not above it either although h. 
2 ice born Sad One| 
ge was : 
i a. fit. 


M. Terees’s Oratrory.—The corresp 


sometimes, as I was: 


were slim, the 


V terary boau 


end the cost of the whole derb iveme ts would be 


of sentiment. It is essenti 


covered by the modest estimate for which the War 
Vilico ovigiually proposed to carry them out. The 
riot hon. gertlewan, in conclusion, pointed out 

„pie were the circumstances sur- 
rounding the opening of the new yeer thon those 
whioh they had been celled upon to contemplaic 
whén they last met twelve months since. Mr. 
C..dwell’s colleague (Mr. Vernon Harcourt), aleo 
|} responded, and commended the 
the Government, 
settlement of the di 


foreign policy of 
y in reference to the 
with America. 


to We taken thes 


It. is corte in, at any | 
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Chorus— Five times five are tw 
times six are 88 


| 


23 2• 1 


ifr 


/ CuRIsTMAs Day IN Geruany.—On Christmas 


says a iter in the Scotema the heads 
prem we lg n) the he 


Christmas tree. Nor is the main object 
of the institution the celebration of the birth of 

ogether lost sight of, notwi i 
ailing Rationalism and Atheism. 
how ao © gene to spend Christmas, a 
answer is, I am going to be pious for a 
Hence one finds the churches crowded 


. ud. e 
are very served in these matters. But a way 
for them in the way 
of music. The h are tiful, and are charm- 
ng by rer choirs of well-trained boys, 
accompanied by grand old organs, and in which the 
audience join most heartily. Some of the churches 
had on this occasion the assistance of several brass 
instruments ; but there is room for difference of 
opinion as to the benefit derived from these latter. 
or my I would much prefer not to have the 
sweet v 
organ drowned by these rather harsh and unbecom- 
lug instruments. They are all very well in the 
streets, but sweet hymns in the Creator's praise are 
not for these brazen throats. The rest of the time 
is spent in the theatres, concert-rooms, dancing 
assemblies, skating, private parties, drinking beer, 
coffee, &.; and though there has not been so much 
snow and cold as usual, it has been a most merry 


—- 


of the boys and the rich tones of the | 


NOTICE.—All announcements inten led for this 
column mist be accompanied by a remittance of 


half-a-crown in postage stamps. 


Births, Marringes, und Denths. 


MARRIAGE. 
SLATER—CHESTER. — Dec. 23, at the Congregational 
Church, Whitchurch, by the Rev. Mr. Balshaw, Joseph 
Slater, Esq., Woodford Hall, Winsford, Cheshire, to Miss 
Chester, Wicksted Hall, Whitchurch, Salop. 


DEATHS. 


TIPPETTS—Dec. 21, at Elbury House, near Worcester, 
ao relict of the Rev. John Tippetts, of Gravesend, 


aged 65. 
DIX(E—Dec, 26, .vexy suddenly, of apoplexy, Benjamin 
Dizie, of No. 16, Finsbucy- South, and Pelican 


House, Friends will kindly receive this intima- 
tion. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
om Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, purs 


t to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Dec. 27. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea .. . 30,808,055 Government Debt. 211,015,100 
Other Securities 3,984,900 
Gold Coin® Bullion 24,308,055 
Silver Bullion .... 
£39,308,055 £39,308,055 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’! £14,553,000;Government Secu- 
Nest.. . . 3,097,585) rities, (inc. dead 


£48,239,176 
Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


ͤ— — ——..᷑—P—.. — 
“A Visit ro Erre's Cocoa MAxvracroxx.— Through 
the kindpess of Messrs. Epps I recently bad an opportunity 
of seeing the many complicated and varied . the Cacao 
bean through ere it is sold for public use, and, being 
both jnterested and highly pleased with what I saw during 
my visit to the manufactory, I thought a brief account of the 
Cacao, and the way it is manufactured by Messrs. Epps, to 

me and nutritious beverage, mi be of 
interest to the readers of Land and Water.”—See Article in 
Land and Water, October 14. 


BREAK?A..T.—E°*>s's Cocoa.—GRATE"UL AND Con- 
rorrinc.—* By at »o.ouch know'ed<e of the netural laws 
which govern the onerai:ons of dives.‘on and nutrition, and 
by a care al ryptic: tion of. be five p.operties of well-selected 
cocoa, M. E. % has mo ded oor beeak.ast-tables with a 
de'icaicly-flavoured bevera.e which may save us many heav 
doctor vi Is.” —Civil Service Gaseite. Made simply wi 
Boine Woter or Milk. Each packet is labelled —“ James 
* & Co. Homœopsch'e Chemiets, London.” Also, makers 

Erps s C.caoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spiri. is the cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, — pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy ote the words 
“ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 

Hotrtowar's OINTMENT AND Pitis.—Urcent Ne- 
2 

88 c t 

of removing ordinary surgical and 1 ies 
arising from natural causes or mishaps, both in this country 
and in its colonies. In the latter the Ointment ard Pills are 
invaluable, for nome bat the careless would be without an 
antidote to the accidental injuries and many complaints to 
which the settler must be more or less exposed when ex- 
—— settled, at a distance from all processional help. 

cuts, bruises, burus, skin diseases, abscesses, and 
i ead by Holloway’s remedies, 
which also prevent indigestion, internal inflammation, and 


fevers 
Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lang, Monday, Jan. 1. 


We had a small supply of English wheat this morning, and 
from abroad ouly moderate arrivals are offering ex ship. The 
trade was quiet but steady, and 1 wheat realised the 

t 
U 


varicose veins are readily cured 


prices of last market, Fot foreign we had a retail de- 
mand, and previous prices were su . Flour was with- 
out change in value. Peas, beas. Indian corn were a slow 
sale at last week's rates. Malting barley was fully as dear; 
prices of grinding descriptions were in favour of buyers. Of 
oats small supplies are reported during the week, and 
ape have recovered 6d. to 1s. from the late depression. At 
ports of call a large number of cargoes remain, after a 
prey free sale. Prices are ls. per qr. lower on wheat and 
v. 


Indian corn unchanged. 
CURRENT PRICES. 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
WueatT— * 8. . 8. 
— and Kent, Pezas— 
ee) — G 
Ditto new.. 52 to 57 Maple rte 
White .. e 38 41 
W of) ee 2 4 
white 60 63 n 8 @ 
Rre— 36 38 
en malting 20 23 0 
Chevalier. . 1 38 42 — 
Distilling. . . Oe oe on 
oreign * 5 po 
= - © Scotch feed —_- — 
- potato.— — 
* een .. 19 2 
Chevalier * 1 „ 
Brown . 4 54 Foreign — ae 
Beans— FLour— 
Ticks 85 36 Townmade .. 45 50 
Harrow 36 410 Best country 
Small — — households .. 40 44 
Egy ptien 32 34 Norfolk & Suffolk 38 39 


packages from 


BREAD, Saturday, Dec. 23.— The prices in the Metro- 
— are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 lbs. loaf, 74d. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Jan. 1.— The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 978 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1870 we received 4,514; in 1869, 5,059; in 1868, 
4,545; and in 1867, 7,116 head. The feature in the market 
to-day has been the removal of the restiiction hitherto exist- 
ing on the carriage of cattle beyond the fovr-mile radius. 
Owing to this some county butchers have made their appea:- 
ance. The trade for beast2, the supply of which has been 
only moderate, has been very fiim, and the best Scots and 
crosses have been sold at from 5s. 8d. to 58. 10d. per S8lbs., 
being an advance of 2d. per Slbs. From Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, and Novrihenotonshize we received about 
1,700 &c., and from other parts of England about 
250 various 
The market has been scantily supplied with rage The de- 
mand has been active, and prices have iisen fully 2d. per Sibs. 
The best Downs and half-breds have readily made 7s. per 
lbs., and in some cases a trifle more. Calves have been in 
| — at full quotations. Pigs have been steady in value 

inqv ty. 
Per Abs., to sink the offal. ; 
. 


s d. 8. d. 10 
Inf. coarse beosts 3 4 to 4 4 Pr. coarse wooled 6 4 


arkQana? 
8288888 


Serond qvaliiy .4 8 5 2 PrimeSouthdown6 10 
Prime'srzeoxen 5 6 5 8| Lge coarsecalves4 0 

me Scots 5 8 5 10 Prime smell .5 4 
Coarde inf. steep 4 0 5 0 hogs . 3 6 


Large 
Second qualicy .5 4 6 0 Neat em. porkers 4 4 


r MEAT 1 Jan. 
— market to-day was speringly supplied with meat. 
For all r 
rates. imports into Londew last week consisted of 15 
carcases, 117 quarters, 85 packages from Hamburg, and 80 


Per 8ibs. by the carcase. 


. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 8 404 0 Middlingdo. 4 6 to 5 0 
Middling ** 44 : 1 Prime — , : 
Prime lar 4 8 Large 9 
Prime small o. 5 0 5 2 Small 4 ee en 
Veal ....5 4 8 6; Lamb . 0 0 00 
Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Jan. 1.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 415 firkins butter and 2,922 bales bacon, 
and from foreign ports 16,351 kages butter, 654 bales 
and 258 boxes bacon. The Irish butter market ruled slow 
this week, with few transactions, and prices remain unchanged. 
Foreiga butter sold slowly at late rates, with the exception 
of best Jerseys, which has declined 6s. to 8s. percwt. The 
bacon market ruled firm — 11 week. The prices of 
Waterford, Limerick, and Cork on advanced 4s. to-day, 
and Hamburg 2s. per cet. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Friday, Dee. 29.— 
The markets have been very languid and dull since last week, 
the holi ays intervening having a marked influence, as usual. 
Supplies, however, have been well kept up, and the northern 
markets have much assisted us in taking large quantities of 


— — Asparagus and senkale have much improved 
wit weather, and broccoli is excellent, though not 
large. A tow now peso ext 2 from France. 


POTATOES.—Borovan AnD Sperracrie ps, Monday, 
Jan. 1.—Geod supplies of potatoes have been on sale at the 
above markets. The demand has been quiet at about late 

rates. The imp into London, last week consisted of 
| 90 tons from Calais, 102 sacks from Dunkirk, 30 barrels from 
New York, 120 tons from Ha , and 16 bags from 
Rotterdam. Regents, 75s. to 115s. per ton; Flukes, 110s, 
to 140s. per ton.; Rocks 75s, to 90s, per ton.; Victorias, 
110s. to 1808. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Jan. 1.—Very little English cloverseed 
et appears, and fine qualities bring high prices all the season. 
There have been some ar:.vals f om America, which were held 
on former terms, but not my sa'es effe ‘ted, importers dsk- 
ing quite as much N h te seed ſo eien as well as 
Eügilah, was held at quite as high rates. Choice English 
trefoil was more inqvired for, and enhanced prices were de- 
manded ; best foreiza sorts were quite as dear, Canaryseed 
realised previous prices steadily, In white and brown mustard- 
seed not much ing, and re was no — change in 
either sort. Choice English rapeseed still commands high 
values, and is taken off in small lots. 


WOOL, Monday, Jan. 1.—English wool market has been 
steady in tone; but owing to the holidays, transactions have 
not been on an extensive scale. Prices are well maintained. 


OIL, Monday, Jan. 1.—Linseed oil is only in moderate 
request, at about late rates. Rape has been dull and droop- 
ing. Other oils have sold slowly. - 


TALLOW, Monday, Jan. 1.—The market is slightly firmer. 
I. C., spot, 48s. 9d. per cwt. Town tallow, 47s. net cash. 


COATS” Monday, Jan. 1.— Market without alteration from 
last day’s rates. Hettons, 22s.; Hartlepool original, 22s, ; 
East Harilepool, 21s. 9d. ; Hartlepool, 21s. 6d.; Kelloe, 22s. ; 
Eden Main, 20s. 6d. ; Tees, 21s. 9d. ; Seymour Primrose, 20s. 
Ships fresh arrived, 28. Ships left from last day, 4. Total, 
32. Ships at sea, 15. 


— —ͤ—— ———— — — 


Adbertisements. 
— — 
O GOVERNESSES.— Wanted, after the 
Christmas Vacation, a Well-educated, experienced 
LADY, as Teacher of English and. Music in a First-class 


School.—Apply, by letter only, to B. F., Farmery’s, Post 
Office, Sydenham. a 


E- ENGAGEMENT for HOUSEKEEPER 

or Governess Housekeeper. A Gentleman is anxious 

to recommend a Christian Lady, who has lived in his house 
for Three-and-a-half Years in a similar position. A Christian 
home is all-important.—Address G. H. Dean, Sittingbourne. 


RS. ANDREWS, PANGBOURNE, 

NEAR READING, wishes to meet with a LITTLE 

GIRL to EDUCATE with her own daughter, aged nine. 

Resident Governess. Terms, £ per quarter. References 
permitted to the Rev. F. Stevenson, Reading. 


LD COINS FOR SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


5 Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, Ke. Lists 
free.—J. RITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


s, and from Scoi’and 190 Scots and crosses. _ 
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[‘HOMAS COOPERS’ ENGAGEMENTS 
in ENGLAND and SCOTLAND, for the YEAR1872:— 
JANUARY.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Leeds. 
Fesrvuary.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, Leeds. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Beverley (Yorkshire.) 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, —— Quay. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, Scarborough. 
Marcu.--l, Nin 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Whitby (Yorkshire). 
9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, York. 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, Harrogate. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, Durham. 
30, 31, Shotley Bridge. 
Arn. — I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Shotley Bridge (Durham) 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Felling (near Gateshead). 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Shiney-row (Fence Houses, 
: Durham). 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, Honghton-le-Spring 
(Durham). 
at 28, 29,30, Gateshead. 


, 7, 8, 9, 10, Alnwick (Northumberland). 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, Melrose (Scotland). 
25, 26, 27, 2 
4 


* 


1 
8, 29, 30, 31, Dalkeith (Scotland). 
, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, Edinburgh. 
18, 19, 20, 21, Stirling (Scotland). 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, Tillicoultry (Scotland). 
29, 30, Cupar Fife 2 
3, 4 upar Fife (Scotland). 
„II, 12, St. Andrew's (Scotland). 
, 16, 17, 18, 19, Kirkealdy (Scotland). 
23, 24, 25, 26. Dunfermline (Scotland). 
30, 31, Auchterarder (Scotland). 
rarder. > 
, 9, Lawrencekirk (Scotland). 
, 14, 15, 16, Aberdeen. 
, 21, 22, 23, Montrose (Scotland). 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, Arbroath (Scotland). 
31, Dundee. 
SerpTremBer.—}, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Dundee. 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, Perth (Scotland). 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, Falkirk — 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, Paisley (Scotland). 
28, 29, 30, Alexandria (Scotland). 
OctoseR.—l, 2, 3, 4, Alexandria (Scotland). 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, Glasgow. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, Moffatt (Scotland). 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, Dumfries (Scotland). 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Annan (Scotland). 
, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Carlisle. 
1, 12, 13, 14, 15, Hexham (Northumberland). 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, North Shields, 
29, 30, South Shields. 
DecemBer.—l, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, South Shields. 
7, 8, 9, 10,1 13, Sunderland. 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, Darlington. on- Tees. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, Stockton- 
Letters to be addressed Thomas Cooper, Lecturer on 
Christianity,” at the town to which I am appointed, as 
“ Beverley, Yorkshire ;” Dundee,“ Berwick-on-l weed,” &c. 
*,* Correspondents are requested not to put Post-office ” 
on their letters to me. T. C. 
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(VuLORALUM. Au odour!ess, non-poisonous 
disinfectant, The saline antiseptic. armiess as 


common salt. 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
llth September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 
complete success. 
The bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 


odour during the recent warm weather, was most satisfactorily 
disinfected by chloralum powder at the rate of only one 
pound per 25 square feet. 


I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 

I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 

of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 
I remain, your obedient servant, 

CHAS, A. CAMERON, M. D. 
Professor of Hygiene, Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Analyst of the City of Dublin. 


( \HLORALUM IS DISINFECTANT, 


CRN IS A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 
\HLORALUM 18 ASTRINGENT. 
(atonal is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, ls.; half. 
ints, Gd. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 
special contract at greatly-reduced prices. 

Carrer FOR CHOLERA, 
LORALU} R SICK ROOMS, 
Cure POWDER. 
RAL OW DER IS HAKMLESS, 


RALUM DER.—tThe best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in— 


Hospitals Cowsheds 

Close aud II- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 

Earth Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 

Dustbins Provision Stores 

Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 

Stables houses 


Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
and althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 
keeping. 

‘asks, I cwt., for 15s., and in 6d. and 1s. packets. 


((HLORALUM WOOL. 


HLORALUM WOOL IN SURGERY. 
Cron WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 


QNHLORALUM WOOL.—The New Styptie and Anti- 

septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
packages, at 68. per Ib. : 

( YHLORA LUM WADDING.—CHLORALUM 
WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 

Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 

in coffins. A dead y, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 

cannot convey infection. 


( \HLORALUM IS SOLD BY ALL CHYMISTS. 


CO, :—l and 2, Great Wiuchester-street 
buildings, E. C. 


Premises commodious. 


SUN DAY EVENINGS for the PEOPLE, 
ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE.— 
Next Sunpay, Jan. 7, at Seven, J. BAXTER LANGLEY, 
Eeq., LL. D., M RC. S., on “The Nonconformists and Rei- 
ous Liberty.” Selections from “Jephtha,” Kc. Miss Jenny 
ratt, Mr. J. H. Pearson, Mr. G. Marler. Full band and 
chorus. Conductor, Mr. G. Arnold. Tickets at the doors 
0 6.30) 3d., 6d., IS., and 28. 6d. The ANNVU AI. 
IREF, CONCERT, and BALL on Monpay next, Jan. 8, 
at the Arundell Hall, Arundell-street, Strand. Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
Members, 2s. Commence at Eight. 


DISEASES of the LEGS, Ulcers, Varicose Veins, &c , 
1, Red Lion-square, W. C. Established in 1857, under the 
distinguished patronage of Miss Florence Nightingale, and 
many members of the Aristocracy. 
President—His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P.C., K.G. 


_ The ordinary income of this important and useful Charity 
is much below its current expenditure, and, but for the 
kind and 42 help of those who have sent donations, 
the wards for in-patients would have been necessarily closed. 

These diseases prevail very extensively among the indus- 
trious poor, and this is the only hospital in the United 
Kingdom where such cases are specially treated. 

This valuable Institution has no endowment, and is depen- 
dent entirely on benevolent support. 


CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., the 
bankers; or by the Treasurer, Thomas Westlake, Esq., I, 
Red Lion-square, W. C. 

ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DIS- 
EASES of the SKIN. 
Physician, Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, 
on Mondays and Thursdays; and at 10, Mitre-street, 
Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; 
evenings, Six till Nine. 

Average number of cases under treatment 1,000 weekly. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


ANCER HOSPITAL (1851) Brompton, 
and 167, Piccadilly.— The late Archbishop of Canter- 

bury, ina sermon preached by His Grace on behalf of this 
Hospital, said: —“ There is no disease more pitiable than 
that to which this Institution is specially devoted. From 
the first symptoms of attack one long course has commonly 
been prognosticated—a fearful looking for of a lingering 
progress towards a death of anguish. Could the ess 
of the suffering be laid before you—could you be shown its 
severity, 0 as to see it in its true proportions and natural 
colours, no one endued with the feelings of humanity could 
resist the s cle; they would think all they possessed a 
trifling sacrifice if, at such a price, they could mitigate such 
misery, and yet they know that those sufferings exist as 
surely as if they were spread before their eyes. ‘This, 
therefore, is a case in which | ma ey! ask your liberal 
contributions, that the relief affor by this hospital may 
more nearly approach the amount of misery it endeavours to 


remove. 

New Ward OPENED, which entails a much larger expen- 
diture. 
. 3 T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James s Palace, 


‘ BANKERS.—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. 
Out-PaTIenTs’. ESTABLISHMENT AND Orricz.—167, 
Piccadilly (opposite to Bond-street), W. 


NDRPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON 
Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

At this institution the Classical and Mathematical studies 
are so conducted as to qualify for Matriculation at the London 
University, or for the Government Examinations. The com- 
mercial course constitutes a thorough: preparation for prac- 
tical pursuits. 

The moral and religious education of the pupils engages 
special attention. 

The PUPILS are expected to REASSEMBLE on FAIDAx, 
January 26th, 1872. 


Prospectuses forwarded upon application to the Principal, 
or the Secretary, Mr. E. Bayly. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
HEAD-MASTER—The Rev. R. ALLIOTT, B.A. 

The Course of Study embraces the Greek, Latin, French, 
and German Lan : Writing, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, istory, and Geography. 

The ea TERM Commences on THURSDAY, Jan, 
18, 1871. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Rev, HEAD-MASTER, 
or to Mr. W. BOARDMAN, the Local Secretary. 

East of England Nonconformist School Company (Limited). 


Tur VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON. 4 


In this Establishment a first-class Education is given in 
English and commercial subjects, Modern , 
Classics, and Mathematics. The pupils have taken distin- 

ished positions in the Honour Lists of the University of 
— and at the Civil Service Competitive Examinations. 
Fifty-eight have passed the Oxford Local Examinations, nine 
in first and eighteen in second-class hovours. 

The next TERM COMMENCES on Tuzspay, the 16th 
nstant. 

i 


BLANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE. 


Miss CARTER expects her PUPILS to REASSEMBLE 
on WEDNESDAY, January 24th. 


Punctuality is earnestly requested. 
HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


36, 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 

The PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on Monpary, Jan, 22 

References and terms will be forwarded on application. 


OLLEGE HOUSE, SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, N.—Conducted by Mr. M. THOM - 
SON, F.G.S., and Mr. J. R. THOMSON, B.A. Established 
sixty-seven years. The situation is healthy and pleasant. 
The diet is of the first quality and 
unlimited. Terms, 25, 30, and 40 Guineas per annum, ac- 
cording to age and studies. Prospectuses forwarded on ap- 


plication, 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, LEICESTER, 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tue Misses MIALL. 


The long-established reputation of this establishment 


renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, vis, :— 


Mons. C. C. CarLuarpD, and 
— « . Mdile. Hinzet. 
Italian Mons. C. C. CATLLARD. 
German 


Malle. Horrincer. 
Mr. J. T. Stone, 


Drawing and Painting a Miss Gtrrixes. 


Dancing and Calisthenics . Madame LxNOt ü. 

Chemistry ; Dr. Atbert J. Bernays, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas's Hospital, 
London. 

Literature. . ; Mr. K Wappinorton, B.A. 

Arithmetic Mr. J. Hxrwonru. 


English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, History, and Latin. The Rev. G. Cotman, M.A. 
iy. pres subjects are —— — 1 by the Masters 
whom they are assigned. e general direction is in the 
hande of the Prinei and of efficient Governesses. 
Heathfield is situated in the outskirts of the town, and in 
a charming locality. The house is spacious and lofty, the 
garden extensive, and the family arrangements such as to 
secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
REFERENCES. 
J. Alexander, Esq., No. 72, Regent’s Park-road, Primrose 
Hill, London. 
Professor Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomas Hospital, 


Loudon. 
John Aveling Diz, „, Gloucester-road, t’s Park, 
London, Nw. * 9 8 


C. W. Elkington, Esq., Chad-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Edward Miall, Esq., M. P, Welland House, Forest Hill, 
London. 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

The Rev. J. P. Mursell, Leicester. 

The Rev. John Owen Picton, M. A., Desford Rectory, 
Leicester. 

The Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A., St. Thomas’-square, 
Hackney. 

The Rer. . Stevenson, Leicester. 

W. Sunderland, Esq., Achton-under-Lyne. 

The Rev. D J. Vaughan, St. Martin's Vi „Leicester. 

Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta- street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Balham. 

J. H. Willidms, Esq., Leicester. 

J. Wood, Esq., Pins all Hall, Atherstone, Etc., ete. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Master— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council 
the Philologigal Society, &c., &c. 

Seconp Master— 
H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
Iich in lst Class in Classical Tripos, and let Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 
AssIsTANT Meran 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES A. H. MURRAY, Eg. F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Karly English Text Society, Author 
7 13 Dialect of the Southern Counties of 8 

c., &e. 

JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
The FIRST TERM, 1872, will COMMENCE on Tuvurs- 


DAY, 18th January. 
For Prospect and further information apply to the 
School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 


Head Master, at t 
H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


DOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ... „ Mra, C. L. Batrour. 
Botan „„ Prof. BEN, King’s Coll. 


Globes and Natural Science Mesera.W ALKER& WILLIAMS, 


Music, Theory, &c „ Joux Brocxtxx, Esq 
Harmonium, & e „„ Herr Louis DIEUuL. 
Singing and Organ „„ James Co wand, Esq. 


Drawing and Painting _... R. W. Buse, Esq. 

+ see and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Tons, D. D. 
Language... „ Dr. MANDRov, 

German Herr Geryner. 


Referees—Parents of Pupils and Clergymen. 


For particulars, address the Principals, Mrs. TODD and 
Dr. TODD. * 


ESTWOOD PARK HOUSE. — COL- 


LEGE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, FOREST- 
HILL, 8.E. 
Principal, Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR, 
MASTERS. 
Music, Instrumental aud Vocal—Joun BLocKkLey, Eeq., jun 
Drawing, Modelli —1.— R. W. B Esq 
win erspective . BUSSE, ° 
Modern — end Mathematics M. Manvaou, Esq, 
M.A., Paris Academy. 
Drilling, Mr. R. Heapvina, 
Number of resident pupils limited. ; 
Studies arra according to the requirements of the 
University I Examinations. 
The year is divided into three terms. 
Further particulars, with terms and referees, on applica- 
tion. 


H's HBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Middl 2 — 
Upper, Middle, an ments. 

. Classic, Mathematics, 1 — and thorough 
nglish. 
Kinder- arten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 
A liberal table and watchful care. 

Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 


For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's. 
SCHOOL DUTIES will be RESUMED on Jan. 20th 


St. 


20 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JAN. 3, 1872. 


—— — 


Tax UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
YEATS, LL. D., &c., University of Glasgow, several years a 
teacher near Utrecht, and subsequently in the Institutions of 
Hofwyl, near Berne, Switserland. 

The words U ” and “ Middle are thus used only t 
signify — — „not social distinctions — r 
the pu The first term in each year commences about 
the middle of January; the second on the lst of May; the 


last in . Every is, as for as ble, 
wall ceotaded in ish, made ip tilts hand ate bee 
ness, and trained to nick at accounts. Mathematics are 


and German are taught by 
to insure these being 
ial teachers attend for 


The divisions of the year are equal, and the holidays 
short. The premises are spacious and airy. 
is near, and available for cricket, 
of access. 


| As special characteristics of the instruction, sce 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of the RAW MATERIALS 
of COMMERCE ; also, 


TECHNICAL HISTORY; or, Skilled Labour applied to 
Production. Bp De. Yoans Vises od Gan” 


TX CASTLE BALL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Conducted by Mrs. THORPE (widow of the late 


1 THO ), 
Assisted by Masters, and French and English Resident 


Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
The School will REOPEN on Wepnespay, Jan. 31. 


N OBTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCIPAL :— 
The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LI. D, M. RI. A. 
The above School recei in addition to the Sons of 
Ministers « limited number o the Sons of Laymen, who are 
carefully in all the branches of a sound Classical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial Education, and are prepared 
3 of business, or for entrance at the Uni- 


The School will REOPEN after the Christmas Vacation 
on Turspay, January 23rd, 1872. 
A for the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 


NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
CLASSES MEET again after the Christmas recess 


. on Wepnespay, January 3, 1872. The fees, and in most of 


the classes the subjects, are so arranged that] Lay Students 
can conveniently enter at this period ot the . 

On Monday, January 8, Dr. LANKESTER, F. RS., will 
begin a Course of Lectures on „ and another on 
Ph siology, with special reference to the Matriculation and 
B.A. Examinations in the University of London. 

The Sessional Syllabus and all other necessary information 

be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the 
College, Finchley N. W. 


New. road, 


W. FARRER, LI. B., Secretary. 


T ETTEN HALL COLLEGE, 
Staffordshire. | 
Head Master-ALEX. WAUGH YOUNG, E., B.A, 
Fellow of University College, London. 
The College enjoys the following Scholarships :— 
The Directors’ Scholarship o « (255 in the 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship . 425 College for 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship . 28 ( two years. 


The Shaw 92 6 
The Mander ip . 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or London. 
a competition for the lst and 2nd on the above list in Feb- 
ruary next. . 
The next Term commences on the 16th January. 
For terms, &c., to the Head Master, at 
the C reyh ry mag Aly, Dickinson, Esq., 
New-bri Wolverhampton. 


Pelican Bouse, Beckham. 


Miss DIXIE, who has succeeded her aunt, Miss Fletcher, 
in the establishment which she has so and successfull 
conducted, will continue to RECEIVE YOUNG LADI 
as resident and daily pupils. 

Miss Dixie makes it her aim to combine the comforts of a 
— home with the advantages of a thorough, first-class 
education, 


The next TERM will COMMENCE on Tvespay, the 
16th of January, 


— 


HURST COURT COLLEGE, HASTINGS, 


CONDUCTED BY 


DR. MARTIN REED. 


LOUTH COAST ESTABLISGMENT for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE, between 
Poole and Bournemouth. Rev, WALTER GILL, aided 


by competent Masters, The Educational Training in this 
ustablishment is based on the Word of God, and in th 
harmony with the advancing intelligence of the times. 

Terms moderate. Reference to Parents of Pupils. Park- 
stone is a singularly healthy neighbourhood, 


AST-STREET HO US R, 
BRIDPORT, DORSETSHIRE. | 
COLLEGE for a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, 
a walking distance from the sea coast. Every facility for 
the speedy acquirement of the French, Italian, and German 
languages, in addition to all the usual branches of a good 
ion 


education. 

A PARLOUR BOARDER can be received after the 
Christmas recess. One of the Principals will be in London 
until the 25th January, References and Terms on applica- 
tion as above. 


ORTHAMPTON ROAD, MARKET 
HARBOROUGH. 


The Misses NUNNELEY (daughters of the late Thomas 
Nunneley, Esq., of Leicester) wish to receivé a limited num- 
oung Ladies for board and education. The most 
earnest attention will be given to the religious, moral, and 
intellectual training of their pupils. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to Key. W. Clarkson, rig (late of Harbose)) 
the Misses Rogers, Heathfield-road, Birmingham; and R. 
Toller, Esq., Leicester. Additional references with pro- 
spectuses on application. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Princi The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. 
monthly. Test Examinations every term. 
This 4 educates Daughters of Geutlemen and Pro- 
en. 


Ths House is airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for recreation. 
Mi.ses Howard aim to secure for their Pupils a sound 
and culture, with refined manners, 
anda and training. 
Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, on 


application. 
FIRST TERM, 1872, will commence Tnunspa x, January 


VIoTrOIIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £10. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
s. per Share. 


337, STRAND, W.C. 


? TRUSTEES. | 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hei, Esq., GC., M. P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P 
Large or small sums received on deposit, able at 
short notice. Five per Cent. Interest — Shares 
may be taken at any time — no back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 


—2— eed 
The last Annual Report states that 73 PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 
W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


pro for ev .—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
* 9 ery purpose ry? rga 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOIEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 

Beds, from 18. 6d, Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

rssitors’ Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly delighted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
certainly recommend Shirley's to all our friends J. 


RTS, 
„ m eee 
aw V. B. 
Harvey, Frome. nd 


various places in England I have come to 
* in view of its combining the greatest com- 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence J EE 
Toronto, W. ö ray? : 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entirely New 

Entertainment, by Professor re „entitled 
Shadows, and the Story of the Shadow less Man. Professor 
* New Entertainment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
ANSWERED by the AUTUMN MAN(CEUVRES; or, 
> British aay and its s. Patriotic Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth, New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. 
Buckland , written expressly for him by the Chairman of the 
Institution, entitled, the Ghost of the Toll-House. IIlus- 
trated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. Mr. George 
Buckland will introduce many Original Songs. The re- 
nowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero, will enact the Drowning 
Man. Illuminsted by a powerful light) The Arabian 
Mystery. “Christmas Comes but Once a-Year.” By J. I. 
King, Esq. Matthew's Magic and Mystery, Dugwar's 
Juggling. Admission to the whole, One Shilling. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—Health 
is a blessing without which life would be a burden, 
Disease and suffering none are exempt from; aud one of the 
safest aud most efficacious remedies will be found in the 
occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 
by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
ls. 1)d., 28. 9d., and 4s. Gd. per box. 
ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to 
ome ganda neon by e their 
complete ima period, i t pain or an 
nconvenience.—Forward address, ou a stamped envelope, to 
F Kingstoa, Esq. Church-street, Ware, Merts, 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


— — — 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
for dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


PAINS IN THE LIMBS. 
INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. 
BARCLAY’S (Dr. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS 
are held in high estimation. 
Curing Pains in the Limbs and Joints, inducing gentle 
Perspiration, and preventing Fever. 

Can be obtained of BarcLay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
street, and all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, in bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each. 

Ask for Barclays (Dr. Bateman’s) Drops,” and observe 


names and address on Government Stamp affixed to each 
bottle. 


CROSBY'S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
five relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the“ Anti-Tancet,” says: 
—I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of —— Quinsy, 
and all sffections of the throat and chest. Sold by all re 
spectable Chemists aud Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
at Js. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. each; and alco Vy James M 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 

„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on“ Dis 


eases of the Langs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 


had gratis of all Chemists. 


— — — — ( ee ꝗ ͤ 
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RU TURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the following 4244 and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the weurer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquath- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Wil- 
liam F n, Esq., F. R. S., Professor of 1 in King’s 
College, — to King's College Hospital, I.. C. G. 
Guthrie, nag: Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Eeq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Mospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital; W. Coulson, Esꝗ., F. R. S. 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F.R.C.8., Surgeou to the London Hospital; W. J Fisha” 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston 17 Esꝗ., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by st, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwar ed | by post, on send- . 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the Lips 
tothe Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single ‘Truss, 16s., 218., 26s, Gd., and 3)s. 6d. 
Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428., and 52s. 604. 
Postage, ls. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, lost 
Office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The materjal of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th ‘test invention for giving eflicient and per— 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ce. It is 
orous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. Gd., 78. Gd., 1Us., and 

108. cach. Postage 6d. 


Johu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi))y, London. 
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THE EASTERN COUNTIES SCHOOL DESK 


— — — — 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CH 


LORODYNE 


g THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from 
weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the 
marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Colleg i 
CHLORODYNE, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderfu 


— —— 
J 


ain and anguish, to calm and assuage 
ly, you will provide yourself with that 


o of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 
and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, C 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 


roup, Ague, 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, 2 — Toothache, Ko. 


From Lord Francis ConyNGuaM. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport 
to ave half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 

„ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


CAUTION.-_BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browns was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYN E; that the story of the Defendant 


reeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. II d., 28. 9d., 48. Gd. None is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Government Stamp. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


TO SUNDAY GEO. M. HAMMER, Jean TOOTH PASTE” prestly exces al 


AND SCHOOL FURNISHER, INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER of the 
OSBORNE, QUADRANT, & ROYAL (Patent) SCHOOL-DESKS & SEATS, 


7 Which each combine a Sloped Desk, Flat Table, and Backed Seat for Lectures, &c. 
DA Y-SCHOOL, __nustrated catalogue of Desks, Seats, Tables, Galleries, Easels, Blackboards, be. 
K Post free Twopence, x... ee College, Belfast, and a large number of 
* other Colleges and Schools have been fitted by G. M. H. 
MANAGERS. 108, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C, 


; IS THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 
AS A DESK, TABLE, OR BACKED SEAT, FACING EITHER WAY. 


STRONG, PORTABLE, CHEAP. 
COLMAN AND GLENDENNING, NORWICH. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wrx THE BEST ARTICLES - 


DEANE'’S, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every , DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finish. | Bath-rooms fitted complete. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, DEANE'S— Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern 
best manufacture, — plated. | and approved patterns. 

DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets. | Bedding of superior quality. 

DEANE*’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers; in sets, from 18s. | made Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE'S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety 
rom 21s., new and elegant A | of patterns, French an — 

DEA WNE'S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’S—tTin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, 
Loysell’s and other improvements, | and Culinary Utensils. 


> 


| 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, | DEAN €’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well 


Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, Kc. made, strong, and serviceable. | 
DEANE'S— Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEAN E’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. | Garden Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed | DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Cloth- 
tterns in Glass and Bronse—three- | ing, manufactured on the premises, of 
ight glass from 50s. the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


F : 


FIELD’S OZOKERIT—PATENTED. 


This well-known Candle gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially adapted for Ball 
Rooms, &c., &c. 


May he obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK acaistenen, 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S LICHEN ISLANDICUS, i. ae. te 
or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 3 5 
DUNN’S “ESSENCE Of COFFEE,” ls. and 2s. a bottle. 
DUNN & HEWETT’S “ BROMATINE,” a Cocoa 
deprived of its superfluous Butter. ' 6d. a packet. 
MANUFACTORY:—PENTONVILLE, LONDON, 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are ivtroduced to supersede the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 
kind of 2 They are very ren burning Candles, Those at 7d. per pound area Pale Brown Colour; those at 
8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parkyits; Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more light, and burn twice as long as 
Tallow Candles. * 


Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


QTILTON CHEESE. —T. ALLWRIGHT | es FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 


and CO. are now receiving their choice dairies of Stilton TEA at about 21d. a pint. 


Articles. 


other NN for the Teeth. 

“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 

to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 


and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


ay all ble 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


— — — — 


‘OAMUEL BROTHERS, 


— .!  ! 
()VERcoATS IN EVERY 8PECIALITY. 


Cheese, which this season are excellent both in quality and ASK FOR‘LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 


— —— Ap - — oe — * MEAT’ requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor's Signature, on 


» every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 
T. Allwright and Co., General Provision Stores, 45, Rath- g 
vone- place, Oxford- street, W. Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 


(pV ERooaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 
NUE CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES, 

ERY CLAS ta I E 
an 0 
ERY CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 
FIT and QUALITY, 

15 a 1 a * g 73 
THE 
fs. | — — A 80s. or. 
24s. — 42s. 3 42s. =. | =. 
* — 5.05 6 * as. | Sos, 
“Gs. | &s. | Oe. | * = 43s. is. 
Sou 5. 70s. == Bie. 
65s a G L . bbe oe. 
” 658 — — — | a 5 
70s — — 8 — 70s. 70s. 
1 
~ All sizes of Guide to | Patterns a at * 
— 4 Ee * different » for . 

or to sent | sent sty a 
measure. free. free coata. 


77 EEL 1 | ang by 
Hilal it die 
ne 
ra 
N 
04s, 65s. nell G een 
102s. | 60s. | 112s. H — 


1168. 70. 1308. 1 


— -x ~~ 
All sizes, of | Guideto | Patterns Bors High 
every class, for self- of every ta Class 
immediate use, measure- class noted for] Style 
or to ment sent sent Hard and 
measure. free. free. Wear. Quality. 


GAM UEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


Mik IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 
and GENTLEMEN and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING are 
r the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 


of FAS NS, containing Forty-three Figures, Thirty- 


‘seven of which are with the Portraits of Pri 


Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducte 
from a purchase, Patterns sent free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 
Hill, London. 


—S=— — 2 
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ur CHRISTIAN’S Bei he So MAGAZINE of 
Y contains : A Happier Year 


Londen: John Snow and Co,, 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster - row. 


* . 7 


The MARTYR CHURCH of MADA 
Rev. W. Exsas. -N 


SCAR. 


2 MEN. * olen Anderson. 
8vo, Sock, 25 6d. * 


How Men — 
of Character 


n 10 a 8 PAIR ; 


Wives. A 
eee ot ee 
Gira ogres 


— Twenty-seventh 
An ae the SOLEMNIZA TION of 


edges. 8 Od. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 
for the 


Burial of the Dead fo which re added Serta Pas- 
sages suited to Services. By Rev. E. R. 
l New and improved edition. 8o, cloth, 


WHY ove we DISSENTERS |, o inci, 
sTace R. 


. carefully 


The nl OV ENILE MISSIONARY ANNUAL, 
8 Volume of the “Juvenile Missionary 
Edited by Rev. R. Rosinson. Bright 


The er. and MODE [ODE of BA Prise. A 

— New and enlarged aged edition, ody 950 4d. 
OUR HOUSE HEA VEN, and the INTER- 
ATE. By Rev. J. A Won, of the 


London: John Snow and oka tert, Paternoster row. 


Crown . 
nan. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Ro SYSTEMATIC HISTORY. A 
Manual of British and Foreign Contemporary His 


and Reviews to be had on application. 
Jarrold and Sons, 12, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


TO CAPITALISTS 


— 149 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRC 
— D 


— — 


reer 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brok 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). — 


Bankers; London and Westminster, Lothbury, E C. 
STATIONERY PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and 


ey Sy Pe pe RO eR 
— 8.8. N 


W. G. Ae BLACK LEAD. 


e BR a AR 


on — 
TIONS of the sbove rile 


0. NixEY's BLACK LEAD 
And ove that you have it — , Soho-square, London, W. 


CFTGENASED WATER FOR 


283118 NA 
PUBLIC SING ERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength- 
ened and southed by drinking the above. 


Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


PSALMS AND HYMNS. 


The Larger Editions of this favourite Hymn-Book, containing a Selection of the most admired songs of praise, may 
be had in elegant bindings, as enumerated below, and would be, in many instances, appropriate and acceptable Giſt- books. 


1, Crown 8vo. For the PULPIT and FAMILY WORSHIP. Calf gilt, 10s. ; morocco, 128. 

2. 12mo. For FAMILY WORSHIP, &c. Calf, 8s. ; morocco, 9s. 6d. ; ditto extra, lls. 6d. 

3. 18mo. For the PEW or STUDY. Calf, 6s. ; morocco, 7s. ; ditto extra, 8s. 

4. Fscp. 8vo. Double cols. For the PEW ; and being thin, convenient for carrying. Morocco, 


limp, 4s. 6d.; morocco extra, 6s. 


The above may be had, if required, with undenominational titles: 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie-street, PFleet-street. 


Budge-row Chambers, E.C. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


LANGE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
This day is published, in 4 vols.,8vo ; subscription price, 288. 


THE LIFE of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
A Complete Critical ere of the 4. — Con- 
tents, and Connection of the le, ted from 
the German of J. P. Lanes, D.D., and * with 
Additional Notes, by the Rev. Marcus Dops, M.A. 

This valuable work of Dr. Lange has been out of print for 
some time, but it has been much in demand. The six 
22 ſour; and whilst the original 


volumes are condensed 
matter is all retained, it is published at a still cheaper rate. 
Just published, in lfvol , handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 
5 1 72 6d, 


THE FOOTSTEPS of CHRIST. Translated 


from the German of A. Casrzas. By A. E. Ropuaw. 
L— Christ for Us. II.— Christ in Us. III.— Christ 


before Us. IV. 4 — 22 — Us. 
“ This great work on is | see OF 
2328 pale of Judging to be one of the 
been issned to 


most precious treasures of its kind 
this —Courant. 
— 7 : T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton, 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 9s., 


THE .OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH; or, the 
History, Doctrine, Worship, and Polity of the Christians 
traced from the Apostolic Keo to the Establishmeut of 
the Pope as a Temporal Sovereign, A.D. 755. By W 
D. Kruzew, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. London: Hamilton. 
Adams, and Co. 


MAGIC AND DISSOLVING VIEW LANTERNS. 


J. H. STEWARD, 
406, Strand, and 66, Strand, and 54, Cornhill ; 
SPECIAL SHOW-ROOM at 406, STRAND. 
Slides Illuminated by Gas- a great advantage for Selection. 


MAGIC AND DISSOLVING VIEW LANTERNS. 
STEWARD'S £2 lbs. Od. Set for the 


Season, is best value for money. A complete Entertainment, 
with directions for use. Ca with full particulars, 
gratis, post free. 

406 and 66, Strand, W. C.; and 54, Cornhill, E.C. 


LANTERN anv 36 SUBJECTS ror 7s. 6d. 


IRON CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 


FRANCIS MORTON AND Co., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company's Architect. 


London Ofice—36, PARLIAMENT ST., S. W. 


NVHREE LARGE GALVANISED and 
CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 
or ao Sa oe hold r choral 00 200, and 100 persons. 


Geo. Vavasseur, — — j w 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
„A most delicious and valuable article.” Standard. 
Nothing can be found at all equal to it.”—Court Circular. 


A. 8 CARACAS COCUA. 
can be easily obtained, and its delicate 


te oF, its adoption as a beverage for 
wee Oy or supper." — 


ass BSTBAOCT OF 99094 
NBA sample, con't — on — — 


J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET is tamed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 


Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Bold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
„%% Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


menge. E (TOWLE'S). — Pleasant 
TION, ase I n te u 
needs to be known to be ‘eppreciated.” Of Chemists. 5 
CHIORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bination in a portahle form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


ELIEF of COUGHS, ASTHMA, 
Ke, in TEN MINUTES by DR. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Fox, Omnibus Office, Whitefield- 
road, Liverpool, Dec. 19, 1871 :-—After years of severe suffer- 
ing, and fearing many and mang 0 igs | Mews have died 
from suffocation, &c., I was induced to try Dr. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS. Ten minutes after 1 had taken two wafers 1 
felt relief.” Sold by all Druggists at 1s. IId. per box. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
EALING .WORDS; a Lett-r to the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P., on the Opposition 
Raised to the Education Bill. By Henry Dunn. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Now ready, price 36s., in cloth, or, bound in basil, 5s. extra, 
OST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY 
for 1872 (73rd Year). 


Kelly and Co, 51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
— C Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; and all Book- 


NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS for 1872. 
Price Tw 


opence, 
HE ONE-SYLLABLED PRAYER. . By 
he Rev. P. B. Power, M.A., Author of “The 71 
Wills’ Tus Psalms,” &c. 
London: Hamilton and Adams; 8. W. Partridge and Co. 


* Receutly published, SM 


IVINE FOOTPRINTS in the BIBLE ; 
or, Christian Evidences for Christian Youth. By 
Fortan. Price ls. 6d. 

“ The value of this little book is in inverse proportion to its 
size. . . . Asimple but really very able compendium of the 
main ments for the integrity of the Christian faith. 

; tis just the kind of thing our teachers and adult 
classes have long needed.” — Noncouformist. 


J. Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet-street. 


OD BLESS the PRINCE of WALES. 
(BRINLEY RICHARDS’ National Song.) 4s. 
Malle. Titiens sang this New National Song at the Royal 
Albert Hall, on Monday, Dec. 25. Piano Solo and Duet, 4s. 
each. All at half-price, post free. The four-part song post 
free for two stamps. “The National Hymn of Brinley 
Richards. — Times. The other accepted National Anthem.” 
—Daily News. 


AR AWAY. Song. By Miss M. Liyp- 
say (Mrs. J. W. Bliss), 4s.; ditto for two voices, 4s. 
“There is beauty in this melody.“ — Vid Standard. 
1 is so sweet and plaintive.“—Vide Bri — 8 
Gazette. The same for Pianoforte, by Brinley Richar 
each ; free by post at half-price. 


N THIS I HOPE (In Hoc Spero). New 
Sacred Song (issued This Day). Words by Miss M. 
Burnsipe. Music by Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs. J. W 
Bliss). Beautifull iNustrated, 3s ; free by post, 18 stamps, 
—London: Published only by Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New 
Burlington-street. W. 


HARTA PERFECTA:. — This new and 


beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer. 
“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ng —Daily News. 


ets, containing six varieties, t free Ou 
— g. 22 . * 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 


of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldie Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermy u- 


OAL. —GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals ouly.— 
Cash, 20s, G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Wails- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her „H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh —13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next tothe Grosvenor Hotel) ; Purfleet 
Wharf, Exrl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham: 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth ( (ofice, 108, High-stree reet) ; High 
level Station, Crystal Palace ; Brouiley Station, 


O ALS. —-LEA and CO.“ S8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton Wall's-end, by screw steamers and 
tag 28s.; He 27s. bent Wigan, 25s.; best Silk- 
25a.; new Silkstone, 24s.; best Cla -cross 25s. ; 
— S8e.; Derb Bright, 23s. ; Barnsley, 1 Kitchen 
le; Hartley, le,; Cobbles, 20s,; Nuts, 19s; Tanfield 
Moor, 23s. ; small, 13s, Coke, 16s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
. pots, Highbury and 


oui G 11 — Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
* et 4 and 5 Wharves, Regeut’s-park-busin, No 
Agents 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIk- 

COLOUR WASH will in two days cause gre ** 
or whiskers to become their original colour, This i 
guaranteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 
the hair with it, Price 10s, 6d.; sent for stamps. danp 
High Holboru, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


A LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
—It curls immediately straight and ungovernable 

Hair. It is of no consequence how straight or ungovernable 

the hair is when it is used. Sold at 3s. Gd.; sent for 


stamps. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


8 23 


—— —ͤ— 


Congregationalists require a cheap monthly 


* 


many earnest men as fitted to supply that want. Begun in 


interested in it, and proposed that an edition should be published in London. 
arrangements have been made accordingly. A very attractive programme has been prepared for 1872. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 


Now ready, price IId., or ls. Gd. a year, THE 


CONGREGATIONAL MISCELLANY 


FOR JANUARY, 
A MONTHLY RELIGIOUS PAPER, 16 pages,\demy 4to. 


1872. 


aper, carried on for the exclusive wi 1 
promoting the growth of a healthy church life. The Congre exclusive purpose of reviving true religion and 


—— Miscellany“ bas already enlisted the sympathies of 
otland, several well known metropolitan ministers became 
They consented to render assistance, and 


J 
62, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


THE FOOL’S GOSPEL. The “ Fool's 


Gospel” is addressed to the “ wayfaring man”; to all 
— find no rest in man made creeds; and to all truth- 
seekers, 


“Of real merit and originality. The saving power of the 
Gospel of God's love and mercy is set forth in words 80 
simple, that the ‘wayfaring man’ need not err, and we 
question whether even the theologian may not here get fresh 
msight into the best method of stating and supporting some 

main Christian verities.”—Nonconformist. 


* 


Just published, second edition, price 6d., post free, \ . 


TRUCK: or, Semi-Serfdom in the Shetland 


(Zetland) Islands. Containing Reprints of the Truck 
Commissioners. With an Introduction. 


Now ready, price One Penny, or on toned paper with 
wrapper, twopence, 


LITTLE LILLIE’S PRAYER: A Ballad, 


to which is 5 ded, NELLIE’S SONG: COME 
HOME, MOTHER. By Mrs, J. C. Wesrsroox. 


Also by the same Author, 


Price twopence, or cheap Edition for distribution, one penny, 


OLD ROBERT : or, Sunset Glory. 


Now ready, price 3d., post free, 


PRACTICAL GUIDE for the SUCCESS- 
FU] WORKING of the WEEKLY OFFERING in 
a CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Josgrn WurrAkER. 


Also, price 80. per 100, 
A TRACT on CHURCH FINANCE. By 


the Rev. Eustace R. Conver, M.A. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 2s., post free, 


LABOURERS TOGETHER with GOD. 
Words of Help and Encouragement for the Sunday- 
school Teachers of England, By the Rev, GorDoN 
CALTuROr, M.A. 


“ Good advice, well presented. This little work has both 
truth and light, value and vigour, in it. — Sword and Trowel, 


Now ready, handsomely bound, price 5s., post free, 


THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING PRAYER 
for HIS DISCIPLES: a Series of Chapters on our 
Lord's Intercessory Prayer (John xvii.). By the Rev. 
W. LAN DELS, D.. 


This volume is handsomely printed and bound, and suit - 
able for presentation to Christian friends. 


1 Now ready, in crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 38. 6d., 
75 post free, 

f SILVER SPRAY. And other Sketches 
N from Modern Church Life. 


A striking book, full of incidents and facts from life, which 
should be read by every member of the Church of Christ. 


“ Evidently a Dissenters’ publication, but it is so full of 

ood sound sense, and of good sound religious counsel too, 
that we wish we could get it read by all Churchmen,”— 
Literary Churchman. 


— ñ— — — 


AN EXCELLENT NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 
Now ready, fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 28., post free, 


STARTING in LIFE; or, Familiar Talk 
with Young People. By Joux Ciirrorp, M.A. 


ConTENTSs.—Rightly Aimed—Looking Up—Plodding 
versus Genius—Plodding with Eyes Open—On Getting a 
Good Model—Never Despair—The Giggle Family— For- 

tten Commandment—About Saying “No! ”—Tried and 


ot Found Wanting—Companions—On Books, and How to 
Read Them—Summer Clonds—“ My Father’s Business.“ 


— 


Now ready, in handsome Roxburghe binding, price 4s. 6d. 
each, post free, 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 


and 2, containing the Four Gospels. 
Notes—Critical, Homiletic, aod Illustrative—on the 
Holy 1 ; forming a Complete Commentary on an 
Original Plan, specially designed for Ministers, Bible 
Students, and Sunday-school Teachers. By the Rev. 
James Comper Gray. 


Vols. 1 


Cousisting of 


Now issuing, in Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, to be 
completed in Twelve Numbers, 


THE NEW CYCLOPADIA of ILLUS.- 
TRATIVE ANECDOTE. Containing a vast Collec- 
tion of Authentic Anecdotes, old and new, on a wide 
range of subjects, classified and arranged for ready refe- 
rence, and designed for Ministers, Teachers, and the 
Family Circle. 


“The New Cyclopedia of Anecdote” is specially designed 
for the use of Ministers and Sunday-school Teachers, by whom 
it will be found most valuable in preparing for the Pulpit, the 
Class, and the Desk. The Monthly Parts can be had of any 
Bookseller, or direct of the Publisher. 


A Specimen Part can 
be had, post free, for Six Stamps. 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON MISSIONS, 


Now issuing, in Monthly Parts, price 4d. each, to be 
completed in 12 Numbers, 


THE MISSIONARY WORLD: an Ency- 


clopedia of Information, Facts, Incidents, Sketches, 
Statistics, Anecdotes, &c., concerning Christian Missions, 
giving full and accurate information concerning the 
missions of all denominations in all parts of the world, 
from the time of Christ to the present day. 


Now ready, post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s., 
post free, 


CHRIST’S HEALING TOUCH, and 


other Sermons. A Volume of Discourses Preached at 
Surbiton. By the Rev. A. MACKENNAL, B.A. 


For quiet force, simple beauty, wise suggestion, earnest 
endeavour after a high form of usefulness, and a complete 
grasp of the subjects they treat, these sermons are worthy of 
all praise,” —N onconformist. 


se 


Post 8vo, doch, price 6s., post free, 


THE CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE. 


155 the Rev. J. BALDwin Brown, Author of “ The 
ome Life,” &c., &c. 


“Mr. Brown never deals with dead forms of truth, he 
speaks directly to the men and women living around him, 
with the precision and power of a man who has a commission 
from God, and who, to a large personal experience of life, 
adds a deep and almost awful sense of its great burdens and 
meanings. —BEritish Quarterly. 


Now ready, price 5s., post free, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS in the LIFE of 
KING DAVID, and their Lessons for our own Time. 
By Rev. Cuariues Vince. This work is beautifully 
rinted and bound; and is, in every way, most suitable 
or a present to Christian friends. 


Force and beauty are blended in the style, and the ser- 
mons are such as will live among the best ecamples of the 
modern pulpit.”—Swerd and Trowel. 


MANUAL FOR ALL BIBLE READERS. 
Now ready, in Two Volumes, handsomely bound in best 


cloth, gilt, with 200 illustrations, and eight well-executed 
maps, price 3s, 6d. each, post free, 


TOPICS FOR TEACHERS. 


valuable and popular work constitutes 


A Bible Dictionary, A Commentary, 
A Bible Manual, A Concordance, and 
A Bible Text-book, A Biblical Atlas, 


all in one: saving the cost in these books, and the time 
in their use. It is an invaluable work to the preacher, 
teacher, Bible-class leader, and Bible student generally. 


This 


“The amount of information besring upon the illustration 
of God's Word in this volume is really marvellous. The 
compiler has put volnmes into a page, and distributed the 
subjects in a way so clear and attractive that the reader can 
at once lay hold of the leading topics. We heartily recom- 
mend the work.“ —Homilist. 
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LONDON; ELLIOT STOCK, 


62, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


New Pusuications, Janvary 1, 1872. 


BOOKS. 
REVELATION in PROGRESS, from ADAM 
to MALACHI. A Series of Vib'e Studies. By the 


Rev. J. H. Titcomn, MA,, Vi , 
South Lambeth. 8vo, 5s, — . 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM HOMR. By 
Joun ANGEtt. James. A New Edition, in 24mo, Is. 
boards; 1s, Gd. extra boards. 

BOBBIN and his MOTHER. By the Rev. 

r. A. Ep , of Torquay. E i 
royal, 1s, boards ; Id Od, ee Ven n . 
Monthly Shilling Volumes for the Young. 
VIII.—LIFE on DESOLATE ISLANDS : 


or, Real Robinson Crusoes. 1s. boards; ls, 6d. 
boards, gilt edges. : 1 


NEW SERIES OF THREEPENNY BOOKS FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


With Coloured Engravings, and in fancy covers. 


1.—David the Giant*Killer. 2.—The Busy Farm. 3.—Ripe 
Cherries. 4.—Country Scenes. 5,—Pictures from the Best 
Book. 6.—A New Book of Pictures. 


‘ 


TRACTS. 
HOW CAME HE THERE? or, Hope for 
the Poor and Low. First Series. No. 65°. 2s. per 100. 


THE YOUNG HINDOO. Narrative Series. 
No. 1192. 3s. per 100. 


REV. C. COLDEN HOFFMAN, Missionary 
1 Liberia. Biographical Series. No. 1026. 6s. per 


“EVERY WEEK” SERIES OF TRACTS. 
Each Tract consists of 4 pages. 1s. per 100. 

No. 262.— He Died for Me, 263.—The Heart of Stone. 
264.—Just as I am, 265.—All, or Nothing, 266,—The 
Fisherman’s Story. | 

56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 


NEW SERIES. 


HE TRUE CATHOLIC. Published in the 

Interests of Scriptural Truth. Now ready, No. 1 of 

the New Series. One Penny Monthly, 16 pages imperial 8vo. 

Landon: Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
164, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


— — 


Now ready, Part I., price 3d., 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES: 
A Book of Pictorial Family Prayer. 
By the Author of “The Expositions of the Cartoons of 
Raphael,” Sunday Half-hours, &c, 


Beautifully Illustrated with a Series of New Engravings. 
Each Part contains about Five “Services,” and each 
„Service comprises a Hymn, a Revised Scripture Reading, 
and an Appropriate Prayer. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges, 52 Chapters, 192 PP» 
8vo, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, p 


3s., post free, 
SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 


„We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly good: it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its size and appearance,” — Guardian. 


For LAY Preacuers AND SuNDAY-Scuoo. TEACHERS, 
Cloth lettered, 3s. each vol., post free, 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: New 
Volume on the Epistles. (2ad Edition, 5th thousand.) 
By Rev. C. Strokes CAREY. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: Old Testa- 
ment. (loch thousand.) By Rev. J. C. Gray. 


THE CLASS and the DESK: Gospels and 
Acts, (15th thousand.) By Rev. J. C. Gray. The 
whole of the volumes have been — with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and con- 
densed thought we know of no work equal to them.” — 
Western Daily Press. 


27,500 Copies sold. Toned Paper. Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., 
handsome cloth. 


DR. KITTO’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 
Illustrated with upwards of 800 Engravings. With 
Copious Original Notes on the Antiquities of the Sacred 

iptures, and Additional Chapters by the Rev, T. K. 
Birks, M.A., Holy Trinity, Cambridge. Bound Copies 
kept in stock. . 

A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 

JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 

31, Patrrnoster-row, E. C. 


1872 
Periodicals to be taken in by all who are interested 
in Scientific Progress. 


— — — - ‘ nd 


I, 

POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, — Enter- 
taining Articles on Leading Scientific subjects of the 
day. Reviews of Books, and complete summary of 
Scientific Progress. Quarterly, 2s, 6d, 

II. 

THE MONTHLY MICROSCOPICAL 
JOURNAL, Devoted to Microscopic Study in its 
widest sense, Monthly, 18. 6d. 

III. 


HARDWICKBE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP. An 
Inustrated Medium of Interchange and Gossip, for 
Students and Lovers of Nature, Monthly, 4d. 


Prospectuses free on application. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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pp Pp ere 
HODDER AND SroUGdHTONS NEW YEARS IIS. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


for 1872. Containing the Proceedings of the tional Union for 1871, and General 
i Statiatics of the Denomination. Now ready, price 2s., stiff covers ; 3s., cloth boards (postage 74.). 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. CTX. Por Janvary. Price 6s. 2 

at on CONTENTS. 

I. Lawrrey’s Hisrory or Napoteon tHe Frrst. V. Manomer. 

II. 8 SpeakeEr’s Co 

2 Interior IN THE SEVENTEENTH VIL — — OF — 2 Act. 
Oswrvury. ~— VIII. Last Worps on tue Batior Question. 

IV. CATULLUS AND HIS TRANSLATORS. IX. Cowremporary LITERATURE. 

. The REVIEW will be sent, post free, for the year to any address on receipt of One Guinea. 


THE -CONGREGATIONALIST. Ldited by 
X W. DALE, M.A., Birmingham. Price Sixpence Monthly. 
ro a CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


VIII. Tas Avtsorrry or nner m RELATION 
to Reicious Turn. By E. De 
Pressensé, D. D. 

IX. His anp Mixx. 
Air oF nnter. X. Tae Pourrtcat Revoir or tHe Nowncon- 
Hawny Warp Beecuen’s First Rear Sermon. FORMISTS. 
8 XI. Notices or New Books. 


OF A LECTIONARY. XII. ConGREcATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Annual subscription, 6s. 6d. ; a Specimen Copy, post free, for Sixpence in stramps. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY, Price One Penny 
Monthly. Enlarged to Twenty-four Pages. 
MRS. STANLEY LEATHES’ New Story is commenced in the January No., and will be 
continued throughout the year. g 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


Tax Beavtivut Exp or a Nom Lirz. By Rev. Andor Disrricr Viustrinc. By a London 

Thomas Jones, Chairman of the Congregational Minister. . 

Union. Marry Press: a Story for Children. By B. 
Thomas Godfrey, Esq., M. D., F. R. A. S. 

Ax INCIDENT IN THE PRAIRIE FIREs. 

By Mrs. Stanley | Pzaris rrom «Derr Seas. 

Norges or THE MonrTnH. 

of Social Outcasts. | New Booxs. 


CuurcH REcisTEr. 
REV. ALEX. MACLARENS SERMONS, 


in Manchester, will be published Weekly, price One P ; the First Number 
appearing early in Jan i 3 . mm 4 * 


THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE. Edited 


by Rev. JAMES SPENCE, D. D. Price Sixpence Monthly. The January Number contains a 
Steel Portrait of the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster. 


The Contributors for 1872 will include 


. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. Rev. W. PULSFORD, D.D. 
T. BINNEY. Rev, J. PULSFORD. 
. J, EDMOND, D.D. Rev, ANDREW REED, B.A. 
. C, GEIKIE, D.D. : Rev. J. STOUGHTON, D.D. 
. EUSTACE CONDER, M.A. Rev. G. B. JOHNSON. 
. ©, N. Rev. JOHN KELLY. 
J. 6 MA. Rev. JOHN KENNEDY, M.A. : 


PREACHERS LANTERN. Edited by 


—— i ot penn ‘HOOD. Price Sixpence Monthly. The New Volume, commencing in 


A Serres or Posrnumovs P , : hi 
ae APERS, by the late] Toe Scrreturan Ipea or THE Devi: his 


; Personality and Influence Compared and Contrasted 

Mopet Preacners. With Illustrations of the with the Ideas of various Nations and Ages. By the 
Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence. Rev. Paxton Hood. 

Exrosrrory Lecrures on THE Proruets Joxl anv | Besides numerous Outlines of Sermons, Illustrative 


ZEPuANIAH, By the Rev. Samuel Cox, of N Anecdotes and Papers bearing on Ministerial Work. 
@ Specimen Copy, post free, for Sixpence in stamps; annual subscription, 6s. 


, 


— 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS. 


— — — 


A NEW NOVEL. 


REDLANDS; or, Home Temper. By 
HARRIETTE BOWRA. In 2 vols., 15s. 


ACROSS the FERRY. First-Impres- 


sions of America and its People. By JAM AULAY, 
WAY wih (Edin), Editor of the“ Leisure Hour.” Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON: Fifty- 
two Brief Sermons. By J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. * 


MODERN SCEPTICISM: a Course of 
Loetures delivered at the request ofthe Christian Evidence > 


8 With an 11 P by the Right Rev. 
C. J. ELLICOTT, D.., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


‘CUES from ALL 2 a 
— — of. a Clerical Recluse. 7s. 6d. 


very ul volume before us . . . is eminently 
realable, and readable whenever you chose to tebe it, and 


8 , a igine | 
— 

SECOND SERIES of “ ECCLESIA ”’: 
Church Problems Considered Edited 


, in a Series of Essays. 

by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D. 8vo, 8s. Gd. List of Writers: 
—Revs, W. Lindsay Alexander, D. D.; Henry Batchelor ; 
R. W. Dale, M.A.; Enoch Mellor, AM., B. B.; H. R 


— 5. D.; Professor Wilkins; and Josiah Gilbert, 


— 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By 
R. W. DALE, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THOUGHTS for the INNER LIFE. 
By JESSIE COOMBS. Second Series. 3s. 6d. 


BIBLE MUSIC: being Variations in 
many Keys on Musical Themes for Scripture. By Rev. 
FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 

A SECOND SERIES of SECULAR 


ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By the 
same Author. 6s. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. By the same Author. A New 
Edition of the First Series is now ready. Price 6s. “ I'lus- 
trations from what is commonly called profane history and 
literature. A singulerly interesting volume.”—Spectator. 


PH@GNICIA and ISRAEL: the 
Burney Prise * in the University of Cambridge, for 
1870. By A. 8. WILKINS, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
Owens College, Manchester. 56. Contains much inte- 
resting information concerning the effect of Phceviciau civi- 
lisation on the ancient Jews.”—Examiner, 


— — 


THE FIRST VOLUME of the 


PREACHER’S LANTERN. Edited by Revs. E. PAXTON 
HOOD and D. LONGWILL, M.A. 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 
Summary of Contents: —Pulpit Models: being Personal 
Sketches of Eminent Preachers, with Specimens of their 
Masterpieces—The Oneness of the Race, in its Fall.and in 
its Future, by E. Bersier—The Witness of Heathenism in 
Fundamental Christian Truths—Stray Sidelights on Scrip- 
ture Texts, by Rev. Francis Jacox, B. A. Ministers’ 
Breakfast: Conversations on Current Topics — Original 
Sunday-school Addresses—Numerons Outlines of Sermons— 
Results of Modern Criticism ied to Difficult Texts— 
Texts Illustrated by Anecdote, Incident, and Simile—Live 
Coals for our Prayer Meetings, &c., &c. 


CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 


above 500 Tunes, Chants, and 4 | 
Oy covercl of car most ouinent musicians. Vocal ition, 
N » 28. 6d.; Sol-fa Treble and Alto, stitched (preparing), Is. 


w PLEMENT of Tunes and Anthems. Vocal Sol- 
. 4 Score, 6d. ; Sol-fa Ful 


Congregational Anthems und Collects, 


. NEW SHILLING EDITIONS. 


This work is now published, for the use of classes, in covers (ordinary and 
Te Wizz i M.. cloth lettered, 1s. 6d. ; . with — Ye. 


Pealms und Bymns for Chanting. 
EDITIONS WITHOUT ‘MUSIC (with Words of Anthems), 32mo, Ad.; 18mo, 6d. ; 


] } 
EDITION WITH MUSIC: to bind with Congregational Church Music, or 
* Anthems ** Collects” (without Words of Anthems). Ordinary Notation, 6d. ; Sol-fa 


A Liberal Allowance to Congregations. 


roan, 4s. 


The Congregutional Psulmist. 
Edited by Henry Aton, D.D., and H. J. Gauntierr, Mus. Doe. 


: TUNES AND CHORALES. 
COMPRESSED SCORE.—Cloth, 3s. ; roan, 3s. 6d. 
VOCAL SCORE.—Cloth, 5s. ; roan, 5s. 6d. 
SOL-FA EDITION.—Cloth, 3s. ; roan, 3s. 6d. 
INSTRUMENTAL SCORE.—Cloth 12s, 6d. ; roan, gilt, 15s.; morocco, 28s. 
SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS.—Stiff covers, each 1s.; limp cloth, 18. Gd., roan, 2s. 


CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ANTHEMS, &c. 
COMPRESSED SCORE.—Stiff covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; roan, 28. d. 
CHEAP POPULAR EDITION,—Cloth limp, 6d.; stiff cloth, 9d. 
SOL-FA EDITION.—Cloth limp, 6d.; stiff cloth, 9d. 

INSTRUMENTAL SCORE.—Oloth, 6s. 6d.; roan, 7s. 6d. 


THE TUNES, CHANTS, &c., IN ONE VOLUME. 


VOCAL SCORE.— Cloth, 7s.; roan, 8s. 
COMPRESSED SCORE.—Cloth, 5s.; roan, 5s. 6d. 
INSTRUMENTAL SCORE.—Cloth, 17s. 6d.; roan, 21s.; morocco, 32s. 
The Separate Parts may also be had bound up with the Chants. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A Liberal Allowance to Congregations. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Publisded by AnTuuR M1ALL, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, London; and Printed by Ropert K(neston Byrt, Wie Office Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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SUPPLEMENT*TO THE NONCONFORMIST 
of Wednesday, January 3, 1872. — 


THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT 


RURAL 


AND THE 


PARISHES: 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS OF ENGLAND. 


eee — — 


— n 
— z:᷑ʒF˙2 ——— 


Ir will be remembered that, in submitting to the House of Com- 
mons a resolution in favour of disestablishment, in May last, Mr. 
Marl. adverted to the arguments in favour of the English Establish- 
ment deduced from the condition, or assumed condition, of the rural 
parishes, and that this part of his speech contained the following 


passage -— 

These rural pari have been in the undisturbed spiritual occupation 
of the clergy of the Church of for generations past. Indeed, the 
ol have all but undi religious sway in them. Eoclesiastically 
speaking, they can do much as they like. Well, what, on a large 
scale, has been the t? t are the most conspicuous characteristics 


of our labouring agricultural tion? Do they include ‘‘ sweetness and 
light”? Do they include fairly developed intelligence? Do they include a 
high state of morality? Do they include affectionate veneration for religion ? 
Are these the most prominent features by which the character of our agri- 


answers to these queries—are they not to be found in blue-books—verified 
as they may be 88 — observation? When Iam asked what 


In the debate which followed, this allegation was replied to by two 
istingui speakers, Sir RouNDELL PALMER and Mr. DisRAELX. 
The former, after stating that he could not at all believe what Mr. 
MIA. had said as to the relations of the working classes to the Church 
of England, drew a distinction between the working classes in the 
towns and in the country—a distinction which, he thought, had not 
been sufficiently observed by Mr. Mratt. He then proceeded to say :— 
With to the ing classes in the country, I believe, speaking 
ge ey a ae — ＋. — the — and aaa the 12 they 
are ers ev iptien, spiritual, mo and even 
temporal, I think there is 2 L ight even among those 
labouring to whom the hon. member referred. The best light is that 
which is the light of life, which makes men contented, virtuous, and y 
in the tions of life which they occupy, and if that position be humble, 
i superfinities or any excess of comforts, then I venture to say 
these who know the rural districts of this country will bear testimony to 


the existence of multitudes of poor people who have in them 
both sweetness There is among them an abundance of those 
— 1 a were to be found in an equal 

in em. 0 wish to against any class, 
but I of all — — — sym- 
pathies sees i ve of observing them, is the class 
of the poor the rural poor. I cannot imagine any inatitu- 


tion to which this character of the labouring poor is due more than to that 
which has placed in the po ion of every part of the 
man educated and intelligent, whose business it is to do them 
eee 

help he enabled to in every way and in circumstances of 
4 In proportion as he does that work, 
a thing of inestimable value. 


has been the subject of much comment ; but the reply 
Mr. 
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2 the condition of our rural districts, but he seemed to refer 
e information on which his opinion was based to Blue-books. I must 
I remarkabl 


ish nation from personal expe- 
obtain from Blue-books “the I — England 

which you ma i ue- as to t tion o 
has — 4 to some i industry or some exceptional 
circcumstances in a i of the community; and that it is 
to form an idea from Blue-books of the character and 
people. I have formed an idea 
b hon. member for Bradford 
in reference to this subject. I 
because I listened, as every member of 


—— and admiration to the descrip- 

ion given by the hon. member for Richmond of the character of the rural 

of — My heart and my experience alike 2 

expressions he there was not a single trait marked out by him 
which was not the t of my own personal observation. 

Mr. Disrazuti, while not wishing to ‘‘ underrate the importance of 
Blue-books,” thought they were ‘‘ a very remarkable source of infor- 
mation to go to” to find arguments in support of disestablishment, 
and the reasons why it seemed to him remarkable were, that they con- 
tained’ only casual information as to the population; or had 
reference to some particular industry, or some exceptional circum- 
stances in a limited portion of the community.” And he thought it 
extremely hazardous” to deduce from such materials conclusions 


ee 


respecting a large portion of the English nation, which should be 
arrived at as the result of personal experience and observation.” 

Now it is a remarkable fact—a fact, no doubt quite forgotten by the 
speaker—that there was at that moment to be found in the library of 
the House of Commons a set of Blue-béoks, which not only were not 
open to these objections, but contained precisely the kind of testimony 
—** the results of personal experience and observation ”’—which Mr. 
DIsRAELI desiderated, and that the contents of these books were pro- 
cured at the instance of a Government of which he had been a con- 
spicuous member. Had it been possible to do so within the compass 
of a brief reply, Mr. MiALL, could have given a triumphant answer 
to the allegations of the members for Richmond and Bucks, by 
appealing to the reports of the ‘‘ Commission on the Employment of 
Children, Young Persons, and Women in Agriculture (1867).” He 
could have adduced, in abundance, facts which would have effectually 
spoiled Sir RounDELL PALMER’s Arcadian picture, and have taxed even 
the ingenuity of Mr. DisnakLr to reconcile them with the results of 
his own personal observation.“ 


But there is no reason why that which was impracticable then 
should not be accomplished now, and more especially since it has been 
expressly referred to the country to determine whether the practical 
results of the Church Establishment do, or do not, justify its con- 
tinued maintenance. Wo therefore propose to give our readers some 
idea of the character and the results of the inquiry which the nation, 
through its accredited agents, has instituted into the physical, moral, 
and intellectual condition of those ‘‘ multitudes upon multitudes of 
poor people whose happiness and virtues havo filled the breast of 
Sir RounDELL PALMER with sympathetic delight. 


These reports are the more valuable because the materials on 
which they are based were not collected with any reference to the 
question of Church Establishments. No su.picion’can possibly attach 
to the inquiry, as having been either proposed, or made, for any sec- 
tarian or party purpose. It has cast a strong light on tho state of 
that portion of the population for whose especial benefit the Establish- 
ment is now professedly maintained ; but neither the commissioners 
nor the witnesses were influenced by any bias, either in fay6ur of, 


or in hostility to, such an institution. And, inasmuch as a great 


portion of the testimony has been furnished by the Established clergy, 
its character, for our present purpose, must be regarded as unim- 
peachable. 

We shall be surprised if the epitome of the contents of these blue- 
books which we now present does not excite in the minds of our 
readers feelings of astonishment, as well as of deep concern. They, in 
common with the rest of the community, have been so misled by 
poets, by painters, and even by politicians, who have associated the 
English village with ideas of beauty and of comparative innocence, 
that they will be startled to find that numbers of these same villages are 
full of misery and of sin—that many of the inhabitants are sunk to the 
lowest depths of physical wretchedness and moral degradation, and 
that any intelligent foreigner” who may resort to these volumes for 
information respecting the actual condition of a large part of civilised 
and Christian England, will find in them facts calculated to make an 
Englishman hold down his head with a sense of shame. 


Whatever may be thought of the use to which we purpose apply- 

ing the facts thus brought to light, we are convinced that no one that 
Has a heart 
tible of pity, or a mind 
~ Cultured, and capable of sober thought, 

will deny that the facts themselves ought to be widely known, and 
should be carefully studied, by patriotic and Christian inen. Nor do 
we think it an unseemly thing, but greatly the reverse, that just when 
we are wishing A Happy New Year” to all around us, we should 
tear the veil which hides from the inmates of comfortable and luxurious 
homes scenes the sight of which should quicken the pulse of the 
philanthropist, energise afresh the movements of social reformers, and 
send praying men and women to the throne of Divine mercy, asking 
for help to succour and to save the multitudes upon multitudes ” 
of whom it may be emphatically said that they have no hope and are 
„% without God in the world.” 

While we attach great importance to the disclosures made through 
the instrumentality of this Commission, they, nevertheless, present us 
with only a partial view of English village life, and form but a con- 
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tribution towards the materials out of whith a judgment as to the 
working of the Establishment must be formed. The commissioners 
have directed their investigations, not to all classes of society, but to 
the labouring class only, and, even with regard to them, the inquiry 
was limited to their diet, homes, wages, and employment, to education 
and morality—leaving untouched, for the most part, questions touching 
their religious knowledge and habits. The irreligion of large numbers 
may be assumed from the facts actually ascertained, but that ignorance 
or indifference in regard to the highest of all subjects is not incompatible 
with propriety of outward deportment, and the possession of material 
comforts, who is not too fully aware ? 


If another Commission were appointed to pursue the inquiry yet 
further, and if it were possible, by the adoption of similar methods, 
to ascertain, on the one hand the exact extent and nature of the 
machinery provided by the State for promoting the spiritual interests 
of the people, and, on the other, the product of that machinery, in the 
lives and characters of the population, we are confident that the ques- 
tion What has the Establishment done for the rural districts ?”’ 
would receive an answer yet more conclusive than that which can be 
given to it even now. Whether such information can be obtained, on 
a large scale, in a less formal and authoritative shape is, perhaps, 
doubtful; but, to the extent that it is procurable, it will prove fatal 
to the pretensions of the Establishment as a means of preventing our 
village population from lapsing into semi-heathenism or infidelity.* 

The question will probably be asked—what bearing has the state 
of things made known by Her Majesty’s Commissioners on the argu- 
ments in favour of, or against, the continuance of a national estab- 
lishment of religion? Is it contended, it may be asked, that the 
English Establishment ha; made the English villages the wretched 
spote—both physically and morally—they are proved to be? Or that 
the Church of England as a whole, or its clergy, in particular, are 
to be held responsible for that which no one defends, and which all 
the humane and good among us must deplore ? | 


lt is only in a limited degree that such inquiries can be answered 
in the affirmative. For these grievous evils are traceable to many 
causes—social and political, as well as ecclesiastical. They are a 
heritage which has descended to us, as the result of the neglect, the 
ignorance, and the mistakes of our ancestors. They are complicated, 
and deep-seated, as well as numerous, and they furnish evidence in 
support of an indictment against not one Church only, or one class 
alone, but all Churches, and all classes. 


We acknowledge—as did Mr. MTALL in the disestablishment debate 
—and acknowledge with gratitude, that there are not a few of the Estab- 
lished clergy who have laboured earnestly and wisely, and in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice to lift our agricultural population out of the slough 
into which they have fallen, and that in some cases they have done so 
with conspicuous success. But, notwithstanding this admission, we 
contend that the Church has failed, and the clergy have failed, to effect 
that which both are credited with effecting. It may be that the ideal 
standard is one that cannot be reached; but it is certain that it has 
not been reached—and yet the Establishment is upheld on grounds 
which suppose that, instead of failure, there has been great 
success. 


Let the numbers and the position of the Established clergy be 
remembered, in judging of their success, or non-success, in the rural 
districts. They have not, as in the great towns, to face the difficulties 
presented by overwhelming masses of population. The country is, for 
the most part, cut up into manageable districts, and the number of 
people assigned to their spiritual care is, as a rule, small rather than 
large. They are men of culture, most of them of good station, and 


income, or ejection from pulpit or parsonage. They have great general 
influence, and, in connection with schools and with charities, such 
means of improving the outward condition of others as are not at the 
command of the clergy of any other Church. 


Can any candid person, after a study of the facts which we publish 


truth is 
i are like sheep with- 
come near the church at all. 


—— 


to-day, arrive at the conclusion that the results have been at all com- 
measurate with the provision which the nation, by means of the 
Establishment, has made to secure an educated, a virtuous, and a 
happy peasantry? Tried by a practical test, we would ask if the Estab- 
lishment is worth keeping up at so great a cost, not of money only, but 


of what is of greater value, when this is the condition in which, after 


centuries of experience, we find, not particular parishes only, but 
whole districts of the country ? 


The test is not the severest, or the highest, which might be applied 
to the system now on its trial. Primarily, the object of the Church is 
spiritual; the temporal good which it effects being only secondary. 
But it is with temporal, and not with spiritual, interests that we are 
now dealing. Just now the country-gentleman theory is that on which 
politicians chiefly rely in resisting disestablishment. Many of them 
care not a rush for the clergyman as a spiritual adviser, and would dis- 
establish him altogetherin the towns. But in the villages he, in their 
imagination, is a hybrid functionary of an altogether secular type— 
auxiliary to the police, to the magistrate, and the relieving officer—the 
civilizer, the representative of law and virtue, the one individual with- 
out whom the organisation of village life would be incomplete, if not 
impossible. 


Well, we ask those who have been driven from the high ground 
occupied by the State-Churchmen of a former period to this unquestion- 


. ably-lewer level, whether their imagination has not carried them out 
a 0 ion of fact into that of fiction; whether the ‘‘ cottage homes 


of land owe as much to the country parson as has been com- 
monly supposed; and whether the bold peasantry’ — their 
‘country’s pride —of which poets have been singing, exist at all, and 
much less exist as the result of the labours of a numerous, an educated, 
and a well paid country clergy. Surely it is time to expose the false 
pretences and the illusions which have done so much to prop up a 
failing cause—to do so for the sake of the country parishes and 
their unfortunate inhabitants, no less than for the sake of national 
interests. 7 


Unfortunately, the habits and traditions of the Established clergy 
have not been such as to lead them to expose these sores in our social 
system, with a view to the adoption of remedial measures. It is true 
that the commissioners received valuable aid from many of the rural 
clergy, but it is difficult to get rid of the impression that if the clerical 
body, as a whole, had done their duty in this matter, these evils would 
not have been more widely known, and more seriously grappled with. 
But reform of any sort is apt to be associated with Radicalism, 
and the Established clergy are for the most part Conservative. 
These who, like the late Mr. Spencer, of Hinton Charterhouse, 
and Canon GIRDLESTONE, are prepared to brave the anger of 
landowners and farmers, in order that they may ameliorate 
the condition of the labourers, are quite exceptional men. 
The effect of the Established system is to stereotype that which 
exists, and to discourage, if not to obstruct, change. The parish 
is a close borough, and the parochial principle crystalises, instead 
of destroys, ‘much that is inimical to the public good. Outside 
interference and help, whether from Nonconformists or Episcopalians, 
is deprecated; and yet the clergyman who resents any incursion on 
his own domain is often utterly incapable—and must know that he is 
so—of coping single-handed with the difficulties with which the 
stolid ignorance, or the vicious lives, of his parishioners surround 
him.* 

An analogous effect is produced on the minds of the laity, who 
mostly yield to the assumptions of the clergy, and, as the incumbent 
claims sole responsibility, leaye him to bear it, without the assistance 
which is either accepted with reserve, or is openly repudiated. This is 
one of the reasons why there is less public spirit in rural parishes, and 
small towns, than in other parts of the kingdom. Clerical dominancy 
and management have squeezed the life out of the laity of the Church 
of England, and have either wholly shut out Nonconformity, or per- 
secuted it into helpless weakness. And as for the labouring classes, 
who that knows the rural life of England is not aware that they have 
been so assiduously, and so successfully, taught to order themselves 
lowly and reverently to all their betters,” that they have lost every 
spark of independence, and exhibit the characteristics of the serf, 
rather than of the free Englishman ? 

By desperate — = relieved, 

Or not at all. 
And if the condition of England question, as regards the rural 
parishes, is ever fairly faced, we believe it will be in connection with, 
and as the result of disestablishment. Is it asked: What in that 
event will become of the rural parishes? we reply that an end will 
have been put to a great delusion, and that then, if over, the entire 
English nation will resolve to make these parishes, what they are now 
untruly represented to be—the abodes of comfort, of morality, and of 
intelligence. The delusion is kept up in the interest of the Estab- 
lishment: we seek to destroy it in the interest of truth, and in the 
interest of our fellow-countrymen ; and therefore it is that we com- 
mend what follows to the most thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers. 


— — — 
— — 


* It will be remembered that a few years ago Bishop Wilberforce stated 
that among the Aindrances which the clergy of the diocese of Oxford had to 
er were included ‘* Bad cottages, pe, and Dissent !” 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


The Commission to inquire into the Employ- 
ment of Children, Young Persons, and Women in 
Agriculture was issued in May, 1867, and bears 
the signature of Mr. Walpole, M.P., the Home 
Secretary under Lord Derby’s Government. The 
Commissioners appointed under it were Mr. Hugh 
Seymour Tremenheere and Mr. Edward C. Tuffnell, 
and the object of the inquiry was to ascertain to 
what extent, and with what modifications, the 
principles of the Factory Act can be adopted for 
the regulation” of the employment of those 
whose condition was to be inquired into, and ‘‘espe- 
cially with a view to the better education of such 
children. 

There had previously been issued two commis- 
sions of a cognate character—one in 1862, to 
inquire into the employment of children and young 
persons in trades and manufactures ; the other in 
1865, to inquire into the system of organised 
agricultural gangs, existing in some of the eastern 
counties. 

In the first instance five assistant commissioners 
were appointed, but some changes of the staff took 
place subsequently. It was composed of the Rey. 
J. Fraser, M.A., rector of Upton, Berks (now 
Bishop of Manchester); the Hon. Edwin B. 
Norman, M.A. ; the Hon. Edward Stanhope, Mr. 
J. J. Henley, M. A.; Mr. Frederick H. Norman, 
M. A.; Mr. George Culley, B. A.; Mr. Robert F. 
Boyle, Mr. Henry Tremenheere, and Mr. C. W. 
Campion. They were furnished with carefully pre- 
pared instructions, including tabular forms to be 
filled up by employers, and queries and circulars 
to employers, magistrates, clergymen, and others, 
explaining the object of the inquiry and inviting 
their co-operation. 

The methods pursued by.the assistant-commis- 
sioners in this inquiry seem to have been sub- 
stantially the same, with variations adapted to 
the localities with which they had to deal. I 
selected,” reports Mr. Fraser, ‘‘a certain number 
of poor-law union areas in each county, as sample 
districts ; visited these parish by parish, and en- 
deavoured, through the medium of public meetings, 
convened by the parochial authorities for the pur- 
pose of discussing the various points of interest 
embraced in the inquiry, to give to every person 
who had either thought about, or was acquainted 
with the subject, an epportunity of expressing his 
opinions and imparting his information. Above all 
things, I was anxious to avoid the suspicion of hold- 
ing, or seeming to desire to hold, packed or partisan 
meetings.” In some cases he selected groups of 
parishes in particular unions, and held a collective 
meeting for each group. At these meetings there 
was often ‘‘ vigorous and sustained discussion, 
and in all cases minutes of the results arrived at 
were taken, and vouched either by the meeting or 
the chairman. In addition, a large number of 
inquiry circulars were issued—to which circulars 
replies of varying degrees of value were received. 
And, further, Mr. Fraser says that he ‘‘ eagerly 
seized every opportunity that came within his reach 
of obtaining the opinions, not of the land-owners 
and clergy only, but of farmers, farm-labourers 
and their wives, medical men, teachers, and other 
persons who could throw any light upon the sub- 
ject of the inquiry.” Mr. Culley states that, before 
visiting each union, he asked the guardians to 
meet and discuss the question in his presence ; met 
benches of magistrates; sometimes attended parish 
meetings; inspected the schools and cottages, and 
„received evidence from all classes of persons. 

The result of this systematic and searching in- 
quiry, and of the selection of certain districts in 
each county which might be considered typical, is 
that the whole country has practically been brought 
under review, and, as the commissioners state in 
their second report, a picture of the various condi- 
tions of agricultural life in England, so exact, 80 im- 
partial, so valuable, both on account of Sulness of 
detail and comprehensiveness of view, has never before 
been presented for the consideration of Parliament and 
the public.” 


The inquiry was not, however, confined to Eng- 
land, but embraced Wales and Scotland. The first 
report, on a portion of England, was presented in 
October, 1863 ; the second, on the rest of England, 
in October, 1869; the third, on Wales, in March, 
1870. The reports and appendices are contained in 
six volumes, containing above 2,000 pages foolscap. 

The following summary relates to England only, 
and deals, separately with the report of each assis- 

‘tant commissioner. It, of course, does not profess 
to be exhaustive ; only so much of the reports being 
noticed as illustrate the condition of the rural 
pooulation in rege to their dwellings, and to edu- 


cation and morality. Even in respect to these it 
has been necessary to pass by numerous statements, 
more or less serious in character, and to select the 
most striking and important, as the only mode of 
placing the subject before the reader within reason- 
able compass. Nor can even the adoption of that 
method place before the public the worst features 
of the cases ; since some of the facts stated in these 
volumes are of such a character that, in the in- 


terest of public decency, it is necessary to suppress 
them. 


Lastly, to prevent misconception, it is needful to 
state that this epitome is intended, not to presenta 
perfect picture of English rural life among the 
labouring classes, but only certain aspects of that 
life. There are, happily, villages to which the 
shocking descriptions contained in these blue-books 
do not apply ; just as there are some decent dwell- 
ing-houses, and exemplary individuals, even in the 
midst of wretchedness and degradation. It is the 
dark side of the picture only that is given—de- 


signedly given, because the other side has been 
already sufficiently exhibited, and the whole truth 
The facts 
here set forth are not necessarily in contradiction 
to Sir Roundell Palmer’s descriptions of some vil- 
lages, and of certain of their poor inhabitants ; but 
they conclusively prove that, as descriptions of the 
general condition of the rural parishes Sir Roundell’s 
rosy pictures are contrary to fact, and, without 
being designed to do so, are calculated to seriously 


has been unknown, or has been ignored. 


mislead the English people. 


— — — 


I. REPORT BY THE REV. J. FRASER, M. A. 
NORFOLK, ESSEX, SUSSEX, GLOUCESTER. 
The Homes of the peasantry. 
The following is the general description to be 
found in this report: — 


It will be observed, upon reference not only to my 
notes of meetings, but to the special body of evidence 
upon this subject collected out of my returns, that 
nothing can be more widespread than the feeling enter- 
tained, nothing can be stronger than the language used, 
about the general condition of the cottages of the 

try, certainly in every one of the agricultural 
istricts, almost in every one of the parishes, which I 
have visited. In one return they are described as 
„miserable; in a second as ‘‘ deplorable”; in a third 
as “‘ detestable”; in a fourth as ‘‘ disgrace to a Christian 
community.” Even where they are spoken of in favour- 
able terms, it will generally be found that if adequate 
in quality they are inadequate in quantity; and that 
some rich landowner, ‘‘lord of all he surveys,” and 
having exercised his lordship by evicting so much of his 
population as were an eyesore or were likely to become 
a burden to him —still employing their labour but hold- 
ing himself irresponsible for their domicile—has, bya 
most imperfect system of compensation, built a limited 


number of ornamental, roomy jcottages, which he fills 
Out of 300 


with his own immediate dependents. 
parishes which I visited, I can only remember two 
where the cottage 2 appeared to be both admi- 
rable in quality and sufficient in quantity. 

The ny | of the cottages that exist in rural 
parishes are deficient in almost every uisite that 
should constitute a home for a Christian family in a 
civilised community. They are deficient in bedroom 
accommodation, very few having three chambers, aad 
in some ishes the larger proportion enly one; they 
are deficient in drainage and sanitary arrangements ; 
they are 1 supplied with water; such con- 
veniences as they have are often so situated as to 
become nuisances ; they are full enough of draughts to 
generate any amount of rbeumatism; and in many 
instances are lamentably dilapidated and out of repair. 
[A detailed description, and aes „the natural history, 
30 to call it, of these miserable, ruinous dwellings” is 
given. | 

It is impossible to exaggerate the ill-effects of such a 
stase of things in every aspect—physical, social, econe- 
mical, moral, intellectual. Physically, a ruinous, ill- 
drained cottage, ‘“‘cribbed, cabin’d, confined,” and 
over-crowded, generates any amount of disease—fovers 
of every typo, catarrh, rheumatism- as well as inten- 
sifies to the utmost that — to scrofula and 
phthisis which, from their frequent intermarriages and 
their low diet,fabounds so largely among the poor. 
Socially, nothing can be more wretched than the con- 
dition of open ishes, like Docking, in Norfolk, 
and South Cerney, in Gloucestershire, into which have 
been poured remorselessly the scum and off-scourof their 
„lose neighbours. . . The moral consequences 
are fearful to contemplate. ‘‘I only wonder,” writes 
one clergyman to me, that our agricultural poor are 
as moral as they are. Modesty must be an unknown 
virtue, decency an unimayinable thing, where, in one 


small chamber, with the beds lying as * they | 


can be packed, father, mother, young men, » grown 


most two bedrooms, and in these large families are 
huddled together, without the slightest re 


rd to 
health, to decency, or to morals. Of a Norfolk 
parish ee in which the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners hold 2,000 acres, the Rev. J. A. Ogle, 
rural dean, days: 

Our cottages are generally small, badly drained, 
without the accommodation necessary for cleanliness, 
health, or decency. Many are crowded with large 
families of all ages and both sexes. It is not uncom- 
mon for seven, eight, or nine persons to occupy one 
sleeping room. Some have ten, and there are even 
cases of eleven all sleeping together in one rvom. 


Of Horsford it is said 


There are sixty-five cottages with only one bedroom, 
and sixty-nine with two bedrooms. Some of those with 
one room are occupied, in one case by the parents 
and nine children; in another by parents and eight 
children ; in another by parents and seven children ; 
in another, by parents and two grown-up daughters 
and one grown-up son, and an infant, &., Xe. There 
are also six cottages with only one room for all pur- 
poses, at present occupied by single persons, 

The following statement of a sanitary inspector 
in this district is yet more revolting :— 


Cases of incest of the most horrible description, be- 
tween fathers and daughters, brothers and sisters, are 
not at all of infrequent occurrence, in consequence of 
the crowded way in which the people are obliged to 
sleep in the cottages. Mr. Cattle took me fora drive 
one afternoon through his district and showed me some 
of the worst of these dens ; some of them, such as the 
parish cottages of Taynton, ought to be condemned as 
utterly unfit for human habitation ; and speaking gene- 
rally, anything more deplorable than the way in which 
large masses of the population in the neighbourhood of 
Newent,—in Kilcote, Gorsley, Linton, and on Glass 
House Hill,—are housed cannot be conceived. The 
state of their homes tells upon the whole physical con- 
dition of the people. Many of them never wash; the 
flannel undervest is perhaps only taken off when it is 
worn out. 


Another sanitary inspector puts the case still 
more strongly when he says :— 


Cases have been known ofa grown-up brother and 
sister, and of a mother and grown-up son, occupying 
tte same bed. People do not attempt to disguise these 
facts, and generally regret them, but say, “ What can 
wo do?” The common lodging-houses in the city of 
Norwich, as regards ventilation and provisions for de- 
cency, though filled with mendicants and tramps of the 
lowest class, are patterns of comfort compared with 
many of the homes of the agricultural poor. 


General condition of the people. 


The description given of the neighbourhood of 
Berkeley, Essex, is probably applicable to hundreds 
of others :— 

Many of the, cottages ruinous, and unfit for human 
habitation ; a low wage-rate, and a correspondingly low 
social and intellectual condition of the people; a great 


| number of 1 truant children; a great aversion 


on the part of some of the worst-housed old people to 
take refuge in the workhouse, though they would be 
infinitely more comfortable there. o most wretched 
dens that I saw inhabited were such as had been erected 
by squatters on the waste. 


And this is an assistant-commissioners’ report of 
a district in Sussex: 


The physical, social, and educational condition of the 
labouring appeared to me to be low. Many 
cottages which I saw in the parishes of Newent, Linton, 
and Taynton are simply unfit for human habitation. 
There are large areas nearly destitute of schools, or 
only provided with inefficient ones; and in the wild 
tract of ceuntry round Mayhill there resides a popula- 
tion, probably upwards of 1,000 in number, wild and 
almost savage in their habits, who seem to lie entirel 
out of the pale of civilisation. I do not know when 
have felt more depressed, or more conscious of the diffi- 
culties that surround this t question, how to elevate 
the condition of the rural poor, than after my return 
from a drive of inspection which I had been taken by 
a medical gentleman whose practice lies in this district, 
and in which I had seen type after type of social life 
almost degraJed to the level of barbarism. The houses 
of the people are widely scattered ; the lanes and field 
footpaths in winter sometimes are ankle deep in mire ; 
the schools are often inconveniently situated. 


Moral condition of the people. 


It is evident, from all the reports, that the two 
deepest stains on the moral character of the English 
try are drunkenness and unchastity. ‘‘ Only 
y slow degrees and by persistent effort can we 
expect to rid the English peasant’s mind of the 
notion that a holiday means a day of drunkenness 
and profligacy. The Harvest Feast is described as 
a source of t drunkenness, and the following 
sketch of what frequently happens is given :— 
The harvest ended, tho master sometimes gives his 
men a supper at his owh house; but that is the ex- 
ption. He more generally gives a sum to be spent 
y them in supper at a public-house ; after this supper, 
which is sometimes attended by persons of both sexes, 
and at which the language, the songs, the utter ab- 


and growing-up girls—two and sometimes three gene- | sence of decorum, the drunkenness and riot surpass, I 


rations—are herdod promiscuously ; where every opera- 


believe, all, aud more than wo can conceive to be pos- 


tion of the toilette and of nature—dressings, undress- | sible, amongst a society calling themselves Christians, 


ing, births, deaths—is performed by each within the 
sight or hearing of all; where children of both sexes, 
to as high an age as twelve or fourteen, or even more, 
occupy the same bed ; where the whole atmosphere is 
sensual, and human nature is degrade! into something 
below the level of the swine. It is a hideous picture, 
and the picture is drawn from life. 


These general statements are fully sustained by 
the descriptions of particular parishes. ‘‘ Lament- 
able, ‘‘deplorable,” ‘‘shameful,” ‘‘ detestable,” 
* di to a Christian community,” are the 
epithets applied to the dwelling-places of the 
labouring poor in numerous parishes. The over- 
crowding is dreadful. In many cases the cottages 
have but one room; in others but one, or at the 


the harvest party, 1 — 23 by tho 1 emg of the 

revious night, start “ begging largesse.” largesse 
— is not confined to their own parish, but is 
extended from house to house throughout the district, 
wherever a friend or tradesman of thoir employer is to 
be found. At seme places they get beer, at others they 
collect money, stopping at all the yar rary in their 
way ; and the sum so collected, if sufficient, is spent 
in another supper, but more often expended wholly in 
beer. Respectable men, who at other times never enter 
a public-house, are frequently thus 


seen oe 
speak with bitterness of the tyran 


themselves, an 

custem which compels them to do as others do, The 
consequence is that the harvest dobauch is oftdntimes 
prolonged for days. 


Unfortunately for the character of the female sex, 
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are easil inst women are 
poner an | men ; but it must be re- 
nearly all the statements bearing 
female unchastity are equally 

| regard to the immorality of the other 
of county of Norfolk, Mr. Taylor, soli- 
of Norwich, makes the startling statement 


census, ev wen 
the — 4 
was annually one bastard, while, in round 
there was but one legitimate child born annu- 


— Apc nay of the same aye. 
' rere this sad 
things in the statement made at a meeting 


morality, 
that he fears that many of 
pass by it unnoticed.” 


Educational condition of the people. 


seem to him to be more ignorant 
eir parents ; there is a kind of accumu- 

The farmers are disagreed upon the point whether 
education is an advantage to the labouring man, or 
not. On this point we give two extracts :— 

There was a very general and liberal desire manifested 
by the gentlemen who met me at Scole, most of whom 
were tenant farmers, to see the education of the agri- 
cultural labourer improved. After some remarks to 
that effect, one of them said, almost pensively, ‘‘ Not 
that the educated man can dig a ditch any the better.” 
„Nor any the worse,” said another. Well, that's 
true,” was the frank admission in reply. 


Mr. Oldfield : Would you consider your yardman to 
be a better man if he could read 

Mr. Pell: All other qualities being equal, I should. 

Mr. Oldfield: I was away from — about turnip 
sowing time, when a good man of mine made a mistake 
because he could neither read nor write; he sowed me 
green round turnips instead of swedes. (Laughter.) 

Of the character of the existing schools Mr. 
Fraser says that, roughly classifying them, he 
should say that one-third are efficient, one-third 
useful, but capable of much improvement ; the re- 
ird, as places of education, utterly value- 
less, There is, he adds, a paramount, press- 
ing, immediate necessity for improving the condi- 
tion of two-thirds of our existing schools.” 

Mr. Fraser states that But for the zeal and 
ert | of the clergy, and their large sacrifices— 
not only of money, but of labour and of time—in 
three-fourths of the rural ae of England there 
would either be no school at all, or, at best, only 
the semblance of a school“; but this praise is some- 
what qualified by a description of the apathy and 
low moral tone of the parents, exhibiting itself in 
indifference as to whether their children attend 
school or not, and in their retention at home on 
every trifling pretext.” 

Yet even these are found to exist chiefly where the 
school is, or for a long time has been, notoriously ineffi- 
cient, or where no very rous efforts have been made 
clergyman and school rs to awaken a 
sense of duty. There is the greatest possible 
in this respect frequently observable between 
two immediately contiguous parishes : in the one, every- 
thing betokens activity, interest, co-operation, progress ; 
in the other, you see as plainly the symptoms of torpor, 

„ and decay. I believe myself 
exists it is because the people 
want 11 — zealous 14 age coming 
into one stagnant parishes n known ina 
few months to work wonders. 

Of the result of individual energy on the part of 
— ery well as the want of it, we have 
abundant illustrations. There has never been a 
resident clergyman, which has told unfavourably on 
the condition of the " is a uent state- 
ment. Of an Essex parish it is said :—‘‘ There has 
been no resident clergyman until the present, ‘for 


and uently the have had 
wae dame tor em — y or education- 
ally.” There used to be a school at Little Maple- 


stead, kept in a cottage, but the parson broke it 
; he didn’t know why,’’ says one witness. Some- 
ti * ] t 


disagreement 
i stands in the way of education, as at 
Essex, where “there is practically no 


school within reach of the labouring poor, in con- 
ence of a difference between the rector of the 


‘ there is a good school-house which has been closed 
or upwards of ten rs, u some point at issne 
between the cle — X people, as to how 
to deal with the Dissent that exists in the parish. 
A Gloucester farmer also tells of ‘‘a flourishing 
— pers in the parish in which he lived,” but 
which was ‘‘ knocked on the head by the clergyman’s 
wanting the exclusive management of it.” The 
Weston school is happy in attracting to itself the 
interest of the squire ; but I believe it does not reap 
much advantage from the residence of the clergy- 
man, who is both infirm and aged. 
At Gissing (Essex) there is no public day- 
school, nor a Church Sunday-school. At the Wes- 
— — chapel there is a Sunday-school and a free 
hool for two 


prising that a Gissing shoemaker — 

Conside village has been wonderfully neglected. 
There would not have been a bit of a charity school in 
the place if it had not been for the Wesleyans. Never 
saw a parish in so bad a plight in his life. 

A woman’s statement respecting the same place 
is equally suggestive :— 

Whatever the children know sp got at the Wes- 
leyan Sunday-school; she and her husband both got 
their learning there. The parish, as long as she can 
recollect, has been in the same state as now, neither 
better nor worse. In her neighbour's cottage is a family 
of six children, all at home (as wild a brood as I ever 
saw); the only learning any of them can get is at the 
Wesleyan Sunday-school. 


II. REPORT OF MR. CULLEY. 
BEDFORDSHIRE AND BUCKS. 
The cottages. 


Mr. Culley's summary under this head is as fol- 
lows :— 

Of the villages which I visited in Bedfordshire I saw 
the worst specimens of cottages in Salford, Sheeplane 
ieee gue Tilsworth, Toddington, Sharnbrook, Swine- 
shead, Thurleigh, and Biggleswade ; in Bucks, in Cub- 
lington, Oving, Ickford, Crendon, Oakley, Shab- 
bington, Stewkley, Winslow, Maids Moreton, Ivinghoe, 
Great Missenden, Burnham, and Hitcham. There are 
cottages in these twenty one villages, in some of them 
many, quite unfit for human beings to live in ; in five of 
them, viz., Salford (where the cottages belong to All 
Souls College, Oxford), Tilsworth, Sharnbrook, Swines- 
head, and Maids Moreton, as bad specimens as any to 
be fuund belong to the landowners ; in five of them most 
of the bad cottages are built on the waste; and in the 
remaining eleven they belong to small freeholders and 
speculators. 


** Wayside hovels, “ simply execrable, mere 


igsties, built with mud, are the phrases used 
in relation to particular places. 


Morals and Education. 


Of the Ridgmount (Beds) girls it is said that 
**their immorality is very great, and it is attri- 
buted to ‘‘ the plait and lace work, which is not in 
its nature an employment to keep them out of mis- 
chief. The females,” says the Rev. A. Bloom- 
field, of Barton :— 


Are employed in straw plait, the effect of which is to 
keep at home all the females, hence a good deal of im- 
morality in the young, and morality held little in 
esteem. 1 consider morality at a low ebb in South 
Beds. 

In the Ampthill Union very few of the inhabitants 
can sign their names, and at other places the ‘‘ edu- 
cation of the great mass is insufficient, because th 
children are taken away too early from school. This 
is the state of things at an inquiry in Stratton 
(Beds) parish :— 

All boys between ten and thirteen years. None of 
them had been at school after ten. Nine of them could 
read a little. Two could not read at all. None of them 
knew the name of the — One knew what was 
meant by the Queen. ight could spell their own 
names, three could not. Ten out of the eleven did not 
know the name of the county they lived in, and none of 
them knew the chief town in it. 

Aston Abbots is in so dark a condition educa- 
tionally, that Mr. Thornton told the assistant- 
commissioner that he could not find a man who 
could read to make parish clerk, and that he was 
teaching a man to read under promise of making 
him clerk if he could read in three months.” Opium- 
eating also much prevails in this district: 

The women eat opium very much: they go into a shop 
and say, I'll have twopence or threepence to-day,” 
meaning opium ; with which the shopman supplies them 
without ng them what the twopence or threepence 
are meant for. 


IlI.—REPORT OF MR. NORMAN. 
_ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
The cottages. 

These rarely have sufficient accommodation. I 
would not keep a pig in them, says a cag Seas of 
some of them. In almost all the villages there are 
cases of serious overcrowding. A Chapel Bramp- 
ton witness says: 

I hare known cases of one, and sometimes two, 
married ters living with their husbands in a small 
cottage with their father and mother and wn-up 
brothers and sisters. I was in a cottage a few days ago 
which measured 16 feet by 18 feet, in which lived an old 
man —— — years of age, his son and son’s wife, and 
eleven children. 


A Northamptonshire lad. 
This is not a solitary case :— 
I live at Cold H I don’t know what my 
Christian name is. I have never been baptized. I live 


with my mother. My father is dead. I am twelve. I 
don’t know whether I was twelve last year or this. I 


pa d the owner of the land on which the 
ding 


stands ; and at Brandistone, where 


half-days in the week. It is not sur- 


school or to 1 of worship. I have five brothers 
and sisters at home; one of them can read. There is 
one bedroom in the cottage. 


IV.—REPORT OF THE HON. E. STANHOPE, 
LINCOLNSHIRE, NOTTS, AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
The cottages in some parts of these counties seem 
to be as bad as anywhere. ‘‘ The inmates,” to 
uote the of one witness, lie as thick as 
thieves and live like pigs.” But, instead of repeat- 
ing statements already made, we give some inte- 
resting extracts relating to the 
Moral condition and the Occupations of the 


people. 
The supply of schools, is satisfactory—a fact due 
‘‘almost exclusively to the self-sacrifice of the 
clergy.”” But the results are extremely unsatis- 
factory 

The — * of in these districts * 
came under my notice far an 
I met with * ganging nabs hed what tells 
DDr — — 
tion is, that i 
It should r this state of 
affects many rural parishes in Leicestershire, even a 
long way from the manufacturing towns. 


Of 180 children, over ten, ed in field- 
work in Li ire, examined the commis- 
sioners, 42 could not read or write, 36 could read 

only 42 had 


ignorance and ; for it not only takes 
the y ® people from school, but demoralises 
them, as as keeps them ignorant. Thus 
Of the potato districts, it is said, I believe children 
are corrupted what they hear in the fields when 
very a There's nothing good to be learnt 
there. The 


are very depraved.” ‘‘ The talk is 
dreadful there.” It's a disagreeable thing to go 
among a company of women at work.” It a bad 
thing for girls, there is all sorts of It's the 
root of what is bad. There's men that Il boast to hear 
their children bravado the most.” 


The pullers” of Notts are described as a 
demoralised set ; the women appearing to be parti- 
cularly distinguished for downright blackguardism. 
This is the — —ͤ— given by the 
rector of Waddington (Lincoln) :— 

Many of the children So in field labour never 
learn to read and write. ey are usually sent to a 
Sunday school; but scarce anything can be taught 
thus, when the body is exha from the week's work, 
and the mental powers are dormant. Taking the 
lowest standard of a sufficient education for an agri- 
cultural labourer, t. e., reading, writing, and some know- 
ledge of arithmetic, with an elementary know] of 
Scripture, and the formularies of the Church, I believe 
that more than one-half of the population ts growing 
up without it. I believe that of the adult population 
about one-third can neither read nor write. 


The Agricultural and the Manufacturing districts 
compared. 


As in some 2 — an opinion very unfavour- 
able to the moral effects of the factory system pre- 
vails, the following statement of Mr. Fletcher, of 
Langtoft, is deserving of quotation :— 

Comparing the children of the labouring class here 
with those in the manufacturing district with which'I 
was previously acquainted, I should say that their intel- 
ligence is lower, and that they are far more prone to 
indeeent and immoral practices. I could 
mention cases of early depravity on the part of female 
children of which I had no experience whatever during 
fifteen years’ residence among cotton-spinners. 


Of farm-servants Colonel Amcotts says that, im 
Lindsey and the 1 of Lincoln, the 
whole moral tone is deplorably low.” 

They know nothing of delicacy, little of decency, and 
are not in the least aware of incurring degradation b 
standing in the market-place at statutes to be 
Bastardy is not looked upon as ad 
is any discredit thrown upon the o 


Mothers and their Children. 


Mr. Ellis, a Lincolnshire surgeon, makes this 
painful statement :— 

The mortality among infants is great in th 
trict ; 50 children under three mon old died during 
1865-6. The mothers leave their children to go out to 
work ; even children that are suckling are a whole 
day—often thirt 7 five children in the of one old 


woman. they give them s 

to keep them quiet w they ate out. Twice and 
illegitimate ch almost always die. I know a case 
here where a woman has had five or six children. all 


of whom have died, having been given opium to keep 
them quiet. 


in woman, nor 
man. 


V.—REPORT OF THE HON. E. B. PORTMAN. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 

The Cambri hire e are reported to be 

‘* miserably 2 “‘wretchedly bad. 

Labourers, as a rule, Sr ene Cnet Han cattle, 

and less cared for,” says Capt. i Yet, says 
cottages 


the commissioner, some of these ‘‘ belong 
to persons quite able, pecuniarily, to put them into 
good order. We have some most t cases of 
immorality, owing to the wretched em ac- 


Of course, of some of th — pe) hich 

of the of which these 
statements are made we are told that morality is 
at a low ebb.” The ‘prevalent immorality is 
chiefly owing to the crowded state of the cot 
and want of proper ing accommodation.” Of 
Caxton it is said: This is a poor miserable dis- 


don't know when my birthday is. I have never been to 
2 


trict. There is little done for the poor people. 


* e * 


* 
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The moral state of the people of Caxton is very 
low.” 
Statute Fairs. 


A witness residing at March thus describes what 
is less familiar to the inhabitants of large than of 
small towns :— 


Field girls cannot get places as-servants in respect- 
able families. They are hired at statutes. The 
statutes are just like a slave market. Boys ranged 
om one side of the street, and girls on the other 
waiting for hire. They are pulled about and turn 
round like buying a slave. 
education even among the middle class at a low ebb, 
Heads of labouring families don’t care about education. 


State of Education in Cambridgeshire. 


This is stated to be in many instances ‘‘ lament- 
ably deficient ” :— 

The old and middle-aged cannot, with rare excep- 
tions, either read or write, and consequently they place 
no value on learning, but think it far more important 
that a child should go out, as soon as it is able, to earn 
its daily bread. In many parishes it is stated that it 
is very rare that a couple, when they come to be 
married, can sign the register. The practical working 
of the system of fleld-labour with regard to education 
is that now, as a rule, boys leave day-schools entirely 
at nine years of age, never te return. 

Of one parish it is said, ‘‘ The parents are so un- 
educated themselves that they do not know the 
value of education, and do not care about sending 
the children to school. Of another, that in the 
five years ending 1866, 42°25 per cent. of the signa- 
tures in the marriage register were made by an ny 1 
Of another, that very few can ever si the 
marriage register, and that many of the farmers 
are very illiterate. Of a third, that the majority 
of our country lads are growing up in great 
ignorance, and consequently, in many instances, 
thoroughly demoralised.’’ 


Homes in Yorkshire. 


It is a relief to have the statement that there is 
much comfort in the cottages of this great county, 
but still there is plenty of overcrowding even 
there, and with the usual results, so that one York- 
shire witness (Mr. Norfolk, of Beverley), despond- 
ingly says :— 

As to the existing class of adult labourers, the “ right 
hand” of the British farmer, the fathers of future 
tillers of the soil, upon whose labour so many depended, 
little could be done for them, and that little useless in 
elevating their moral status, so long as those who alone 
had the power to provide suitable dwellings, were con- 
tent to herd them like swine, and knowingly permit a 
state of things to efist which was a disgrace to civili- 
sation and to England as a nation. 

It should be added that the inquiry was limited to 
the agricultural portions of Yorkshire. 
Education in Yorkshire. 

Whether in consequence of the higher rate of 
wages, or the absence of the gang system, the state 
of education is better than in Cambridgeshire, and, 
unlike most witnesses elsewhere, an East Riding 
witness says: 

The feeling of parents generally is — —— duty 
is not fulfilled if their children have no education; this 
feeling appears to grow with those parents who have 
not had that advantage, and in this part of the East 
Riding of Yorkshire the children generally attend a day- 
school about nine months in the year. 

Nevertheless, the report states that there is great 
need for improvement. 

From the time of commencing regular service in 
Yorkshire the lads rarely get any instruction at all. No 
books are supplied to them, and but little is done to 
encourage them to spend their evening profitably. The 
masters take no heed about it. Again, the lads who live 
at home in the villages too often spend their evenings in 
the pothouse or idling about the street, except where 
you find a considerate landlord, an energetic clergyman, 


or some kind and benevolent people resident in the | 


village, by whose aid a reading-room or a club-room is 
kept up, where the labourer can spend his evening by a 
good fire with books and papers, and free from the 
temptations of the beerhouse. The employer is too 
often worse educated than his labourer, 


his employ further than to sce that they do their work. 

Some of the individual cases are disheartening 
enough. Thus of Easingwold it is said :— 

This town is in a most dilapidated state. The school 
is apparently useless under the present master, and the 
influential persons in the town are averse to any inquiry 
intd a legislative interference with the present state of 
things. 

At Egton there ie retrogression :— 

The state of education is less satisfactory than it 
was. The proportion attending school is very small ; 
the older persons can read better than the rising gene- 
ration. : 

Aud a Bedale witness distinctly states that defi- 


cient state of education is 1 ay caused by 
0 


the insufficiency and neglect the clergy, and 
occasionally by the poverty of the parents.” 
Morals. 
Of statute-hiring in Yorkshire the Rev. J. W. 
> 7 lisi d is only worthy 
i i moralising, and is 
* eds ae state of rism. It might 


easily and very advantageously be change! for the 
system of hiring at register offices, if it wore not for the 


ig-headedness of people who are averse to — a 
— system for a good one, and for the immorality of 


the females, who know that if the system were adopted 


they would have to conduct themselves with propriety 


go as to ensure a character. 


How little they now do so may be judged from 


the statement of the Market Weighton clergyman, 


41 should say that young women lose what should 


ibe their honour before they are married.” 


I consider the state of 


' means of doing so, 
Saries of life is sometimes insufficient. 


and is utterly | 
unaware of the responsibility of looking after those in | 


— 


VI. REPORT OF MR. CULLEN. 


OXFORDSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, DERBYSHIRE, AND 
HERTS. 
The cottages. 

In O-fordshire half described as bad and half 
as good, as fair.“ Horses or cattle are better 
provided for than the labouring poor, says one wit- 
ness. Berkshire to badly off. ‘1 
could mention frightful results of the present 
system of dwelling-houses,” says a Berkshire 
witness."’ George Slade, with three sons and one 
daughter, all grown-up in one bedroom, most like 
pigs, sir was told the commissioner by a Bright- 
waltham man. This is written of Chilton.— 

In one cottage, at this time, in one bedroom sleep, 
1. An old woman between eighty and ninety, who is 
unable to leave her bed. 2. A man about fifty. 3. 
His wife. 4. A son of twenty. 5. Ditto, eighteen. 6. 
Ditto, seventeen. 7. A daughter, sixteen. 8 Ditto, nine. 


The of the Herts cottages is very bad, and 
— morality of the labouring districts is very 
ow.” 


There is a flavour about the following statements 
by the Rev. R. Hooper, of Upton, Berks, which 
apart from its facts—induces us to quote it— 


The wy go out to service when about 13 or 14; and 
those who remain for field service invariably fall from 
virtue. This I attribute to hereditary example. Mark 
this, if you please ; all the teaching, all the preaching, 
you can give seems to have no effect on this point. I 
don’t mean whoredom but fornication before marriage. 
The cottage accommodation in this parish was and is 
simply abominable ; but my chief farmer is byilding 
every year some admirable cottages. Will this ®rrect 
the above sin’ It may go far to do so, but as long as 
children can point to their parents I am afraid we shall 
have uphill work. Till I came here there was no school; 
I built a capital school by my own exertions, and 
mainly supported it out of my own pocket. I have no 
Government assistance, and do not want it. Being a 
Liberal in politics, I do not refuse admission to the 
children of Dissenters, although I have only one Dis. 
senting family in the village. When Mr. Gladstone 
disestablishes the Church, my school shall be a private 
school, and not in his power. 


Of Hessop, in Derbyshire, Col. Leslie’s agent 
Says 

There are plenty of schools about here, but there is 
not that earnestness among the parents and the parish 
ministers here that you will find in the north. The 
cause of this lamentable fact ought to be sought out 
and cured, now that church questions are so much the 
rage of the hour. 


VIL—REPORT OF THE HON, E. 


DORSET, KENT, CHESTER, SALOP, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


We have not dealt with the question of wages, 
but as the fact has an important bearing on the 
general condition of the people, we may state that 
wages are lower in Dorset than in any other 
county; the amount being from 7s. to 8s. a weck 
with cottage, and 9s. without. Pages might be 
filled with descriptions of the low and degraded 
state of 

The Dorsetshire labourers. 

The Rev. J. Warre, of Bere Regis, says that the 
condition of the labourer, is, perhaps, improving ; 
but still 

He is miserably housed. He is under-fed. He 
seldom touches any fresh meat. The wives do not 
know how to cook it, and if they did, they have not the 
Even their supplies in the neces- 
A clergyman 
assured me that he had seen a piece of uncooked 
mutton, supplicd to a labourer's wife, thrown under the 
table for the cat to eat. Sho did not know how to 
cook it. 

The Dorsetshire Cottages. 

These appear to be as bad as the wages, being, 
says the commissioner, ‘‘ more ruinous and contain 
worse accommodation than in any other county I 
have visited, except Shropshire.” 

Such villages as Bere Regis, 
(‘ranbourne, or Charminster (in which there is an average 
of seven personsto a house), together with others de- 


scribed in the evidence, are a disgrace to the ‘owners of | 
the land, and contain many cottages unfit for human ha- | 


hitation. Nor can this condemnation be confined 60 
large opeh villages. 
stance, with an acreage of 1,109, has within its limits 
twenty-three cottages occupied by agricultural la- 
bourers, of which eleven have one bedroom only, and 
in five of these families with three or four children are 
sleeping. In the forty-two parishes comprised within 
the unions of Cerne and Wibourne, no less than 314, 
or 16 per cent., of the cottages had one bed-poom only, 
and 113 of these contained a family with three or more 
children. What is called a second bedroom is ofter, 
too, a mere apology for one, and is sometimes described 
as a closet not ¢losed from the a 

In fairness to the landlords, it should be men- 
tioned thatone great difficulty in the way of improve- 
ment is the fact that many of the cottages are let 
on long leases, and the landlord has therefore no 
control over them. . 


How Labourers live. 


Speaking generally of the diet of the labourer, 
the commissioner says: 


There can be no doubt that in the ter part of 
these counties the labourers are sadly under -fed, 
especially when not allowed to keep a pig. In such a 
case, unless their earnings very far exceed the usual 
average, even those men who are most regularly em- 
ployed have to be content with a diet which consists 
almost entirely of bread, potatees, and cheese. The 
wife of a Dorset shepherd in regular work thus de 
scribed her food to me:—‘‘ We don’t have a bit of 
butcher’s meat not for half a year; we live on = 
bread, and pig moat, antl are very thankful if we can 
get a bit of pig: meat; we often sit down to dry bread. 


— 


STANHOPE. | 


Fordington, Winfrith, | 


The parish of Batcombe, for in- | gether unobserved, in semi-daylight, in a house so ob- 


For harvest dinner we sent out some boiled potatoes, a 
bit of cabbage, and we put a bit of fat to the potatoes.“ 
A family with three children earning, and “who have 
never had sixpence from the * a little pig · 
meat; we use it with the potatoes, we don’t have a 

of pig by itself; at harvest we eat some cheese, but not 
at any other time. We don’t often get potatoes,” 
‘ Their diet is bread and cheese and potatoes, with a 
little bacon in the families that are best off. But for 
the last few years pigs have not been so common.” And 
this is in a county, in parts of which, ‘‘ fuel is so scarce 
that the families as a rule never have a fire, except at 
meal-times, even in the depth of winter.” In Cheshire 
hardly any labourers eat meat at home, th some 
few can afford a little occasionally on Sunday. 

with butter milk if they can get it, is the ordinary food; 
sometimes a little bacon asa luxury. When a labourer 8 
wife takes his dinner to him, it is then either hot pota- 

toes in a covered basin, or else gruel thickened with a 

little treacleor sugar.” In Shropshire again the wife of 

& waggoner in constant employment was last year 

four months without any bacon or meat because the 

pig had been a little one. We had nothing but pota- 

toes and salt, bread and water.“ And another had her 
‘pigsty out of repair, and so killed no pig at Christ- 
mas; will have to do without bacon this year.” In one 
Staffordshire village the diet of the labourer is almost 
wholly bread,.cheeso, and potatoes; they never eat 
butchers’ meat, and many of them get no bacon. But 
what I think they miss most of all is milk, which can- 
not be got, and is a great loss to young children.” 


Cottages in the fire Counties. 


Of those in the Maidstone district it is said that 
‘they may not be worse than in other counties, but 
they are emphatically bad,” and the sanitary 
arrangements are horrible,” and ‘‘so contrived as 
to sap the foundations of morality, religion, and 
health. In Theshire they are bad. In Salop 
they are infamous. 


The facts stated justify this description, but we 
quote but one :— 


The houses in Bishop’s Castle are deplorable. The 
majority have only one bedroom, and as some will keep 
their girls at home, in some cases grown-up boys and 
girls are sleeping in the same room. Mr. Griffiths says 
that it is not at allan uncommon thing for a bolster to 
be placed at each end of the bed, so that all the family 
sleep in it, with their feet towards the middle. On a 
recent occasion, the vicar going to baptise a child 
found five or six children in a bed with the mother, in 
which the father wou'd have to sleep. 


In Staffordshire, in sixty-three — one- 
fourth of the cottages had one bedroom. One 


| frightful case is mentioned, but as it is admitted to 


be exceptional, we refrain from quoting it. 


HTow Kentish Farm servants are treated. 

The following is a sketch of the farm-servant, as 
given by the Rev. E. Hammond, of Sundridge :— 

Hic returns home after a long day spent in the 
service of his master, genera'ly fatizued, often wet 
since the morning. The same indifference to his com- 
fortis not manifested in all farm establishments, ‘nor yet 
is common attention to them by any means the rule. 
Here and there, but not generally, there is a fire acces- 
sible, where he may restore his frozen circulation, and 
do something, at least, towards drying his working ap- 
parel. When a little comfortable, he may take a 
candle and amuse himself, according to his taste. But 
what is the rule in this case? The foregoing remarks 
apply to the exception. Ordinarily, then, there is no 
five and no light for the farm servant when the toil of 
‘the day is done. If there is a fire for his use he must 
light it himself, or if candles, he must either buy them 
or economise his stable allowance of five for two nights, 
Not unfrequently he will sacrifice his supper to go 
straight to bed, at which, having first deposited his 
boots to prevent them from freezing, he ensconces his 
person between a pair of sheets that defy all the colours 
of the rainbow for a hue that will match them, The 
stench of the chamber is intolerable in many cases, and 
no wonder, Under the occupation of stable and labour- 
stained men and clothes, the men varying in number 
from three or four to nine or ten in a room on very 
large farms, and sleeping most objectionably, in moat 
cases, two in a bed. 


The Cheshire Salt-works. 


The followin vill 
most of our readers, as new as it is painful :— 


With regard to mortality, the employment of females 
in salt-works is to be deplored. man, generally 
married, and a young woman are left for hours to- 


scured by steam that they cannot be seen at a few 
yards distance. The man works in tate of nudity, 
with the exception of a pair of drawers, The woman 
has very little clothing on, her petticoats being 
necessarily short, so as not to impede her work, The 
constant perspiration engenders thirst, and is the 
probable cause of the great intemperanco which is al- 
most habitual to this class. These causes combined 
easily account for the degraded state of the women, 
who n to work at an early age, having previously 
recei little or no education. Instances of yo 
women, who have had two and even three illegitimate 
children by different married man can be easily 
pointed out. The records of the union workhouse 
prove this to some extent, but not fully. The friends 
of a girl, under such circumstances, r her 
when it is in their power, fer owing to the standard 
of morality the offence is looked upon as venial, and is 
simply terined ‘a misfortune.” The prostitutes in the 
neighbourhood, and those who remove to the — 
towns to continu: their vicious course, have generally 
commenced it in the salt works. 


. Morality in Shropshire. 

The Vicar of Bishop’s Castle says 

Bastardy is stated to be unusually common in this 
neighbourhood. Mr. Scaler, master of the workhouse, 
says that out of thirty-eight women inmates, twenty- 
seven are girls with bastard children, and out of fifty- 
seven children, forty are il'czitimate, The master 
considers the proportion twice a: large as in any other 
union ho knows of, 


information will scobably . 
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How these evils are to be remedied. 


We close our extracts from this report with one 
of aremarkable character. It is from the —not 
of a Nonconformist and member of the Liberation 


, as t be —but of the Rev. H. 
Maule, of Fordington, The italics are his, 
not ours: 


The experience of forty-five years in two large i- 
cultural combined with no slight —*— 
ufacturing towns, convinces Mr. Moule 


working . 

i principle fairly carried out by 

ey educate the people. Nothing 
it. 
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VIII. - RETORT OF THE HON. E. 
PORTMAN. 


HANTS, DEVON, AND CORNWALL. 


I daresay they may be, and if the surveillance of the 

of n or of the employers of labour 

tion is anything the 

r; but at the same time, all 

acquainted with the agricultural districts know 

perfectly well that as a rule there is in every district a 
town or large village in which are 

portion of the population of that 

mass of children growing up not 

— * th insufficient education, but without any edu- 

ca at all, and subject to the influences of a vicious 

ome ; it seems to me that this is the most diffi- 

cult class to deal with. 


Devonshire Cottages. 

Still the same story! Miserably bad — 
60 P; dark, unhealthy holes — mere ruinous 
hovels —with the usual addition, Their con- 
dition is adverse to morality and decency.” Canon 
Girdlestone says that—‘‘ In visiting the sick I am 


often to take great care that my legs de not 
go the holes in the floor of the sleeping- 
room in room below.” 


Education in the South- West. 
Some of the Hants farmers have a prejudice 
8 education. One, who is himself 
A , tells that :— 


A certificate showing too much knowledge on the 


“of the lad would be rather an objection than an 
nducement to the farmer to employ him. Though he 
has been to school, yet he has 


i choly description of one 
Hampshire parish :— 

I believe the state of the poor generally to be un- 
e the absence of any resident gentry, 
and the entire absence of any means of educa- 
tion. There is no place of worship of any description 
that I know of, the nearest church bein g three miles off. 


Badueas of existing Schools. 


A Devonshire clergyman thus ascounts for the 
lowness of the educational standard :— 


With 2 to education in the outlying small 
— the standard is very low, and I have 
surprised to find how this appears to be the case 
even where fair opportunities have existed for eduwn- 
tion; but my firm conviction, based on much thoughtful 
experience, is, that the real reason why such localities 
are low in standard and the schools neglected is they 
are bad,” bar in discipline, bad in teaching power. 


— ͤ— —ñ' 2 — — àLW———— — — 


farm servants can read or write. Many can write 
only their name, and others cannot do even that! 
Of Worcestershire“ There are many instances 
where, under a hardworking clergyman, the educa- 
tion is satisfaetory ; but they must be looked upon 
as exceptions. As a rule the education is unsatis- 
factory.” Of Herefordshire—‘‘In almost ever 
— will be found some * utterly indif- 
erent to education, and who never send their 
children to school.” 


The Farmers and Education. 


Speaking of the subject of education generally, 
Mr. Norman says :— 


I fear there are but few of the farmers who take a 
real interest in education. There are some, but not 
many, who think that a man is a better labourer if he 
has n educated than if he has not. The great 
majority, if not all, 13 2 J 1 a power — 
reading, writing, and cyphering shou possessed by 
every individual for his own sake, will not admit that 
any 8 thereby accrues to the employer. The 
number of farmers who take an earnest and sincere 
interest in education, and who are likely te make an 
effort to improve it, is unquestionably very small. I 
may add that, as a general rule, farmers are not at all 
aware of what the real state of education among the 
children of labourers is. If there is a school in the vil- 
lage, they often jump to the conclusion that all receive 
a satisfactory education. If they see maps in a school- 
room, they think that all learn geograp y ; and they 
are too apt to judge of the proficiency of the school b 
the first class, in which, in fact, but few labourers’ chil- 
dren will be found. 


Clerical wiews of Education. 
The Views of some of the farmers appear to be 


1 with by some of the clergymen. Thus 
a Wiltshire reverend says :— 


I don’t think it is desirable te avoid all education ; I 
think they should be able to read well; I don't care 
about their writing; I have no objection to their bei 

t to write, but they are always ready to learn it 
for themselves ; I also think that some arithmetic is de- 
sirable. The clever boys who are educated at Christian 
Malford are not nearly as useful for field-work as others ; 
the farmers won’t have them. I am strongly opposed 
to over-education ; the servant class have certainly been 
injured by it. The boys leave my school about the age 
of nine or ten ; they can then read capitally. I never 
bother my head about writing; I don't. and that they 
forget the reading they have learnt. 

The Rev. A. Bleeck, of Preshute (Wilts), says :— 

Self-respect being but low, drunkenness is, I am sorry 
to say, a unive failing, and the habit of running 
into debt and deferring payment much too common. 
Under these circumstances it must not be rising 


that education is not in a very flourishing condition in 
this place. 


But he has, apparently, no fear of overdoing it, 
for he bitingly says of the labouring classes that :— 
Having learned that they are held in as high estima- 
tion as the beasts of the stall, they may begin to think 
that they are in one respect superior, and be induced 
to seek, for its own sake, the cultivation of that talent 
which distinguishes them from the beasts, and which 
tin a While open to them purer pleasures than 
they at present even dream of, and might one day in- 
duce them to prefer the reading room and the institute 
to the beershop and the skittle alley. 


Educational difficulties. 
In many cases there is no school sufficiently near. 


Thus a Wolverton labourer says :— 


There is no school at Wolverton, there never was one. 
The children have to go to school at Snitterfield (nearly 
| two miles). This is too far; children cannot go above 
| half a mile to school in winter. 

: And at Oxhill, Warwickshire, “the religious 
difficulty’ makes the school which does exist com- 
paratively useless : 

There, is a Church school here under a mistress; also 

a Wesleyan Sunday-school, but no day school for non- 

Churchmen. Not one-third of the population of the 

parish are Churchmen; formerly the Church school 

was supported by all parties, but of late many of the 


becriptions h i ' 8 
In the moor districts there are many instances of rr 


whole families being uneducated, on account of the 
distance from any school. The curate of St. Colomb 
—— frankly says :—‘‘ There is what is called a 
national school, but this is a disgrace to the parish, 
and is attended. Education is at a very 
low ebb, progress is stopped by the question 
of religious instruction.” 


IX.—REPORT OF MR. NORMAN. 


SURREY, WILTS, WARWICKSHIRE, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
ITEREFORDSHIRE. 


r the vottages in these counties we will 
sa notwithstanding its nearness to Lon- 
don, Surrey seems to figure as y as the rest, 
aud the houses and its inhabitants act and re-act 
upon one another with the worst results. This 
is a description of Bromyard (Herefordshire) :— 

Many of the cottages are in the last of senility 
and decay. The windows are broken, the doors are far 
from nd tight, or the roofs water-tight, and the bed- 

ed. lu a block of nine houses, some of 
which are unfit for habitation, the owner has provided 
two out-door closets for the tenants and their ilies, 
which number fifty-three persons of both sexes and all 
ages ' ” 

Nor is the report in regard to education better. 
Of one Surrey parish it is said: 

Man ts, from indolence and indifference, never 
send children to school. Even those who attend 
regulerly are quite insufficiently educated. They can 
hardly read. Writing is quite unknown among . 
When they come to confirmation class they can hardly 
got thie the service. 


Of Wer viekshire it is said that, ‘* Few of tle 


parents who are unwilling to send their children to it on 
accouut of the doctrines taught. There is no educa- 
tional provision forge children ; some go to Tysoe, 
distant two miles. | 


Statute Fuirs and Mops. 


„Mops — another name for statute fairs —are 
thus spoken of in connection with Warwickshire :— 

Mops are a great evil. the greatest evil that can be ; 
they are a perfect hesthendom; they do no good, 
except to the public-house kcepers. Everything is done 
to make them as attractive as possible ; in Warwick 
an ox is roasted whole in the streets. They are hold 
in October in all the principal towns; they are among 
the most immoral things we have. It is a holiday for 
farm servants, and the only one they have. . 


But it is from a speech of the Rev. H. Baily, at 
a meeting of the Swindon Chamber of Agriculture, 
that we obtain the most vivid conception of the 
character and results of these rural gatherings. * 


We can cull only a few passages :— 


I have taken some pains to ascertain the opinions of 
thoxe best qualifie to form a truthful estimate, I mean 
the county police, and | can safely say from documents 
now in my possessiou (from Durham, Yorksbire, Wor- 
cestershire, Berkshire, and Gloucestershire, besides 

lu connection with this subject we gladly note the 
following ece of intollizence in the Nes of Jan. 1, 
1872:— The movement set on foot by the farmers of 
Dorset to abolish the avstem of hiring servants at these 
fairs is likely to be successfully carried out. The Dor- 
chester Farmer's Club considered the subject on Sun- 
day evening, when the Rev. T. Bennett, of Toller 
Fratrum, brought forward the evils connected with the 
system. All the membors prevent agree to sign a de- 


claration discountenyneing the hiring tairao? the county 
towns, which are ovirlontiy „ on taeis last ks 


our own officers) there is but one, and that a most 
decided testimony against the prevailing profligacy and 
immorality which prevail on these occasions 
As to fornication and adultery, words cannot sufficient] 
express the extent to which these are carried on, bot 
by the married and single, who doubtless, up to the 
very time of leaving home to attend the fair, had led a 
virtuous life. This is not all: thieves, garotters, and 
d of the very worst type in towns 
attend the mops, and reap in many cases ty by 
plundering the — 4 classes. .. . A t amount 
of thieving is usually done, great riot and debauchery 
and other evils too numerous to mention, and at the 
same time no advantage is derived by those for whom 
the statute fairs were ituted. . . And so the 
moral plague spreads like a fearful ne among 
the lower orders; all the efforts that the clergyman, 
the schoolmaster, and the philanthropist can bring to 
bear are powerless agains: this gigantic system of pro- 
fligacy and crime. 


X.—REPORT OF MR. BOYLE. 
SOMERSET. 


This report is wholly taken up with this county, 
and reveals a distressing state of affairs. On all 
the points—wages, diet, cottages, education, and 
—— accounts are as bad as they well 
could be. We can quote only one or two of the 
more noticeable facts respecting the cottages. Of 
Priddy it is said: 

The cottages in this parish are mostly squatter's huts, 
and most of them no better than stables, and some so 
filled that it is impossible that morality and decency can 
exist. I believe the bad cottages of the poor throughout 


the kingdom is a t source of immorality and bad 
health.—Rev. C. Dimsdale. 


Here is another picture of rural felicity —the 
place Bulcombe :— 


We saw another thatched cottage in which lived a 
man and wife and fivé children iu one room. There 
were holes in the roof. In winter they have to move 
the bed about to escape the rain. For this he 
50s. a year toa Bristol man. I asked Mr. C—— ff he 
could not have got a better home for the money. It 
appears that he could, but the ple are 80 listless 
they do not care. It appears they intermarry very 
much, to which is much attributed physical inferiority, 
as also to their living so much on nothing but wheaten 
bread. Hewas one of a family of fourteen, who used 
to live like rabbits, scarcely , and if any one 
came into the village, scurry away like rabbits to hide 
their nakedness. 

And this is the abode of John Holly, of Edling- 
ton :— 

Lives in half an old dilapidated cot 
which looked as if it had once been Water comes 
up to the door in floods, and we to jump two peat 
ditches to get there ; they have a plank, but that had 
been removed. It has only two rooms, one above and 
one below ; in it live a father, mother, two big sons, 
older than the eldest daughter, who is 19. She went to 
service, and came back with a child. She has just gone 


out again to a farmer's family. There are ten in the 
house altogether. 


The Church ae a Landlord. 


There are two distinct statements showing that 
ecclesiastical landlords are no better than other 
landlords. Of Stoke St. Gregory it is said: 


Most of the property belongs to the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, whose cottages are very bad. Venti- 
lation is because the wind blows through the 
chinks in the walls of many of them. State of morality 
low; formerly a great part of the children were ille- 
gitimate, it is a little better now. A good deal of over- 
crowding. 


And of Westbury this :— 
The cottages are crowded, but it is difficult” to in- 


on the moor, 


3 as many of them are freeholds ; the rest are. 


held of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Thero is a 
good deal of crowding, ly now with the railway 
coming, as the navvies lodge in the village, and of 
course that is a bad thing. © co are of a bad 
lass, as ts usually the case with the Church property, 


where little is done to repair them. 

In these cases clergymen are the informants. 
Education in Somerset. 

Under this head the Commissioner writes :— 


It is an extraordinary fact how great a c the 
influence of an ene o man can work in a ina 


few I. wad deny I e after 
his death or d re the le into less efficient 
hands, his work is un in far less time than it 
took him todo. Parishes in which 
vails owe it materially to the lack 


personal influence 
of clergyman or squire. f 


T a significant Roper u the present 
0 w 
1 patronage, es the appointment 


upon the caprice or interest 
of one man, who may have no other connection with 
the = than that which arises out of his patron- 
age rights : 

— We — mee Aw Dr. Trevor, of Dulverton, for 
is description of the way in which 
taught :— N 8 

Every school has a map of the Holy Land, and 
good boy can tell how — feet the Dead ea is — 
the Mediterranean ; but they don't know any English 
phy ; can quite believe Canon Girdlestono’s story 
of the people he sent to Yorkshire, asking whether they 
had to cross the sea to get there. Their English geo- 
y only extends to where Brendon-bill rises, and 
an intimate acquaintance with where overy stag in the 
county lies. 


The Result of centuries of neglect. 
The following is by the Rector of Walton, and is 
painfully suggestive :— 
In face of rents increasing with the demand for land 
it is very difficult for wages to rise; the only means by 
which they could, would be a combination among the 
laourers ; but that never occurs to them ; they are a 


Kupid, down-trodden race, and then they have not. 
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the same opportunities of meeting ore 
in the towns, who can combine, and for: 


el by people 
. trades unions, 
They are still very superstitious ; the «stom of roast- 


ing a cat alive, when any one is supp: 
witched, has not gone out. Recollects 
seeing « bystander throw a handkerchief! | 
and e 


ed to be be- 
a funeral 
ding bread 


eese on the coffin, when he came the passage, 

„Deliver us from evil.“ It is supposed to ea cure for 
for the king's evil. 

Ample means of education; good s, excellent 


master; for farm labourers and boys tee lias been a 
free night school all the winter for fifteer gars; advan- 


tage not fully used. Cause, chiefly the gnorance and. 


degradation at home, and this the reste centuries of 
neglect. 
v Frightful immoraiiz,’. : 
We are embarrassed in dealing wit the facts 
stated under this head ; doubting how much should, 
from motives of delicacy, be suppressed, and how 
much told in the interest of truth. Bat a state of 
things so dreadful ought to be known, and it would, 
in our judgment, be false delicacy to ignore it. 
We, however, will pass by the particular cases de- 
scribed, and confine our extracts to general state- 
ments, and give them without comment. 


The young women are very immora! : om fifteen to 
sixteen they take a summer’s work, anc after that life 
are not inclined to settle down into service or regular 
work. Nearly half the children are ilscitimate, and 
women come to be married fa month cr two before a 
child is born.— Curate of Gaer-hill/. 

They go on courting very Jong, and ten marry just 
in time to save themselves; then it is al ght; to have 
an illegitimate child isa disgrace; abou: cne in twenty 
perhaps are illegitimate.—Curate of Por > / 

Women seem to have a strange idea 
they are engaged to be married they may begin: 
marriage Only a seal. Many come to be :narried with 
chili ; but has rather stopped it by ref sing to church 
such.—Curate of Kingston. 

Most of the women when married ar: 
confined. It is considered a misfortue 
fault.—Curate of Carhampton. 

The girls go out to service, a —— boys 
go away to other * Some of the girls may 
come home with child, either by a farmer or some 
labourer. In the latter case the labourer often marries 
her—not always. If he does not she usually comes 
home to be confined, and tries to get her work after 
her confinement, such as gloving, or sometimes field- 
work, for she cannot get into service. “he then allows 
the parents something for the care «* the child.—The 
Commissioner on Wiveliscombe Parish. 

They marry very early, the men of ouly eighteen 
ér nineteen, the girls as a rule pretty well gone in the 
family-way. There are not many illegitimate children, 
as the man generally marries her. Sometimes. however, 
has known the intention good, but pvt off so long that 
a child has come in the meantime. en have not the 
same ideas about the shame of it as we are. There is 
no infanticide, and women will work very hard to sup- 
port a bastard.—Dr. Wille, of Crewker . 

Is it surprising that one Somersetshire clergyman 
should acknowledge that since he has been in a 
rural parish he has had hia ideas ot Arcadian sim- 
plicity very roughly diapelled” ? 


— — — — 


ot as soon as 


XI.—REPORT OF MR. TREMENHEERE. 
LANCASHIRE, CUMBERLAND, WESTMORELAND. 


In Lancashire, as in Yorkshire, only the agricul- 
tural parts of the county are dealt with, and, appa- 
rently, the proximity of the manufacturing districts 
has a favourable influence; for the liet is described 
as ample, and the cottages good. | 

But the report as to education is le«» satisfactory. 
Even of Fleetwood it is said: 

None of these — — — wae — — — 

wup heathens. The language hubitually usec 
by thive shildren proves them to he iva very 4 — 
condition. 

The moral standard is said to |e higher than in 
Gumberland and Westmoreland. 

The Miseries of “<6 ‘ock ing, 5 

Here is a description by the incumbent of Flock - 
bo h, which be new to most inhabitants of 
inland places :—- 

The children employed go upon the sands as young 
as seven or eight; they get no education, rarely going 
even to an infant schoo). The occupation is continuous 

vont the year. One of the principal cocklers of 

this village has seven children on the sands, not one of 

whom has had the slightest See. —_ children 

persons e in occupation are in a 

— 1 om tion: their habitual lan 0 is 

shocking, and they never enter a place of worship, At 

fourteen both boys and girls become so independent 

that they frequently leave their parents aud board and 

lodge with strangers, spending their earniugs, even at 
that early age, in drunkeuness. | 

The mother of three girl ‘‘cocklers” at this place 
* | ls f ten to twelve 

out on the sands from ten to tw 
— | 1 and in spring tidos they have to walk 
five miles to the banks. They hare nothing while 
away but a piece of breal, of which they eat a bit now 
and then, just to keep off hunger. None of ms children 
over went to school. 


Peasant Life in Cumbe . . 
Wages are comparatively high in this count 
(from fifteen to eighteen * , but cottages b 
and facts are given to show that 
inattention to the decencies of life. 
Of Langton a witness says: 
The immorality of this part of Cuiberlund is grea 


8 ly a. is; never heard of it. 


| 
| 


The union workhouse here is to a great extent mere 
lying-in hospital. The evil is certainly not decreasing, 
and I am at a loss to know how it is te be combated. 

The county is stated to be notorious for its high 
rate of illegitimacy ; and these ave the almost gro- 
tesque causes to which it is ascribed by Rear- 
Admiral Scott: 


1 think the immorality for which thir county has a 


— 


bad © ri is attributable chiefly to the balf vearly 
hiring fairs and to the frequent balls which are held 
throughout the year for the entertainment of the work. 
ing classes. Girls who are taught nothing else are 
taught to dunce, and the dancing master is as regular 
in his visits from house to house as the tax-collector. The 
dress of servant girls and farmers’ daughters is alike on 
these occasions, and resembles that of the higher classes 
as nearly as possible, 


Here is another ＋ of Cumberland peasant 
life, confirmatory of the previous statement: 


Farm servants aré rather particular as to their dress 
when not employed ; a smockfrock is not to be seen in 
all Cumberland ; every man on Sundays and holidays 
wears broad cloth, and the girls go to balls in low 
dreses. They spend the greater part of their wages 
on dress, and it would be difficult to distinguish at 
— a farm-servant girl from the daughter of her em- 
Ployer. 


Effect of employment in Farm Work, 
The Rev. J. Hodgson, of Hixton, says :— 


Delicacy of character is destroyed by the work they 
ae my and the things they see in a farmyard, and 

aving their evenings to themselves often leads to the 
birth of illegitimate children. The prevalence of this 
vice is also increased by the faulty construction of farm- 
a and the insufficient accommodation which they 
afford. 


At a farmers’ club meeting at Wigton, Dr. 
Tiffen 


Objected to the employment of women in agriculture 
on account of the mixing of women with men in that 
labour, which put an end to modesty and delicacy of 
feeling. He believed there was no district in the king 
dom, including the manufacturing districts, where illegi- 
timacy existed to the same or a greater extent than in 
that district. Every sixth child born in the Wigton 
district was illegitimate, and how many were born 


within the legitimate term he would not like to say. 


Zoing to be | 
rather than a | 


— ee — 


| 


| 


| 
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Morala in Westmoreland, 

The wages of the Westmoreland peasantry are 

very good ; but not the cottages. 

With regard to morals, we cite the following 

The low moral tone among the labouring classes is 

traditionary, and perhaps sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed to allow the influence of increased intercourse 
to tell upon the prevailing Vice. Girls think it no dis- 
grace to be the mother of che illegitimate child, nor do 
their friends regard it as such, but it must be allowed 
that marriage not unfrequdiitly ſollows— Mr. Webster, 
Kendal. 

The crowding in the farmhouses of a number of 
youths and girls without control is to be condemned, | 
now an instance, and that on the glebe of a clergyman, 

in which the sleeping rooms of the men and women are 
only separated by a sheet. AH. Holmes, Milnthorpe. 


— 


XII. REPORT OF MR. HENLEY. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Our readers: will have observed that, bad as 
matters are everywhere in rural England, the 
improve as we p° northward, and it is with 
a sense of relief that we find that the report 
in regard to the topmost county is, perhaps, the 
most satisfactory and encouraging of the whole 
series. The wages are high and the diet good. 
Mr. Henley says that he has never found working 

icultural labourers so well off in any place, in- 
cluding America 

The Northumberland peasants are—as they were de- 
scribed hy Sir Francis Doyle in 1842—intelligent, 
courteous, with a manly independence of demeanour ; 
remarkably sober, rarely touching beer at their work ; 
they bear a high character for my oe | ; and crime of 
a serious character may be said to hardly exist between 
them. By working when young half the year they are 
enabled to pay for their own education and assist in 
their maintenance. Their education am! trainin 
make them efficient farm-servants, and able to — 
themselves of any opening which may offer to benefit 
their condition, so that the stewards on all the large 
farms are almost to a man Northumbrians who have 
commenced life as hinds. 

Farms will not let without suitable cottage accom- 
modation, which omy | ink as essential as suit- 
able stabling for the horses.” On the other hand, 
there is a t deal of overcrowding in some of 
the cottages and farm-houses, We read of a gang 
of men and women—eighteen in all—sleeping in 
one loft, there was no division, men and women 
all together” ; and Mr. Elliot, a surgeon, of Belling- 
ham, reports that 

He had some time ago to step over fourteen beds in 
an ironwork cot in one room to relieve a patient, 
and has been shocked frequently at the presence of men 
sleeping in the open apartment above, during the time 
of a woman's confinement. 

The state of education in this county is not what 
it should be under the circumstances ; but it is most 
cheering to learn that ‘‘the pressure for education 
comes from the 7 4 themselves. Public 
opinion would send any man earning wages to the 
position of a brute who did not send his child to 
school.” Yet, notwithstanding the prevalence of 
this feeling, ignorance is great and common, as will 
be seen from the following examples 

Mary Smith, aged sixteen, hired 
Glass, Rock South Farm. Does not go to 


r to Thomas 
nday-schoul, 


iat there is great | and does not know the name of the Saviour, or who He 


is. Does not know who Adam was; does not know the 


name of Jesus Christ, or who He was ; never heard of 


t. | the flood or the deluge; could not say what the Bible 


God made the world. 

John Thornton (Castleward Union), a boy of twelve. 
Does not know the name of Jesus Christ, Noah, Eve, 
or the name of the county he lives in; thinks it is the 
west of England.” Reads very imperfectly ; at Ingoe 

bool formerly. 

William Riddle, Kirke Harle (Bellingham Union), 
eleven.—Has never 


been to school, but has been 
| instructed at home, Was at work this summer, but 


— 


does not know at what, or if at any wages at all. Knows 
his letters, but does not know the name of God, or who 
made him or the world; the name of Jesus Christ, or 
heaven or hell. Does not know who will punish him if 
he tells a lie, but knows it is wrong, and would not do 
it. Has been to church, but cannot remember any- 
thing he ever heard there. 
The commissioner thus sums up 


The State of Moraiity. 

The great blot on the character of the agricultural 
opulation of Northumberland is the prevalence of 

stardy. It is important, however, that the discredit 
arising from this cause shoul not be exaggerated. In 
comparing the bastardy statistics of different districts, 
it must be borne in mind that there are several ciroum- 
stances which tend to make a rural district a ypear worse 
than it really is. In the first place, near! all the births 
are ae in the country; in the towns, it 
is probable that the children born out of wedlock are 
not registered to the ame extent as other children 
(Registrar-General in 19th Report). In the next case, 
many illegitimate children in towns are registered as 
legitimate, the proceeding being possible there, though 
not in the country, where everyone is known. Further, 
the figures given by the Registrar-General show the 
numbers only of the children who are born alive. Now 
the proportion of such children born of the healthy 
women of the country is no doubt larger than in other 
cases, and infanticide, which is supposed to be ve 
common in some towns, is rarer in the country, and is 
quite unknown in Glendale. 


We have now discharged a duty which has been 
as painful as it has been laborious. It has been 
discharged honestly, we believe—imperfectly we 
know. It would have been easy to have filled 
many more columns with extracts more or less 
valuable; while it has been difficult to refrain from 
comments suggested by what has actually been 
given. We hope that what has been done for a 
special purpose will lead some of our public men 
our writers, speakers, and thinkers, as well as our 
Parliamentary representatives—to study these Blue 
Books for themselves, with a view to discover 
remedies for that which they disclose. It will bea 
scandal, indeed, if, after the nation has taken 
pains to ascertain the diseases which afflict the 
body politic, it makes no attempt, or no adequate 
attempt, to effect a cure. 


Although the subject of crime was not included 
within the scope of the commissioners’ inquiries, 
we think it desirable to give the following statistics, 
taken from the authorised returns for 1869-70 :— 
THE CRIMINAL CLASSES IN TOWN AND 

COUNTRY. 
I. MANUFACTURING AND OTHER Lance Towns, 

(Excepting the metropolis and pleasure towns. ) 


Proportion to 

Pepulation. 
Commercial Porta, viz., Bristol, Hull, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Southampton, 


Shields, Sunderland, Swansea, Tyne- 
mouth, Yarmouth TA i. ) 
Seats of the cotton and linen manufactures, 
viz., Ashton-under-Lyne, Blackburn, 
Bolton, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, 


Salford, Stalybridge, Stockport, 11 75 


in 377 


] in 375 
Seats of the woollen and worated manufac- 
furea, viz., Bradford, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, Kidderminster, Leeds, Rochdale 
Seats of the small and mixed textile fabrica, 
viz., Congleton, Coventry, Derby, 
Macclesfield, Newcastle, Norwich, 
Nottingham Ses _ 8 
Seata af hardware manufacture, viz., Bir- 
mingham, Shefheld, Wolverhampton 
II. AGRICULTURAL CouNTIRa. 
Kuatern Countiee—Easex, Lincoln, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk 5 * oe see 
South and South-Western Countiesa—Dor- 
set, Somerset, Southam Wilts ... 
Midland Countiesa—viz., rd, Berks, 
Bucks, Cambridge, Hertford, North- 
ampton, Oxford ... ied 0 in 231 
The average of the criminal classes to the popula- 
tion in the large towns is J in 371. 
The average in the agricultural counties is | 
in 254. 


in 269 


in 400 
in 374 


in 317 
in 214 


—ͤ—ñùͥm — — 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY.* 
1. In the principal manufacturing counties the 
proportion of illegitimate births to the whole num- 
ber of births is as follows: 


Cheshire... 5 6°6 per cent. 
lancashire ... oe 5˙5 * 
Leicestershire * 6B * 
Vork, Wost Riding 5 * 


2. In the following (purely) agricultural counties 
the proportion is as follows :— 


Cumberland ... 10°4 per cent 
Dorsetshire ... cy „% oe 14 
Lincoln * „ * 
Norfolk eo 97 * 
Northumberland „ 
Suffolk a 6 69 me 
Wilts ses one r 
The average in the manufacturing counties is 6 
per cent. 


The average in the agricultural counties is 71 
per cent. 


The 
port, 1 


are taken from the Negistrar-General’s Ke 
17 0. 
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The Guinea Illustrated Bible 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 21s. ; or strongly bound in morocco, gilt edges, 25s. 
CONTAINS— : 
I. % IAD SPRATIONS, representing the Principal Events of Scripture History. 
2. 1476 PAGES royal 4to. 
3. Full References. 


. A CONCORDANCE, furnishing a key to the most important passages of Scripture. 
S. CRITICAL and EXPLANATORY NOTES on the New Testament. 


©. It is printed in BOLD, READABLE TYPE. 


‘The “Athenwum,” referring to the profuseness and beauty of 
these illustrations, remarked, “THERE IS SCARCELY A PAGE 
WITHOUT A WOODCUT UPON IT.” 


NOW RBADY, 
The Child's Bible Narrative. 
of the Narrative and other portions of the Holy 


2 paegge Version. 464 uare crown 8vo, 
Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE. cloth, 


fhe Words 


led the i 
with the CHILD’S‘ BIBLE, to be published as a small, 
it is believed, will bring it into universal use. 


Tur Cms Bratz NARRATIVE is also issued in Two Separate Volumes, 
as under, viz. :— 


The Old Testament Narrative. 


320 ., with Sixteen full-page Illustrations by GUSTAVE DORE, cloth limp, 
price fe, 6d. 


The: New Testament Narrative. 


| 1. with Eight full-page Illustrations by, GUSTAVE DORE, cloth, price 


The Child's “Bible, in 


its original 
mui WITH '220 IELUSTRATIONS, 


— eos and can now again be obtained complete in 
2 edges, One (Guinea; — ater hand 


Fron run Riowt Rev. tne Lorp Bisnor or Rireon-—“<As far as I have 
been able to look into The Child’s Bible,’ the result has pleased me much.“ 


me Riaur Rev. run Lorp Bisnor or GLovcesTER AND Bristor. 
— It is a book; and just the volume for presents, Kc. A very 


From tus Riont Rev. tue Ion Bisnor or PreTersoroven.—*The ides 
of . words itself for any paraphrases of them is 
certainly an 


Cassells Household Guide. 1,600 


, crown 4to. an ‘Encyclopaedia of Domestic and Social Economy, and 
» to nt of Practical Life ; —,* Comprehensive Guide to 
Cookery. ‘With frequent Coloured Coloured Plates, and Illustrations on almost every 

0 in four vols, price 68. each; or 2 vols., half calf, marbled edges, price 
315. 


= Thenmantp of bie of information may be gleaned from the work, to enable us to 


t one.” 


improve our dress, our food, our ; thousands of hints as to i comfort and 
convenience in Ge home ; Show of relating to almost every conceivable 
department of utility, ornament, and enjoyment.” — Manchester Guardian. 


A Bs . Parliamentary Anecdote. 


Pa * H. JENNINGS 3 8, JOHNSTONE. 
crown 8vo, cloth 


— — tre tn tote pis 
- and a selettion of : 


Maag us dutinguifhedotateumen has been brought together Tor the arv-time. 


Cassell’ s» History of the War between 


FRANDE ond GERMANY ume I., 1, with $80 Uustrations ond Plano of the 
Fields, show t positions respective Forces 
— LTU 576 pages 4to., cloth gilt, Os. 


Cobden Club Essays 


By EMILE DE —> 


, Second Series, 


1971-2. XE The Honourable GEORGE C. 
BRODRICK W. FOWLE Mp, CLIFPE LESLIE, Herr JULIUS 
FAUCHER, Herr JOHN CE aMITH JOSEPH GOSTICK, JAMES E. 
THOROLD ROGERS, The Hon. DAVID A. WELLS. 560 pages, demy 8vo, 
price 15s. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


A Complete Manual o of Spellin ng, on 


the Principles of Contrast and 8 J. D. Mons, 
Inspector of Schools. Crown vo, 128 pp., cloth 


The Publishers extract from the Author’s Preface the statement of the following s1¢N1- 
FICANT PACT :—It appears that out of the 1,972 failures in the Civil Service Examinations, 
1,866 Candidates were PLUCKED FOR SPELLING.” 


Price 3s, 6d. 


Elementary Chemist istry. 


By By the Rev.. 
H. Martyn Haart, J A. A Manual 


Can- 
— Competitive Examinations, and 2 of all 2 ese ae 
. . 800 pps crore Sr Gath 


oA wae practical manual, which will be found ve very serviceable to a beginner,”— 


Second Edition, price One Shilling. 


Elementary Astronomy. By R. A. 


PROCTOR, B. X., F.R.AS., Author of “Other Worlds,” “The Sun,“ Ke. With 
nearly 50 original Illustrations. 128 pp., feep. 8vo, 


The“ Atheneum” says:—" It may safely be affirmed that nowhere else is the same 

amount of sound astronomical information conveyed in so and attractive a manner, 

within the same limits, as in the t work, It contains the leading facts of the 

science, including the — recently discovered, which are within the comprehension of 

— Do En me, we * ** ting A * — lucid, unmistakable style, with a 
f wou 


There could not be a better first k for 
sdhbda end young poeple ia quan.” 
Price One Shilling. 


„ ly Ev. 


Department of Science and Art. 


fscp. 8vo. 

EXTRACT FROM Prerace :—Every aut has-been made, in the preparation of this 
work, to combine as far as possible clear definition, but ve and accurate 
descriptions, and correct statistics, with a style attractive to justify its 
selection as a text-book for instructioi an Schools. It contains, however, 


— See pees Se t at first to youn and is intended to be available for the 
taugh g pupils; 
Nearly ready, price One Shilling. 


Lessons in Social Econ By 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A. Fir use in Primary Schools, 128 pp., 
cloth lettered.: * 


Cassell s New Code Readers. 


BOYS’ ELEMENTARY READER. For Boys under Seven Years 


> FREEXSEREE 
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Cassels New Code Arithmetics. 


CABSELL’S ‘ARITHMETIC. PART I. Adapted to Standards T. and II. of the New 
Codd: et pages. 4d. KEY, 3d. 


CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC,. PART n. Adapted to Standards IIT. and IV. of the 
NewCode. 80 pages. 6d. KEY,.3d. 


CASSELL’S ARITHMETIC.. PART m. Adapted to Standards V. and VI. of the 
New Code. 1298 pages. Od, KEY, 3d. 
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